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I. THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES, 
AN ARMY OF THE SOCIALIST STATE 


The Armed Forces of the Soviet Union are discharging 
their lofty patriotic and international mission with honour 
and dignity. They vigilantly stand guard over the peaceful 
labour of the Soviet people, who are building the communist 
society, and shoulder to shoulder with the fraternal socialist 
armies reliably protect the interests of the entire socialist 
community. 

The Soviet Armed Forces have traversed a long and 
glorious path and have scored many brilliant victories in 
the struggle against imperialist aggressors. 

The need of regular armed forces to defend the world’s 
first socialist state against the international and internal 
counter-revolution arose after the victory of the Great 
October Revolution in 1917. The theoretical basis for the 
establishment of the Soviet Armed Forces was Lenin’s 
theory of the socialist revolution and one of its basic 
elements—the doctrine relating to the defence of the 
socialist state. “No revolution is worth anything unless it 
can defend itself,” Lenin pointed out. “If the ruling class, 
the proletariat, wants to hold power, it must, therefore, 
prove its ability to do so by its military organisation.” 

The Soviet Armed Forces grew in size and strength as 
the Soviet Union increased its economic and political might. 
They owe all their victories in wartime and their successes 
in the enhancement of their combat readiness in peacetime 
to their organiser, guide and teacher—the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

The organisation of the Soviet Army and Navy dates 
back to the grim days of the Civil War and foreign armed 
intervention. The Party mobilised the entire people for the 
defence of the Soviet state. The Central Committee’s 
activity in this field was directed by Lenin who played an 
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outstanding role in the formation of the Red Army, the 
organisation of the country’s defence, troop control, and the 
development of Soviet military science and strategy. The 
Central Committee led by Lenin politically and strategically 
directed military operations and the rear services, and 
turned the country into a single military camp. 

The Eighth Party Congress, held in March 1919, adopted 
a decision to form a strictly centralised and well-disciplined 
regular army. The Congress defined the Party’s military 
policy in the military section of the Party Programme, the 
resolution on the military question and the resolution on the 
attitude towards the middle peasants. 

The resolution on the military question was based on the 
main principle governing the organisation and activities of 
the Armed Forces—the Party’s control of all the armed 
forces in the country. The Congress rebuffed the Trotskyites 
who sought, among other things, to belittle the role played 
by military commissars, political bodies and Party organisa- 
tions in the Armed Forces, and condemned the “Military 
Opposition” which in effect opposed the formation of 
centralised armed forces and insisted on the partisan forms 
of army organisations. The Congress decisions served as 
a basis for the development of Soviet military science and 
at the same time as a clear programme for organising the 
rout of the foreign interventionists and the internal counter- 
revolutionary forces. 

The Red Army routed the enemy forces and saved the 
world’s first socialist state. Lenin rightly saw the main 
reason for the victory in the fact that “the authority of the 
Party united all government departments and institutions, 
because the slogans issued by the Central Committee were 
adopted by tens, hundreds, thousands and finally millions 
of people as one man”. 

Although military construction and military affairs in 
general are of a specific nature and play a role of their 
own in the life of the Soviet state, they cannot be regarded 
as isolated phenomena. Military construction is an element 
of Soviet state construction. All questions linked with the 
defence of the country, military construction, military 
practice and military theory are decided upon in full con- 
formity with the Party’s ideology and policy, on the basis 
of its decisions and instructions. 
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The CPSU is the highest form of socio-political organisa- 
tion, the guiding force of Soviet society. It directs the 
great creative activity of the Soviet people and organises, 
plans and scientifically substantiates their struggle for the 
achievement of the ultimate goal—the victory of commu- 
nism. 

The Party’s guidance in all spheres of communist 
construction naturally extends to the military field and is 
imperative for the Army and Navy. 

In its activity, the CPSU proceeds from the objective laws 
governing social development and takes into consideration 
the laws of war as a socio-political phenomenon. The 
Marxist-Leninist outlook, the most progressive in the world, 
and the genuinely scientific dialectical method of cognition 
make it possible to penetrate deep into the essence of war 
and military affairs, to study them in their development 
and their relation to the class struggle and state policies on 
an international scale. 

This is precisely the kind of profound scientific class 
approach that underlies the principles of Soviet military 
construction—socio-political, organisational, educational and 
training principles. 

The socio-political principles of Soviet military construc- 
tion are first and foremost the unity of the Armed Forces 
and the people; the conformity of the purpose of the Armed 
Forces to the just, liberation aims of the struggle; the com- 
bination of the interests of each republic and of the multi- 
national Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
combination of the interest of the USSR and all socialist 
states. Among the most important organisational principles 
are the build-up of the Soviet Armed Forces as a regular 
army always ready for action; the correspondence of the 
structure and form of organisation of the Armed Forces to 
their designation, tasks, combat methods and the requirements 
of the art of war, and unity of command as the most 
expedient method of troop control. 

The basic educational and training principles are devotion 
to communist ideas, dedication to Party principles and 
purposefulness; training of troops for all that is necessary 
at war; education in the process of military activity;; 
education in the collective and through the collective; 
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individual approach to people, and the combination of just 
strictness and respect of the men’s personal dignity and 
concern for them. 

The Party and its Central Committee collectively discuss 
and decide upon all questions pertaining to military devel- 
opment on a strictly scientific basis and with due considera- 
tion of the current needs. The CPSU Central Committee 
keeps itself informed of the state of affairs in the Army and 
the Navy and consults with commanders. The Party and 
Government leaders systematically visit units to acquaint 
themselves with life in the Army and the Navy and with 
the methods of personnel training and upbringing. 

The Armed Forces have a well-organised network of 
political bodies and Party and Komsomol (Young Communist 
League) organisations that operate in close co-operation 
with the commanders. Systematic, efficient Party and 
political work in the Armed Forces is one of the prerequisites 
of Soviet military development, an important means of 
enhancing the combat power of the Army and the Navy, 
an imperative condition for victory over the enemy. 

A scientific approach to Party and_ political work 
presupposes utter devotion to communist ideas, purposeful- 
ness and efficiency; knowledge and consideration of the 
objective laws governing social development, radical changes 
in the organisation and equipment of the armed forces and 
the nature of war in the present conditions, and skilful 
application of the forms and methods of Party and political 
work in the given conditions. It also presupposes a thorough 
study and consideration of the men’s personal traits, mood 
and needs; the employment of the achievements of peda- 
gogics, psychology and ethics; the support and application 
of all that is new and progressive; reliance on collective 
experience; regular check-ups on the execution of given 
orders, and elimination of sluggishness, formalism and other 
negative phenomena. 

The Party and political apparatus and the Party organisa- 
tions set up in the Armed Forces enhanced the men’s revo- 
lutionary consciousness, staunchness and discipline. In 
October 1918 there were slightly over 35,000 Communists 
in the Red Army and by August 1920 the number had 
increased to 300,000, or to about 65 per cent of total Party 
membership. 
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The Soviet Armed Forces grew steadily stronger in the 
years of peace that followed. As a result of the country’s 
industrialisation, the collectivisation of agriculture and the 
cultural revolution their material status and the educational 
level of the personnel improved sharply and the economic 
resources for strengthening the defences increased. 

Much was done to train skilled officers and improve the 
military educational system. In 1939 there were sixteen 
military academies, six special military faculties, 63 army 
schools, 32 flying and flying technical schools, and fourteen 
naval schools. 

A big effort was put into training political instructors. 
The replenishments came mainly from the Lenin Military 
Political Academy (it was founded in 1919), army, naval 
and military district schools, schools for junior political 
instructors, and other military political educational institu- 
tions. Of the total number of political instructors in the 
Armed Forces at the end of 1940, 77.3 per cent were 
graduates of military political educational institutions. In 
the following year the number of graduated political in- 
structors increased by about 35 per cent. Moreover, there 
were 11,000 reservist political instructors who had under- 
gone training at courses and assemblies. 

Along with the technical re-equipment of the Army and 
the Navy and the training of officers, the Party and the 
Government undertook a series of organisational measures 
as a result of which the strength of the Armed Forces 
increased considerably. 

During the Great Patriotic War the Communist Party 
organised and directed the people’s struggle against the nazi 
invader. The Party and the Soviet people strained every 
effort in those extremely difficult conditions to strengthen 
the Armed Forces and reorganise the economy along military 
lines. The strength of the Army was increased by several 
million officers and men; the war plants were evacuated 
into the eastern areas; new weapons were designed and 
their production stepped up; officers, political instructors and 
technical personnel were trained in large numbers; new 
special (armoured, artillery) formations were set up and steps 
were taken to employ them effectively; conditions were 
created to enable the fronts and army groups to cope 
successfully with operational and _ strategic tasks, and 
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measures were taken to build up a mass partisan movement 
and enhance its efficiency. 

The output of weapons and equipment constantly 
increased. In 1944 the war industry was producing five times 
as many aircraft and tanks as in 1941. In this same period 
the power of a salvo fired by all artillery pieces increased 
threefold. In 1944, the army received 29,000 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, over 40,000 planes, more than 120,000 
artillery pieces and was abundantly supplied with light and 
heavy machine guns, rifles and submachine guns. Although 
the Soviet Union was producing about three times as little 
steel as Germany and the countries occupied by the nazis, 
it surpassed her in 1944 in the output of tanks, aircraft and 
artillery pieces. The smashing victory scored by the Soviet 
war economy testified to the superiority of the socialist 
system. 

As in the years of the Civil War, the Communist Party 
sent its members to the Army and the Navy. About 48,000 
leading Party, Soviet, trade union and Komsomol function- 
aries were sent to reinforce the officer corps in the Army 
and the Navy in the very first few months of the war. 
Hundreds of thousands of Communists were mobilised or 
volunteered for war service, and their number rose steadily 
as the war went on. At the end of 1941 there were 1.3 
million Communists (42.4 per cent of total Party membership) 
in the Army and the Navy, in 1942—over 2 million (54.3 
per cent) and towards the end of the war—more than 
3.3 million (60 per cent). The Party lost many members— 
men and women—during the war. But in those same years 
its ranks were replenished by over 5 million new members. 

The Communists proved to be courageous and staunch 
organisers of the masses, capable of inspiring others to 
heroism. Of the 11,525 persons awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union, 65 per cent were Communists. As 
always, the Komsomol ably aided the Party. More than 
3.5 million of its members were decorated with orders and 
medals. 

The officers and men of all the services fought with 
dedicated courage and skill. In the course of the war the 
Soviet Armed Forces produced many remarkably gifted 
generals, admirals and other officers. In 1943 alone more 
than 1,600 officers were promoted to the rank of general 
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for successful action in battle and exceptional organisational 
abilities. More than 120 privates and sergeants finished the 
war as regimental commanders. Training in the art of war 
went on unabated in the Army and the Navy. Between 1941 
and 1943 the number of military schools increased one and 
a half times over and the number of courses rose threefold. 
Every third officer came to the Armed Forces from a mili- 
tary school or courses. 

Of no little importance for victory was the sound and 
active foreign policy pursued by the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government. It ensured the formation of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, virtually isolated the fascist bloc and 
its potential allies, and stimulated the resistance of the 
nazi-occupied nations. Sixteen countries declared war on 
Germany and ten severed diplomatic relations with her from 
July 1941 to November 1942. Germany did not win a single 
country to her side during the war. 

The Soviet people courageously overcame incredible 
difficulties, particularly in the initial phase of the war, and 
scored a magnificent victory over nazi Germany and 
militarist Japan. 

The Soviet Armed Forces have risen to a new level in their 
development in the post-war years. 

The Party adheres strictly to the military development 
policy bequeathed by Lenin. The Leninist concept concern- 
ing the immutability of the Party’s control of the Armed 
Forces was further developed in the decisions of the CPSU 
Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third Congresses, the Party 
Programme and other major documents. They formulate the 
fundamental principles of the Party's military policy, outline 
the task of enhancing the country’s defence capacity and 
the Army’s and Navy’s combat readiness. “The Party,” the 
CPSU Programme stresses, “works unremittingly to increase 
its organising and guiding influence on the entire life and 
activity of the Army, Air Force and Navy, to rally the 
servicemen round the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government, to strengthen the unity of the Armed Forces 
and the people, and to educate the soldiers in the spirit of 
courage, bravery and heroism, of readiness at any moment 
to take up the defence of their Soviet country, which is 
building communism.” 

Speaking of the growing significance of the Party’s ideo- 
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logical control over the Soviet Armed Forces, one must take 
into account a whole number of special tasks arising on 
account of the present level of military development, the 
nature and peculiarities of modern warfare, and other 
highly important factors. 

The volume and complexity of the tasks of securing the 
country’s defence have grown because of the intensifica- 
tion of imperialism’s aggressiveness. 

The balance of forces in the world keeps changing in 
favour of socialism, the working-class and the national 
liberation movement. At the same time the deepening of 
the general crisis of capitalism and the exacerbation of its 
contradictions are driving imperialism to greater adven- 
turism, increasing its aggressiveness and adding to the danger 
it presents to the peoples of the world, to peace and social 
progress. Imperialism is more and more often seeking a 
way out in armed provocations, conspiracies and open 
military intervention. The imperialist “hawks” are urging 
for a nuclear war against the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist states. The economy of the imperialist countries is 
being militarised on an unprecedented scale, their military 
budgets are swelling. Colossal sums are being spent for war 
preparations. In 1970 alone, the NATO countries spent 
103,000 million dollars on war preparations. There are 6 
million men in NATO armies today. 

US imperialism is the main reactionary force of today— 
the world policeman. The US ruling quarters are stepping 
up the arms race and improving their war machine, arming 
it first and foremost with offensive weapons. The United 
States has increased its army to several million men, more 
than ten times its pre-war level. More than three-quarters 
of the US federal budget funds go directly or indirectly 
for military purposes. The American imperialists are inter- 
fering grossly in the internal affairs of many African, Asian 
and Latin American countries. This is evidenced by their 
criminal war against the people of Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. The continuing US aggression in Indochina is the 
colonialists’ most glaring crime, the USA’s disgrace. The 
Israeli extremists and their backers—US imperialism and 
international Zionism—go on with their policy of armed 
provocation in the Middle East. Other imperialist states 
are also taking an active part in the all-out arms race. 
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The Soviet Union is doing everything in this complicated 
situation to bridle the aggressive forces of imperialism and 
prevent war and is steadfastly pursuing the Leninist peace- 
ful foreign policy which proceeds from the vital interests 
of the Soviet people and the Soviet Union’s internationalist 
revolutionary duty to the socialist countries and the working 
people of the world. 

While following a peaceful foreign policy, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government cannot ignore the growing 
aggressiveness of imperialism. In his speech at the 24th 
Congress of the CPSU, CPSU General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev stressed the peaceable nature of the Soviet state 
and said: “We have no territorial claims on anyone what- 
soever, we threaten no one, and have no intention to attack 
anyone, we stand for the free and independent develop- 
ment of all nations. But let no one, for his part, try to 
talk to us in terms of ultimatums and strength. We have 
everything necessary—a genuine peace policy, military 
might and the unity of Soviet people—to ensure the inviola- 
bility of our borders against any encroachments, and to 
defend the gains of socialism. 

“Everything created by the people,’ continued Leonid 
Brezhnev, “must be reliably protected. To strengthen the 
Soviet state means to strengthen its Armed Forces and raise 
cur country’s defence capability to the highest possible level. 
As long as we live in a troubled world, this will remain 
one of the most important tasks!’ 

A big role in enhancing the Soviet Union’s defence 
potential is played by the Law on Universal Military 
Service adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet on October 
12, 1967. This law reflects the vast changes which have 
taken place in the socio-economic sphere, in the Soviet 
people’s educational and cultural level, in the development 
of the Armed Forces and in military science. It fully 
accords with the country’s defence needs. 

The links between the Armed Forces and the entire 
military organisation, on the one hand, and the country’s 
economic, political and cultural system, on the other, and 
their interdependence have grown very much closer in the 
present-day conditions. 

The country’s defence capacity and the might of the 
Armed Forces now depend considerably more than at any 
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time in the past on the state of its economy and culture, on 
the level of its industrial and scientific development. A 
missile and nuclear war, should it ever break out, would 
strain to the limit the country’s economy and the people’s 
moral and physical efforts. That explains the utter 
importance of the Party’s centralised guidance of the 
country’s economy and the people’s armed struggle. 

The basic economic factor in the enhancement of the 
country’s defence capacity is heavy industry. It is not enough 
to have a military industry to produce modern weapons. 
There must also be highly-developed metallurgical, 
engineering, chemical, electrical engineering, electronic and 
other industries, an extensive power base, large-scale pro- 
duction of strategic raw materials and a widespread 
transport network. The Soviet Union has all this now. It 
has built enterprises making super-precision instruments, 
special metals and jet aircraft, atomic, electronic, missile, 
atomic shipbuilding and other modern industries. 

The decisive role in designing and producing modern 
weapons is played by science and technology. The efforts 
of Soviet scientists, designers, engineers, technicians and 
workers engaged in military production are directed towards 
designing the kind of weapons with which it is fully possible 
to ensure the security of the country, of the entire socialist 
world system. The latest achievements of Soviet science and 
technology have enabled, for instance, to design a number 
of completely new types of missiles, quickly to commission 
a whole system of different strategic weapons. 

The further rise of the level of political and organisational 
direction of the Armed Forces is also predetermined by the 
revolution in the military field. 

This revolution is the result of the military technological 
policy of the Soviet State, of the successes of socialist produc- 
tion, science and technology. It has found expression in 
aes interconnected transformations in the military 

eld. 

These changes have affected all the aspects of develop- 
ment of the Armed Forces. The main thing is that the Army 
and the Navy have been supplied with qualitatively new 
combat means—nuclear warheads of immense power—and 
up-to-date means of delivery, rockets. These profound 
qualitative changes in weapons have made it necessary to 
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reconsider the composition, role and correlation of the 
services and arms. 

The main service of the Soviet Armed Forces is the 
Strategic Rocket Forces. Their might is illustrated by the 
following figures: an intercontinental missile with a 100- 
megaton nuclear warhead is capable of destroying all 
military and industrial objectives in an area of several 
thousand square kilometres and the zone with a dangerous 
level of radiation created by its explosion extends over 
hundreds of thousands of square kilometres. In the last few 
years the Rocket Forces have acquired a large number of 
new and, what is especially important, mobile launchers. 

Together with nuclear-powered missile submarines, the 
Strategic Rocket Forces are the main means of deterring the 
aggressor and routing him in the event of war. But this in 
no way belittles the importance of other arms of services. 
Final victory over the aggressor may be achieved only by 
the joint effort of all services and arms. 

The equipping of the Armed Forces with missiles and 
nuclear weapons has called for a radical reorganisation of 
the old services. The fighting power of the Land Forces is 
ensured mainly by rocket units and operational-tactical units 
armed with nuclear and other missiles of different range. 
The Land Forces are now more mobile and manoeuvrable. 
Their equipment with conventional arms has been going on 
on a proportional scale. Tank and motorised infantry 
divisions have been supplied with improved types of tanks, 
artillery and other weapons. 

Airborne troops have grown considerably stronger. They 
are equipped with modern arms and landing means in the 
form of high-speed jet transport planes and_ helicopters. 
Soviet paratroops can appear in the enemy’s rear with 
everything they need, including medium tanks, to wage a 
successful battle, and are in a position to tackle major 
tactical tasks in present-day war conditions. 

The armament and organisation of the Air Defence Forces 
have undergone radical changes. New highly-efficient anti- 
aircraft missile systems and interceptor planes have been 
designed and adopted for service. The anti-aircraft means 
may be relied upon to destroy any plane and many of the 
enemy’s missiles. 

The use of anti-aircraft missiles instead of anti-aircraft 
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artillery produces a big effect. In the Second World War, 
for instance, it took between 400 and 600 shells to destroy 
an enemy plane. A modern high-speed plane, capable of 
flying twice as high as a shell of an anti-aircraft gun, can 
be brought down by one or, at most, two missiles. 

Major changes have been made in the Air Force. Obsolete 
aircraft have been replaced by modern jet aircraft, including 
supersonic long-range bombers. The Air Force is getting 
increasing numbers of missile-carrying aircraft capable of 
accurately dealing missile and nuclear blows to the enemy 
from a large distance, without entering the enemy’s air 
defence zone. The nuclear power of long-range missile- 
carrying aircraft has increased. 

A revolution in the technical equipment and armament of 
the Navy has been wrought by nuclear-powered submarines 
armed with ballistic and homing missiles. These submarines 
are indisputably superior to their predecessors because their 
firepower is many times greater and because of their speed 
and cruising capacity. The underwater missile fleet is capable 
of carrying out strategic tasks by hitting enemy objectives 
both at sea and on land. 

The Navy also has modern missile ships, missile motor- 
boats and missile and anti-submarine aircraft. 

But the Soviet Army and Navy are not powerful only 
because they are supplied with first-class weapons. Their 
power is multiplied by the morale of Soviet servicemen, 
their utter devotion to the communist cause. However good 
the weapons may be, it is people who ensure success. 

Soviet privates, seamen, and non-commissioned and petty 
officers possess remarkable qualities. They are politically 
highly conscious, completely devoted to the Leninist Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet people, courageous and ever 
ready to sacrifice themselves in defending their socialist 
country. More than 90 per cent of the privates and sergeants 
have a higher, secondary and incomplete secondary 
education. 

The personnel work tirelessly to raise the level of their 
combat and political preparedness, successfully master new 
weapons and learn to use them in battle conditions. Their 
ability to defeat the enemy in the complicated conditions of 
modern warfare is polished in the course of exercises, 
missile launching and gunnery practices. Soviet troops gave 
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vivid proof of their skill at the Dvina exercises in Byelorus- 
sia in March 1970. The exercises, in which all the arms of 
the Soviet Army were involved, were a serious test, a report 
to the Soviet people on the increased might of the Armed 
Forces and their readiness to defend the gains of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. CPSU General Secretary 
Brezhnev took part in analysing and summing up the results 
of the exercises. The exercises testified to the skill of the 
commanders, political and staff officers, to the high field 
training standard of the troops, to the high morale and 
fighting efficiency of privates, sergeants and officers, and 
their readiness to fulfil the most complex and responsible 
combat tasks. They showed that Soviet troops were in a 
position to defend their country against any aggressor. 

The Soviet Armed Forces have highly-qualified, well- 
educated officers who are fully devoted to the Party and 
the Government and capable of expertly leading troops in 
times of peace and war. Every fourth officer in the Army 
and the Navy has a higher military or specialised educa- 
tion. The proportion of engineers and technicians is grow- 
ing. Engineers and technicians today hold some 45 per cent 
of officers’ posts in the Army and Navy. The engineer com- 
mander is becoming a leading figure in the Armed Forces. 
It is noteworthy that the overwhelming majority of the 
generals, admirals and other officers are Communists or 
Komsomol members. 

Missiles, nuclear weapons and other modern materiel 
have completely altered the nature of war, the methods and 
forms of warfare. And this enhances the importance of 
military theory in preparing the country to give a fitting 
rebuff to the aggressors. 

Proceeding from objective laws of military development, 
the Communist Party and its Central Committee are doing 
everything to make Soviet military science, military strategy, 
operational art and tactics meet the requirements of the 
future war. The officers’ efforts are being directed towards 
boldly, creatively elaborating urgent military problems. 
Soviet military scientists and officers critically study, 
analyse and take into consideration the military theory and 
war experience of the bourgeois armies, their materiel and 
the strong and weak points of the military science of the 
potential enemy. 
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The international commitments of the Soviet Armed 
Forces have increased substantially and the conditions in 
which they would have to defend their socialist country 
have altered radically. 

“Developing their national economy and building up the 
defence capacity of their country,” the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee’s Theses on the centenary of Lenin’s birth say, “the 
Soviet people regard it as their internationalist duty to do 
everything possible for the economic, military and political 
strengthening of the world socialist community as a whole 
and of each of its members. To the imperialist policy of 
exporting counter-revolution our community opposes its 
own invincible might and resolve to defend the revolutionary 
gains of the people.” 

The role played in war by the moral, political and 
psychological factors and the role played by the masses in 
the achievement of victory have grown considerably in the 
present-day conditions. 

If the imperialists succeed in unleashing war, it will be a 
decisive armed clash between the opposing social systems. 
It will be fought with mass-destruction weapons on a vast 
intercontinental scale and will involve not only the armed 
forces but the population of the belligerent countries. This 
war will be extremely savage, dynamic and _ highly 
manoeuvrable. 

All this makes unusually high demands upon man, upon 
his moral, political and fighting qualities. Soviet servicemen 
must be prepared to display courage, offensive spirit, 
staunchness and will to fight and win in any conditions. 
These qualities are the stronger the greater the man’s 
political awareness, fighting skill, the better he understands 
the sacred ideals of the Party and the people, his big per- 
sonal responsibility for the defence of his socialist home- 
land. 

Together with the commanders, the political bodies and 
Party organisations strive vigorously to enhance the troops’ 
combat readiness. They exert every effort to make the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism the personal conviction of every 
serviceman and actively influence all aspects of the life and 
activity of army and naval units, headquarters and military 
schools and academies. They particularly see to it that the 
Communists set the servicemen an example in combat 
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training and political education, in the observance of the 
oath and regulations. 

Much has been done in the Armed Forces to develop 
collectivity in Party guidance, inner-Party democracy, 
criticism and self-criticism. 

The task of political education in the Armed Forces is 
constantly to strengthen the unity of the Armed Forces and 
the people and to educate the soldiers in the spirit of courage, 
bravery and heroism and comradeship with the armies of 
the socialist countries, of readiness at any moment to take 
up the defence of their country. 

The Soviet Army and Navy have everything to maintain 
their combat readiness at a high level. They are a mighty, 
invincible force that can be depended upon to protect the 
peace and creative labour of the builders of communism. 








{I. UNITY OF COMMAND 
IN THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 





—————— 


The problem of troop control occupies a special place in 
the life and activity of the Army and the Navy. The 
organisation of the Armed Forces as a strictly centralised 
military body, the co-ordination of training and education, 
the level of organisation and discipline of the personnel 
and, lastly, the troops’ combat readiness and fighting 
efficiency depend on how well the control is organised and 
what system it is based upon. 

As in the case of the development of the Armed Forces 
in general, the basic, decisive factor in the solution of the 
command problem is Lenin’s thesis that “the development 
of our army led to successful results only because it was 
carried on in the spirit of general Soviet organisation”. 

A major principle of the organisation of the Soviet Armed 
Forces is the unity of command. This concept reflects in a 
concentrated form the many years’ experience of Soviet 
military development. 

The basic principles of government in the Soviet Union 
are socialist democratism, the direct participation of the 
masses in administration and the concentration of the 
administrative functions in the hands of the elected or 
appointed corporate bodies which are guided in their 
activity by the principle of collective guidance. These bodies 
are vested with appropriate rights and are responsible to 
the Party and the Government for the fulfilment of the tasks 
entrusted to them. 

Corporate methods are applied in all spheres of state 
activity, in the activities of social organisations. Collectivism 
is the supreme principle of Party leadership. At any rate, 
and under all circumstances without exception, Lenin 
pointed out, corporate management must be accompanied 
by the precisest definition of the personal responsibility of 
every individual for a precisely defined job. 
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Lenin qualified one-man management as a system of 
management under which a complete unity of will is 
achieved by subordinating the will of hundreds, thousands 
and scores of thousands of people to the will of one person, 
as a system that best ensures the most effective utilisation 
of human abilities and a real, not verbal, verification of 
work done. One-man management enhances the personal 
responsibility of both the person in charge and the people 
executing orders, and ensures the flexibility and efficiency 
of management. That is why, Lenin taught, “the practical 
management of institutions, enterprises, undertakings or 
tasks should be entrusted to one comrade, known for his 
firmness, resolution, boldness and ability to conduct practical 
affairs and who enjoys the greatest confidence”. 

The functions of management under this system are 
exercised by a person who is vested with administrative 
power and the necessary rights to fulfil the tasks entrusted 
to him and who is fully responsible for the sector he is in 
charge of. 

One-man management does not contradict the principle 
of socialist democratism, the Soviet type of state or corporate 
methods of administration. 

The Army and the Navy in a socialist country form a 
specific, strictly centralised military organisation built from 
above in accordance with the law on general military 
service. Their activity is strictly governed by state laws and 
military regulations. The peculiarities of service in both 
peace- and wartime require of people to display the greatest 
unity of will, perfect organisation and iron discipline, 
exceptional fortitude, trustworthiness, efficiency and flexibil- 
ity of control. 

Such control is best achieved when there is unity of com- 
mand which ensures the servicemen’s implicit subordination 
to the will of the commander. The unity of command also 
ensures the factual unity of action of the personnel in all 
sections of the military organism, strict personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of every Soviet serviceman for the 
task entrusted to him, observance of discipline, co-ordina- 
tion of training and education, the success of combat opera- 
tions, and the troops’ constant combat readiness in 
peacetime. 

Analysing the experience of military organisation in a 
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speech delivered at the Third All-Russia Congress of 
Economic Councils on January 27, 1920, Lenin said: “This 
experience is worth thinking about. Developing systemat- 
ically, it passed from a corporate form that was casual and 
vague to a corporate form elevated to the status of a system 
of organisation and permeating all the institutions of the 
army; and now, as a general tendency, it has arrived at the 
principle of one-man responsibility as the only correct 
method of work.” 

And so, even back in those early days of the Soviet state, 
Lenin and the Communist Party regarded the unity of 
command as the only correct system of troop control, as a 
major principle of the organisation of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. In the concrete historical conditions prevailing in 
those days, however, there was practically no possibility of 
implementing this principle, and that largely because the 
Armed Forces lacked sufficient numbers of officers of 
worker and peasant origin. 

In organising a regular army, the young Soviet Republic 
was compelled to enlist the aid of a large number of military 
specialists from among the generals and other officers of 
the old army, most of them representatives of the overthrown 
exploiting classes. It is only natural that the Soviet state 
could not entrust them with the fate of the Red Army, to 
vest them with the commanders’ full powers. The masses 
of workers and peasants in army uniform, who had just 
freed themselves from the high-handedness of the tsarist 
generals and other officers, distrusted them and would never 
have accepted their undivided sway as commanders. 

The correct and only possible form of command in those 
conditions was the corporate form, and so the Government 
introduced the system of military commissars—the Party’s 
representatives in the Armed Forces. The commanders from 
among the generals and other officers of the old army were 
put under their supervision. 

The military commissars played a decisive role in 
strengthening the Army and the Navy, in the political 
education of the personnel, in the promotion of conscious 
military discipline, and in the training of commanders. At 
the same time a big job was initiated to train commanders 
from among workers and peasants at courses, schools and 
academies. The new commanders quickly gained experience, 
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going through the grim school of struggle against the 
interventionist and the internal counter-revolutionary forces. 

The command personnel underwent substantial changes 
during the Civil War and in the early post-war years, when 
the Soviet Armed Forces were considerably reduced. Only 
the best commanders, who had displayed their abilities and 
proved their devotion to the Soviet Government in bitter 
battle with the enemies of the revolution were left within 
the ranks. 

The unity of command, which was introduced in the Soviet 
Armed Forces in 1925, was at first complete and incomplete. 
In the first instance the commander was a member of the 
Party who was capable of giving Party and _ political 
guidance and who was responsible for all aspects of the 
unit’s life and activity, for the political education of the 
personnel and their political and moral state. In short, he 
exercised the functions of the commander and the commis- 
sar, and had an assistant on political affairs. In the second 
instance—in that of incomplete unity of command—the unit 
commander exercised operational training, administrative 
and supply functions. The commissar remained but he was 
relieved of the responsibility of supervising the commander’s 
activity. The commissar was in charge of Party and political 
work and was responsible for the personnel’s political 
education and their political and moral state. Without 
directly exercising training, administrative and supply 
functions, the commissar used all his influence and authority 
to help the commander improve the quality of training and 
the material and technical state of the unit. This form of 
unity of command was the most widespread in the initial 
years of its inception. 

As the number of Party members among the officers 
increased and they gained experience in political education, 
more and more commanders were vested with the full 
powers provided for under the unity of command system. 
By 1932, for instance, over 90 per cent of the commanders 
had been vested with these powers. 

This process was twice interrupted (in 1937-40 and 1941- 
42) when the system of military commissars was re-introduced 
in the Soviet Armed Forces. This measure was a temporary 
one, necessitated by the concrete historical conditions in 
those days. 
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The international situation in the mid-1930s was very 
tense. The expansion of the aggressive actions undertaken 
by the German nazis and the Italian fascists in Europe and 
the Japanese militarists in the Far East increased the danger 
of an attack on the Soviet Union. The Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government were forced to take a number of 
measures to ensure adequate defence. One of these was the 
considerable increase of the strength of the Army and the 
Navy. In 1927 there were 586,000 officers and men in the 
Armed Forces, by 1937 their number had been increased to 
1,433,000 and by 1941 to 4,207,000. Their material status 
was improved too. 

The build-up of the Armed Forces necessitated the recall 
of tens of thousands of reserve officers. Since there were not 
enough of them, many commanders were promoted without 
adequate training. Moreover, a large number of people 
called to the colours were not members of the Party and 
so the proportion of Communists among the officers and the 
rank and file declined. 

It was due to these circumstances that the Party’s Central 
Committee, meeting in May 1937, deemed it necessary to 
re-introduce the institute of military commissars. This 
measure was taken to improve the Party-political guidance 
in the Armed Forces and to help the commanders enhance 
combat readiness in the Army and the Navy. 

The introduction of the institute of military commissars 
to a certain extent restricted the commanders’ rights but did 
not mean the renunciation of the highly important principle 
of Soviet military development—unity of command. The 
provision relating to the military commissars said the com- 
mander and the commissar were equally responsible for the 
training, education, political and moral state and discipline 
of the personnel, for the combat, operational and mobilisation 
readiness, and for the state of the weapons and supplies. It 
also stressed that the commander was the senior officer of 
\ the unit, department or institution subordinated to him and 
that all orders were issued in his name and in the first 
person. 

The institute of military commissars introduced in 1937 
thus essentially differed from the institute of military com- 
missars of the days of the Civil War and foreign interven- 
tion. Then, as we have already said, the commissars 
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supervised the activity of the commanders, many of whom 
had been officers in the old army. In the new conditions, the 
military commissars helped the commanders brought up in 
the Soviet conditions to control troops. 

The close co-operation of the commanders and the com- 
missars helped raise the officers’ military and political level. 
This created conditions for abolishing the institute of mili- 
tary commissars and introducing full unity of command. On 
August 12, 1940, the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
issued a decree on the enhancement of unity of command in 
the Red Army and Navy which abolished the institute of 
military commissars introduced in 1937. The unit com- 
manders were charged with full responsibility for all aspects 
of army and navy life and activities, including political 
education. The post of deputy commander for political 
affairs was introduced in all army and naval units, military 
training institutions, and other army and naval establish- 
ments. 

Less than a year later nazi Germany treacherously 
attacked the Soviet Union. The Great Patriotic War was 
an all-round test of the strength of the Soviet State and its 
Armed Forces. 

The officers trained in peacetime proved well their worth 
in the extremely bitter fighting that followed. But there were 
not enough officers for the many-million strong army that 
was being built up. Part of the reserve officers lacked 
military education and went only through a short training 
course. And the war had immeasurably complicated the 
commanders’ job. They needed assistance in both the 
military and political sphere. All this made it necessary to 
re-introduce the institute of military commissars, and it was 
established by the decree of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium on July 16, 1941. The institute of military com- 
missars was introduced in all regiments, divisions, head- 
quarters and institutions of military training of the Red 
Army, and a system of political instructors in the companies, 
batteries and squadrons. On July 20 the decree was extended 
to the Navy as well. 

The military commissars played a big role in enhancing 
the might of the Soviet Armed Forces in the initial, 
extremely difficult period of the war. They helped organise 
the performance of combat missions, strengthened the 
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authority of the commanders, trained the fighting men in 
the spirit of Soviet patriotism, supreme devotion to the 
socialist homeland and hatred for its enemies, and by their 
personal courage and valour raised the men’s fighting 
spirit. 

Commanders and political instructors gained experience 
in bitter fighting. Towards the end of 1942 the Armed 
Forces had a well-trained corps of officers tested by fire 
and utterly devoted to the people, the Party and the home- 
land. On October 9 of that year the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet issued a decree on the establishment of 
complete unity of command and the abolition of the institute 
of military commissars in the Red Army. The place of mili- 
tary commissars and political instructors was taken over 
by the deputy commanders for political affairs. On October 
13 the decree was extended to the Navy. 

The role of one-man command is particularly important 
in the Army and the Navy in the present-day conditions 
for the achievement of victory in a missile and nuclear war, 
if the imperialist powers unleash it. The success of opera- 
tions will depend to a great extent on the centralised, 
efficient, stable and firm troop control from up down on 
the basis of unity of command, on absolute subordination to 
the commander and faultless fulfilment of his orders. 

To be a capable commander, an officer must be ideolog- 
ically mature and possess broad military theoretical and 
technical knowledge. The continuing progress in armaments 
and the improvement of tactics and operational art make 
it essential for officers and men profoundly to understand 
the character of present-day battle, to know the peculiarities 
and potentialities of new weapons, to be able to use them 
effectively, and to discover and take into account the 
enemy’s strong and weak points. A commander must be 
capable of exceptionally quickly responding to the con- 
stantly changing complicated combat situation, making 
estimates, adopting decisions, assigning missions, organising 
and controlling their fulfilment, setting his subordinates an 
example by his own courage. 

Unity of command thus in practice makes increasing 
demands on the officers, on their knowledge, their moral 
political and commanding qualities, their organising abilities 
and methods of troop control. 
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A commander’s traits, political level and efficiency are 
best revealed by his working style and methods. The most 
important of these qualities is his devotion to the Party. It 
exerts a decisive influence on his activity and conduct. A 
commander’s devotion to the Party manifests itself in his 
desire to fulfil the tasks set him as best as possible, to 
subordinate all his activity and actions to the interests of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government, in his intense 
activity and creative initiative, fidelity to principles, intoler- 
ance of shortcomings, strict demands upon himself and his 
subordinates, personal example, support of all that is new 
and progressive, in his close links with the masses, concern 
for people, modesty and simplicity. 

A commander’s authority must always be high and indis- 
putable. But it does not come to him as a supplement to his 
post and rank. It is won by knowledge, experience, by his 
deeds and conduct, by his correct attitude to people. 

Commanders implement the Party’s policy in the Armed 
Forces together with military councils and army and navy 
political bodies and Party organisations. 

The military councils, whose composition is approved by 
the CPSU Central Committee, are corporate troop control 
bodies. They are set up in the most important complex 
sections of the military organism—in the districts (fronts), 
army groups, fleets, armed services and certain commands. 
The military councils discuss and decide on all the important 
aspects of army life and activity and are responsible to the 
CPSU Central Committee, the Soviet Government, the 
military councils of higher order and the USSR Ministry 
of Defence for the state and the combat preparedness of the 
troops. 

The military councils do not belittle the role of com- 
manders. On the contrary, they give them strength and 
confidence in the correctness of the adopted decisions. The 
commanding general presides over the corresponding 
military council and its decisions are implemented in 
accordance with his orders. Therein is expressed the com- 
bination of unity of command and the activity of the 
corporate troop control bodies in the units concerned. 

Also organically combined with unity of command in troop 
control is the activity of the army and naval political bodies 
and Party organisations. 
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The commanders are vitally interested in the uninterrupted 
growth of the activity of Party and Komsomol organisations, 
in the improvement of their ideological and organisational 
work in raising the level of combat training and political 
education and strengthening discipline. 

Unity of command in the Soviet Armed Forces best 
combines the personal authority of the commander with the 
will of the collective, firm control by the commander and 
strict fulfilment of orders by his subordinates with the 
development of their activity and creative initiative, with 
the attention the commander ought to pay to the experience 
of the masses, with the vigorous support of his exactingness 
by the Party and Komsomol organisations and the entire 
military organism. 

A Soviet commander is not only and not simply a superior 
vested with wide powers. He is also a political educator. 
In training and educating his men, he shapes a communist 
outlook and develops high moral, political and fighting 
qualities in them. 

There is unity of command in the bourgeois armies too 
but it has a fundamentally different basis. 

The armies of the imperialist powers are instruments of 
monopoly bourgeois rule. They are employed to suppress 
revolutionary and national liberation movements and _ to 
wage wars of aggrandisement. And so the unity of command 
in these armies is fully subordinated to the interests of the 
exploiter classes. 

In an imperialist country soldiers and sailors are recruited 
mainly from among the working people while officers 
consist almost wholly of representatives of the bourgeoisie 
and its servitors. In such armed forces the officers’ relations 
with the men and the seamen clearly can only be those of 
domination and subordination, and unity of command is 
merely a system of compulsion, a means employed by the 
officers to impose the exploiters’ will upon the other ranks. 

Unity of command in the Soviet Armed Forces serves the 
interests of the people and is subordinated to one aim—to 
enhance the combat might of the Army and the Navy. What 
makes it fundamentally different from unity of command 
in the bourgeois armed forces is the nature of the Soviet 
social and state system and the historical purposes and 
peculiarities of the Armed Forces of the Soviet state which 
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stand on guard of peace and people’s happiness, protect the 
creative labours of the builders of communism and, together 
with the armed forces of the other socialist countries, reliably 
ensure the security of the entire socialist community. 

The Soviet Armed Forces are a cherished creation of the 
Soviet people and military service is an honourable duty of 
every citizen of the USSR. The socio-political and ideolog- 
ical unity of Soviet society, the indestructible alliance of 
the workers and collective farmers and the friendship of the 
Soviet peoples are vividly manifest in the inherent unity 
and high political and moral state of the Army and Navy 
personnel. 

The Armed Forces of the USSR are cemented by the 
community of aims of all their members—from private to 
marshal. Relations between the commanders and_ their 
subordinates are distinguished by mutual respect and trust, 
based on their loyalty to the socialist homeland and on their 
common urge to discharge their military duty well. High 
political awareness and unity of class interests among the 
officers and men engender a feeling of collectivism and 
mutual assistance and are the foundation of the profound 
confidence the servicemen have in their superiors. The 
subordinates regard their orders as orders coming from the 
Motherland. A commander’s order or directive is law for 
the subordinate and does not tolerate any deviation. 

Commanders are personally responsible to their superiors 
and the directive bodies for constantly keeping their units 
in combat and mobilisational readiness. They answer for 
combat training and political education, for the personnel’s 
education, discipline, morale and political state, for the state 
of weapons, equipment and means of transport, for the 
material well-being of their subordinates and the medical 
service. In wartime commanders are fully responsible for 
the combat activity of their troops. 

The steady enhancement of the unity of command pre- 
supposes a constant rise of the officers’ ideological and 
theoretical level. 

The commanders, the political bodies and the Party 
organisations possess considerable experience in the ideolog- 
ical and political training of officers. This aim is served 
by Marxist-Leninist courses, the network of Party 
schools, assemblies, seminars and theoretical conferences. 
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Nevertheless, political self-education was and is the basic 
method employed to raise the officers’ ideological level. 

An excellent school of ideological training is personal 
participation in political work among the men. Lenin taught 
that a man who did not take an active part in political 
work, who did not personally participate in political discus- 
sion, could not be a political leader. 

The absolute majority of the commanders, knowing well 
that they are just as responsible for the ideological and 
political state of their units as for the fulfilment of combat 
readiness plans, actively participate in political work among 
the personnel. Many commanders are in charge of the 
officers’ Marxist-Leninist study groups, theoretical seminars, 
and political studies for privates, seamen, non-commissioned 
and petty officers. The political bodies and Party organisa- 
tions enlist the participation of commanders in political 
work—lectures and talks on the theory and policy of the 
Communist Party—and train them for practical political 
activity among the masses. 

To strengthen unity of command it is very important to 
raise the level of the commanders’ military knowledge, 
technical culture and methodological skill. 

In the army and navy units officers improve their mili- 
tary knowledge at the commanders’ training courses and 
independently. Particular attention is devoted to questions 
of modern warfare, the fundamentals of nuclear physics, 
rocketry and radio electronics, and mathematics. 

Besides giving the officers knowledge, the commanders’ 
training courses help them develop high moral and combat 
qualities. 

To help officers improve their military theoretical and 
technical knowledge and methodological proficiency the 
commanders, the political bodies and the Party organisa- 
tions widely popularise and introduce progressive methods, 
organise military technical propaganda, help officers in their 
independent study of manuals, regulations and other military 
literature and assist them in learning to handle military 
equipment and weapons. Particular attention is paid to 
young officers. 

On his assignment to a unit, a newly-commissioned officer 
naturally worries about his coming service and the big 
responsibility he has assumed together with the commission. 
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He has knowledge, he has been taught to work with people. 
But in no lectures will he find everything he meets with 
from his very first day in the unit. Here he goes through the 
school of life, and to make this school fruitful, to make it 
help the young officer quickly to find his place, the com- 
mander, the political bodies and the Party organisations 
closely watch his ideological growth, help him cultivate the 
habit of teaching and training his subordinates and acquire 
the necessary qualities of a commander. 

When young officers arrive in a large unit, for instance, 
their elder comrades surround them with solicitude and 
attention, try to understand their worries and do something 
about them, help them establish proper relations with their 
subordinates, and enhance their confidence in themselves. 
On their arrival, the young officers are received by the com- 
mander and the chief of the political section who tell them 
about the unit’s battle traditions, tasks and what the new- 
comers themselves have concretely to do. They are welcomed 
as warmly in the smaller units. Here they are acquainted 
in detail with the unit and the sub-unit they will serve in, 
introduced to all the officers and helped to settle down. 

In the case of young officers, efforts are concentrated on 
cultivating high moral, political and fighting qualities in 
them and improving their methodological skill. This is done 
by means of lectures, reports, methodological conferences, 
talks, quizzes, debates and topical discussions on morality, 
handling of military equipment, etc. 

At methodological training assemblies and methodological 
conferences experienced methodologists and commanders 
pass on their knowledge to young officers and teach them 
how to train and educate their subordinates. 

Senior commanders systematically attend lessons conducted 
by young officers, help them with advice and show them 
the finer points. Highly useful are lectures on pedagogics, 
psychology and the fundamentals of military training. Many 
young officers study at evening universities of Marxism- 
Leninism. All this helps them discharge their duties well. 

The results of the commander’s work depend vastly on 
how solidly he relies on the Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions. 

The commanders’ daily contacts with the Communists and 
the Komsomol members and the attention they give to their 
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suggestions enhance their own authority, enrich their 
experience, help them make bold decisions and successfully 
carry them out with the support of the Party and Komsomol 
organisations. 

The ability to make correct use of these organisations’ 
power of influence and organically to tie Party-political 
work with army life is a big art, and the political bodies 
and the Party organisations help the commanders master 
it. Wide use is made to this end of seminars and conferences 
on the exchange of experience, lectures on the development 
of the Party and the political education and military training 
of the personnel, individual instruction, practical on-the-spot 
assistance by senior officers, political workers and leaders 
of Party organisations. 

One of the main prerequisites for improving troop 
control, strengthening unity of command and raising the 
commanders’ authority is harmonious, businesslike and 
comradely co-operation between the commanders and the 
political workers. Together they work to strengthen unity 
of command on a Party basis. 

To strengthen unity of command it is extremely important 
to teach servicemen to carry out orders faultlessly. The 
commanders, the political bodies and the Party and Kom- 
somol organisations constantly explain to the personnel the 
need and essence of unity of command, tell them of the 
services rendered to the country by the commanders, strive 
for the personnel’s implicit conscious subordination to their 
superiors, and vigorously combat the least manifestation of 
negligence towards orders and directives. 

The education of servicemen in the spirit of devotion and 
respect for the commanders and conscious subordination to 
them strengthens army and naval collectives, discipline and 
unity of command. And this guarantees the successful 
fulfilment of the tasks confronting the Soviet Armed Forces. 


III. POLITICAL BODIES 

IN THE SOVIET ARMY AND NAVY, 
POLITICAL APPARATUS 

IN ARMY AND NAVAL UNITS 


Political Bodies 





The political bodies were set up as the Party’s guidance 
bodies in the Armed Forces during the Civil War, at the 
time of the establishment of the Soviet state’s regular army. 

The political departments conducted political, Party, 
cultural and educational work both in the army and among 
the population in and near the front-line areas. 

These departments were set up by the revolutionary 
military councils of fronts and armies, were their organs and 
exercised both administrative and Party functions. Being 
military-administrative apparatus subordinated to the revo- 
lutionary military councils and the commissars, they co- 
ordinated and directed the activity of the Party organisa- 
tions in the Armed Forces. It was through the political 
bodies and the commissars that the Party exercised complete 
day-to-day control over the Armed Forces, over their life 
and operations in the bitter struggle against the enemies of 
the Soviet state. 

The political bodies played an enormous role in the 
achievement of victory over the forces of internal counter- 
revolution and foreign intervention. Referring to their 
activity in the Civil War years, Mikhail Frunze* wrote: 
“Who introduced elements of order and discipline into the 
ranks of the young Red regiments set up to the boom of 
cannon? Who in the hours of failure and defeat kept up 
the soldiers’ courage and spirit and infused new energy 
into their shaken ranks? Who organised the army’s logistics 
and established Soviet order, thus making it possible for our 
troops to advance quickly and successfully? Who by their 


* Mikhail Frunze (1885-1925)—outstanding Soviet Communist Party 
leader and statesman, gifted organiser and commander of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, one of the founders of Soviet military science. 
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persevering and painstaking work demoralised the enemy’s 
ranks, disorganised his rear and thus paved the ground to 
future successes? 

“It was the political bodies of the army and it must be 
said that they did it brilliantly. The services they rendered 
are immeasurable.” 

In the years of peaceful socialist construction the political 
bodies contributed substantially to the strengthening of the 
Armed Forces, to their technical equipment, to the political 
and military education of their personnel. 

These bodies played an enormously important role in the 
Great Patriotic War. Together with the commanders and 
the Party and Komsomol organisations they rallied the 
Armed Forces round the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government, strengthened the personnel politically and 
morally, and developed their offensive spirit, staunchness 
and determination to rout the enemy. 

Today, on account of the revolutionary changes in the 
Armed Forces, the growing scope and complexity of their 
tasks and the character of missile and nuclear warfare, 
which requires of man to strain his entire moral and physical 
strength, the volume of the political bodies’ activity has 
become much greater and their responsibility for the mili- 
tary training and political education of the personnel has 
increased. Well-organised ideological and educational work 
is one of the decisive factors in strengthening the Army 
and the Navy. 

The basic tasks of the political bodies in the present 
conditions are defined by the Regulations for the Soviet 
Army and Navy Political Bodies. 

By their work the political bodies constantly enhance the 
combat might of the Armed Forces, secure the Party’s 
influence on the life and activity of the Army and the Navy, 
unite the personnel round the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. They educate the men in the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism, in the spirit of utter devotion to the 
people, their socialist homeland, the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government, in the spirit of socialist patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism. The political bodies teach 
the soldiers consciously to discharge their military duty, to 
understand profoundly their personal responsibility for the 
defence of their country, to promote friendship among the 
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peoples of the Soviet Union, to observe the principles of the 
moral code of the builders of communism, to be ready to 
spare no effort and, if necessary, to give their lives for their 
socialist country, for the triumph of communism. The polit- 
ical bodies explain to the personnel of the Armed Forces 
the CPSU Programme and the home and foreign policies 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
and popularise the successes of communist construction 
in the USSR and the achievements of other socialist 
countries. 

The political bodies direct their ideological, educational 
and organisational activities towards enhancing the combat 
readiness of the troops, hightening their vigilance and 
strengthening discipline. They teach the soldiers to be loyal 
to the oath, to be courageous, heroic, staunch, hardy and 
resolute in discharging their military duty, to be highly 
vigilant and to hate the enemies of communism. The political 
bodies skilfully take part in military training and political 
education, oppose simplification and indulgence in training. 
But they do not arrogate the functions of commanders. They 
help the latter to eliminate the shortcomings that hamper 
the growth of the troops’ combat preparedness, strengthen 
unity of command, raise the commanders’ authority, teach 
the men faultlessly to carry out orders and implicitly obey 
their superiors. Together with the commanders they organise 
socialist emulation and study, generalise and put advanced 
methods into practice. 

In guiding Party organisations and promoting the 
Communists’ initiative and activity, the political bodies 
strictly abide by the Leninist norms of Party life. They 
educate Party members and candidate members in the spirit 
of communist ideology, impress upon the Communists the 
need to set an example to others in studies and in the per- 
formance of duties, encourage criticism and self-criticism, 
draw the Communists into Party work, maintain close ties 
with men who are not members of the Party, and help 
strengthen Party organisations. 

The political bodies give day-to-day guidance to the 
Komsomol members, encourage their initiative and indepen- 
dent activity, educate them in the spirit of utter loyalty to 
the country, the Communist Party and the people, teach 
them to observe the principles of the moral code of the 
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builders of communism, to be true to the oath and to abide 
by the regulations. 

Among the tasks the political bodies are confronted with, 
one of the most important and complex is that of studying, 
selecting and training political workers, and of taking part 
in the selection, assignment and attestation of officers. 

It is also the duty of the political bodies to look after the 
military publications and to control their ideological content 
and trend. 

The political bodies see to it that the material and cultural 
needs of the personnel are met, that privates, seamen, non- 
commissioned and petty officers and officers receive their 
allowances in full and on time, that the units are supplied 
with political and military literature, fiction, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. They resolutely combat thriftlessness, waste 
of government funds, misappropriation and other harmful 
phenomena which undermine the combat readiness of the 
Armed Forces, and draw the servicemen into the activity 
of the public control bodies. 

The political bodies maintain close ties with the local 
Soviets, public organisations, industrial enterprises and col- 
lective and state farms, take part in the activities of the 
local Party committees and systematically inform them of 
the political work done in the army units and on_ board 
warships, acquaint the servicemen with the achievements of 
workers, collective farmers and intellectuals in the given 
city, region, territory and republic, help the local govern- 
ment bodies with mass defence work among the population, 
to educate the masses, especially the younger generation, in 
the spirit of devotion to the Army and the Navy, of 
readiness to sacrifice themselves in the defence of their 
socialist country. 

Such are the basic tasks of the political bodies and it is in 
conformity with these tasks that their structure is decided 
upon and their duties are defined. 

The CPSU Central Committee guides Party-political work 
in the Armed Forces through the Main Political Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Army and Navy. The Main Political 
Administration consists of departments and sections in charge 
of Party-political work. 

To ensure collectivity in the solution of major questions 
relating to Party-political work and the education of army 
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and navy political workers in the spirit of observance of 
the Leninist norms of Party life and the principles of Party 
guidance, the Main Political Administration has set up a 
bureau consisting of the leading functionaries of the Main 
Political Administration. The Bureau’s decisions are adopted 
by a majority vote and implemented on the orders and 
directives of the Chief of the Main Political Administration. 

The directives on Party-political work in the Army and 
the Navy are signed by the USSR Minister of Defence and 
the Chief of the Main Political Administration. Directives 
and instructions on current Party-political work are issued 
by the Chief of the Main Political Administration. 

The Main Political Administration of the Soviet Army 
and Navy is accountable for its activity to the CPSU Central 
Committee and reports on the state of the Armed Farces 
and political work in the Army and Navy to the USSR 
Minister of Defence. 

The Main Political Administration is charged with the 
guidance of the political departments and the Party and 
Komsomol organisations in the Army and the Navy. It is 
the channel through which the Party influences all aspects 
of the Armed Forces’ life and activity, enhances their com- 
bat readiness, strengthens military discipline, raises the 
personnel’s political level and boosts their morale. 

The Main Political Administration renders practical 
assistance to the political bodies and Party organisations 
through its functionaries who brief the officers of these 
bodies and organisations in the Army and Navy units on 
all major issues of Party-political work, as well as by 
generalising and popularising advanced methods of combat 
training and political education and the experience of 
Party-political and mass cultural work among the personnel. 
Practical assistance is also given the political bodies and 
Party organisations in the process of the check-up on how 
they fulfil the decisions of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government and the orders and directives of the 
USSR Minister of Defence and the Chief of the Main 
Political Administration. 

The Main Political Administration organises ideological 
work in the Army and the Navy, directs the Marxist- 
Leninist studies of the officers, including generals and 
admirals, and the political education of privates, seamen 
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and non-commissioned and petty officers, and supervises the 
Party educational system. 

The Main Political Administration is in charge of the 
national military newspapers, journals and other media of 
mass propaganda, as well as of the military publishing 
houses. 

It studies the requirements and the political sentiments 
of the personnel and takes care of the servicemen’s and 
civilian personnel’s material well-being, living conditions 
and cultural facilities. 

A big role in the Administration’s activity is played by 
the study, selection and assignment of political workers in 
accordance with the list of appointments established in the 
Armed Forces; supervision of the work conducted with the 
political workers in the Army and the Navy; direction of 
training and re-training courses for political workers, and 
participation in the selection, assignment and attestation of 
commanding personnel. 

One of the most important duties of the Main Political 
Administration is to promote closer fraternal co-operation 
between the Soviet Army and Navy and the armies and 
navies of the other socialist countries. 

‘The armed forces services, military districts, army groups, 
air defence commands and fleets have political administra- 
tions which organise and direct Party-political work in the 
army and naval units, and at their military institutions and 
educational establishments, as well as in the Ministry of 
Defence units and institutions subordinated to them where 
Party-political work is concerned. These political bodies are 
headed by members of military councils—by the chiefs of 
political administrations. 

Special political departments are set up to organise Party- 
political work in the formations and military educational 
establishments. 

On account of the specific character of organisation in the 
Army and the Navy and the nature of the tasks they are 
called upon to perform, the political bodies are set up by the 
Ministry of Defence and the Main Political Administration 
in accordance with the established structure. Members of 
political bodies and deputy commanders for political affairs 
are appointed. 

The Party commissions set up by the political bodies in 
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the Soviet Army and Navy are charged with the task of 
examining the decisions of the Party organisations on the 
admission of servicemen to the Communist Party and on 
the offences committed by Communists and Komsomol 
members. The Party commissions are collective bodies. They 
are elected at Party conferences and are accountable to 
them. The only exception is the Party Commission of the 
Main Political Administration which is established in a 
totally different way. It examines the appeals against the 
decisions of the Party commissions of the army group, 
district and fleet political administrations. 

The Party commissions are in the charge of the political 
bodies. The decisions the Party commission adopts are 
reported by its secretary to the chief of the political body. 
The decisions are adopted only after a thorough and all- 
round consideration of the issues concerned. If this is not 
done or the decision is taken in contravention of the Party 
Rules, the chief of the political body may request its 
reconsideration. If need be, he may refer the issue to the 
Party commission of a higher political body. 

The Party commission’s decisions on admission to the 
Party and on the institution of Party proceedings against 
delinquents are adopted by a majority vote by a show of 
hands and are immediately announced, at the commission’s 
meeting. 

Such are the general tasks handled by the political bodies 
of the Soviet Armed Forces. It is of course impossible to 
deal in detail with the practical activity of all the political 
bodies in a single chapter of the book. We shall therefore 
concentrate the reader’s attention on the work of the political 
department of a formation, the primary unit in the Armed 
Forces’ system of political bodies. 

The political department of a formation is in charge of 
the Party-political and educational work with the personnel 
and organises it in the army and naval units. It is account- 
able for its activity to the political body it is subordinated 
to and to the commander of the formation. The chief of the 
political department is the formation’s deputy commander 
for political affairs. 

In their activity, the political bodies should display high- 
level communist ideology, efficiency, a keen sense of the new, 
and devotion to principle. They have no right to condone 
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shortcomings, irrespective of who is responsible for them 
and what sector they affect. “Conciliationism,” Lenin said, 
“...is the most harmful thing for the workers’ party... 
the destruction of the party.” Adherence to principle is the 
only correct policy. To be successful in their activity, it is 
imperative for the political bodies to go to the root of every 
matter of concern, to show interest in everything, not to be 
content with what has been achieved, to strengthen ties with 
the servicemen, to ascertain the personnel’s feelings and 
requirements and promptly react to them, to be able to 
mobilise the masses for the fulfilment of the day-to-day tasks, 
and never allow their words to be at variance with their 
deeds. 

Political workers always seek to act purposefully, con- 
centrating their efforts, as Lenin taught, on the solution of 
the basic problems. “You must be able at each particular 
moment,” he wrote, “to find the particular link in the chain 
which you must grasp with all your might in order to hold 
the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition to 
the next link.” 

Of paramount importance is the organisational work done 
by the political bodies in the army and naval units in the 
fulfilment of the Party’s and the Government’s decisions, 
the orders and directives of the USSR Minister of Defence 
and the Chief of the Main Political Administration, and the 
orders of the commanders. The officers of the political 
departments make it their task not only to discover short- 
comings but—and that is especially important—to help 
eliminate them. Particular care is taken in training and 
educating company political workers. And for that it is 
necessary to have a perfect knowledge of one’s job, to know 
the tasks confronting a formation, a unit or a warship, to 
know their content and how they must be fulfilled, to 
understand the conditions in which these tasks are fulfilled, 
and to select enterprising, well-grounded and authoritative 
persons to check up on the fulfilment of these tasks and to 
help the commanders and the Party organisations. Only if 
this is done will it be possible properly to tackle any issue 
and really to eliminate the shortcomings. 

Before going to a regiment or a warship the officers of the 
political department determine the whole range of questions 
they will have to tackle. 
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The duration of such visits is an important question. 
In most cases, as experience shows, they last from four 
to seven days. This suffices for the officers of political 
departments to familiarise themselves with the situation, 
carry out their programme and render practical assistance to 
the commander, the political worker and the Party and 
Komsomol organisations. Shorter visits are not infrequent 
cither. 

It is becoming a practice for the officers of the political 
department and the headquarters of the formation concerned 
to make joint visits to regiments. This enables them to make 
a deeper study of the state of affairs there and to help 
improve the organisation of training and education. Such 
joint work helps the officers of the headquarters and the 
political department to develop similar firm views on all 
problems of training and better to co-ordinate their actions. 
Lastly, joint work helps the officers of the political depart- 
ment to acquaint themselves better with military affairs and 
gives the staff officers practical experience in Party-political 
work, 

When the officers of political departments complete their 
work, the results of the check-up job are always summed 
up at meetings in the army and navy units. This is indis- 
pensable because the progressive experience of a relatively 
small number of people should be made the property of all. 

One of the most important elements of the organisational 
work done by the political departments is their guidance 
of the activity of the army and naval deputy commanders 
for political affairs and of the Party and Komsomol organi- 
sations. It is through them that the political bodies mobilise 
the masses to enhance combat readiness. 

The officers of the political bodies work systematically 
in the units and on board the warships. But they do not come 
as inspectors. Their aim and desire are to help set things 
right, to achieve definite results. It is not enough merely to 
issue directives and express disapproval. The tasks are 
usually clear to the activists. What they want to know is 
how best to fulfil them, what steps to take to eliminate 
shortcomings. The best answer to these questions is the 
ability of the officer of a political body to show what is to 
be done, to concentrate his efforts on envigorating his orga- 
nisational and educational work with people. 
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One of the most widespread forms employed in training 
activists is the seminar for the secretaries of the Party and 
Komsomol organisations. The seminars for the secretaries 
of regimental Party committees are organised by the area 
political administrations once or twice a year and last from 
three to five days, while those for the secretaries of battal- 
ions and corresponding organisations are held by the 
political departments of formations once every two or three 
months and last a day or two. 

A seminar is a sort of school at which activists exchange 
views and acquire practical habits of work and methodologi- 
cal knowledge. What they learn there is how to make the 
activities of a Party or Komsomol organisation more in- 
tensive and productive, to organise work with different 
categories of servicemen, to cultivate in them a sense of 
responsibility for the fulfilment of their duties, and to master 
the art of working with and educating people. 

The seminars for the secretaries of Party and Komsomol 
organisations are often addressed by the veterans of the 
Great Patriotic War, men who headed army and _ naval 
Party and Komsomol organisations. People steeled in battle 
and well experienced in Party and Komsomol work in war 
conditions, have much to tell young activists who have not 
gone through the grim school of war. Such meetings are of 
enormous value. 

Party and Komsomol activists also benefit a great deal 
from their meetings with local Party, Soviet and Komsomol 
functionaries and visits to industrial enterprises, scientific 
institutions and collective and state farms. 

It is the practice in the Armed Forces to give the secre- 
taries of Party and Komsomol organisations the floor at the 
meetings at the political department. This is not done only 
to draw attention to shortcomings but to render them 
effective assistance. 

The discussion of the secretaries’ reports at the political 
department helps develop collective thinking, promotes 
rapprochement between the political departments and the 
leading functionaries of the Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions, and facilitates control over the implementation of 
decisions. 

Meetings of Party and Komsomol activists are convened 
regularly in the formations to discuss the tasks of the Com- 
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munists and Komsomol members ensuing from the decisions 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government, the 
orders and instructions issued by the USSR Minister of 
Defence and the Chief of the Main Political Administration, 
and the local problems, such as the education of young 
Communists, guidance of Komsomol life and other vital 
issues. Lectures and reports on Party and military construc- 
tion, Leninist norms of Party life, collective leadership and 
other themes that help the activists broaden their ideological 
and theoretical outlook and better fulfil their day-to-day 
tasks are arranged systematically. 

The political departments maintain constant contact with 
the most active members of the Party and Komsomol orga- 
nisations and systematically inform them of the decisions of 
higher bodies. 

Nothing is so alien to Party-political work as conserva- 
tism, truism, dogmatism and routinism. There can be no 
progress without the use of all that is new, that is engendered 
by the initiative of the masses. “We must carefully study the 
feeble new shoots,” Lenin wrote, “we must devote the 
greatest attention to them, do everything to promote their 
growth and ‘nurse’ them.” Party-political work is by nature 
a continuous search for the best ways of mobilising and 
organising people for the fulfilment of definite tasks. That 
is why the political departments fully back initiative, the 
boldness displayed in the statement of a question, the active 
and novel ways in which it is tackled. 

And another thing. No new form can by itself improve 
work. It merely helps make fuller use of the available pos- 
sibilities. The main thing, as we have already said, is 
organisational activity. Without it, even what is genuinely 
new will be as short-lived as a flash in the pan. 

There is no aspect of combat training and political educa- 
tion, military discipline and the combat readiness of army 
and naval units with which the political department of a 
formation does not concern itself. A political body can do 
all this work well only if its activity is based on collectivism. 
The latter manifests itself in the businesslike discussion and 
efficient fulfilment of all major tasks bound up with army 
life, training and service, in the co-ordination of views on 
Party-political work, in the study of the requirements, 
opinions and suggestions of commanders, political workers, 
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active members of Party and Komsomol organisations, and 
servicemen in general. 

It is useful to discuss at the meetings of the political 
department functionaries the questions raised at the meetings 
of Party and Komsomol organisations and at the officers’ 
conferences in the army and naval units. It is expedient to 
discuss some of the questions relating to the training 
and education of the personnel at the joint meetings 
of the political department and the headquarters of the 
formation. 

Collectivism also presupposes the promotion of volunteer 
political activity. Experience shows that the groups of non- 
staff instructors recruited in a whole number of places from 
among well-trained political workers, staff and department 
officers as well as from among engineers and technicians 
versed in Party-political work, are very useful when 
efficiently guided by the political departments. These non- 
staff instructors work in their spare time. 

Many army and naval political bodies have permanent 
and temporary committees and councils taking care of 
organisational, Party and propaganda work, generalising 
and popularising progressive methods of training and educa- 
tion, mass cultural activity, work with the servicemen’s 
families, and so on. 

There are organisational Party and Komsomol work and 
Marxist-Leninist study rooms, military science societies, non- 
staff radio editorial offices and Komsomol veterans’ councils 
run by volunteers in many formations. 

The army and navy personnel take an active part in the 
work of the People’s Control bodies. The political depart- 
ments and the commanders guide the work of the committees 
and groups assisting the People’s Control bodies, back their 
initiative and act on the proposals of the People’s Control- 
lers. The latter’s work and the measures taken as a result 
of their check-ups are given wide publicity at meetings and 
in the press. 

Voluntary political educatior. work, as any other, requires 
a sensible, creative approach. It is important to give the 
people engaged in it day-to-day guidance, not to allow 
them to arrogate the functions of Party organisations. With 
the assistance of the personnel, the formations’ political 
departments constantly improve upon their organisational 
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work among the masses, always bearing in mind Lenin’s 
remarkable behest: “Live in the very midst of the masses. 
Know their moods. Know everything. Know how to approach 
them. Win their complete trust. The leaders ought not to 
divorce themselves from the masses they lead.” 

Collectivism thus impregnates every aspect of a political 
department’s activity. But this naturally in no way belittles 
the importance of the political workers’ personal responsi- 
bility for the fulfilment of their duties. The establishment of 
such a responsibility is indispensable if their work is to be 
properly organised. It is a basic condition for the entire 
activity of the political department. 

The chief of the political department is fully responsible 
for the organisation and state of all Party-political work 
in the formation. The other officers of the political depart- 
ment are given concrete assignments in diverse fields of 
activity and bear personal responsibility for their fulfilment. 

The deputy chief of the political department, for instance, 
carries out the chief’s instructions and deputises for him in 
his absence. He heads the groups of political department 
officers visiting units and warships, draws up plans and 
measures for the training and education of the officers of 
the political department, and supervises and _ personally 
participates in the activity of the political personnel of the 
formation. He submits reports on all his suggestions for the 
improvement of Party-political work and the education of 
servicemen to the chief of the political department. 

The assistant chief of the political department for Kom- 
somol affairs is responsible for the organisation and state 
of Komsomol work in the formation. It is his duty to keep 
abreast of what is going on in the Komsomol organisations 
in the army and naval units and subunits, constantly to work 
with their secretaries and direct their activity towards 
helping the commanders and the political workers in 
training and educating the personnel and strengthening 
discipline. One of his main tasks is to educate Komsomol 
activists. 

The assistant chief of the political department for 
Komsomol affairs generalises and popularises the achieve- 
ments of the Komsomol organisations in the army and naval 
units and sees to it that the most deserving servicemen 
become members of the Komsomol. He works in close contact 
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with the Party organisations and the deputy commanders 
for political affairs. 

Also on the staff of the political department is an 
instructor for Komsomol affairs who is selected from among 
privates and sergeants. He is directly subordinated to the 
assistant chief of the political department. The instructor is 
first and foremost an organiser of ideological educational 
work among youths. He spends most of his time among 
servicemen. 

The senior instructor of the political department for 
organisational and Party work concentrates mainly on the 
activity of the army and navy Party organisations. He sees 
to it that the Communists and especially the active members 
of the Party know and carry out the decisions of the Party 
and the Government and the directives of the Minister of 
Defence and the Chief of the Main Political Administration. 

The chief instructor studies, generalises and introduces 
the advanced methods of Party work. He is in constant touch 
with the secretaries of Party organisations, teaches them 
properly to organise Party activities, and takes part in 
arranging and conducting seminars for the secretaries of 
Party organisations and meetings of the most active members 
of the Party. He spends most of his working time in the 
army and naval units, helping the secretaries of the Party 
organisations, the commanders and their deputies for political 
affairs in the organisation of Party-political work. 

One of the political department propagandist’s jobs is to 
explain Marxist-Leninist theory and the decisions of the 
Party and the Government to servicemen. He not only 
organises lectures and reports for officers, non-commissioned 
and petty officers, privates and seamen, but systematically 
gives talks himself. He works with those responsible for 
seminars arranged for political study groups, checks up on 
the state and ideological level of the officers’ Marxist- 
Leninist studies and the political studies of non-commis- 
sioned and petty officers, privates and seamen, and helps 
those in charge of the political study classes. He generalises 
and popularises the advanced methods of propaganda work 
and arranges propaganda exhibitions in the army and naval 
units. 

The senior instructor of the political department for mass 
cultural work is responsible for the organisation of this work 
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in the formation. He instructs the people in charge of clubs 
and libraries, gives them practical assistance, sees to it that 
mass cultural activity is conducted at a high ideological 
level and helps fulfil the tasks set the Armed Forces by the 
Party. He studies, generalises and popularises the progres- 
sive methods employed by the clubs, libraries and Lenin 
Rooms in the spheres of political, military and cultural 
training and education. 

The strict differentiation of functions among the political 
department personnel does not relieve one of responsibility 
for the state of affairs in the other areas of Party-political 
work. Political department officers must be inculcated with 
the responsibility for the common cause, for the functioning 
of the political department as a whole. 

Inculcating upon the personnel the sense of responsibility 
for the fulfilment of their duties and maintaining strictness 
at a high level are among the paramount tasks of the politi- 
cal bodies, among the main traits of the Leninist style in their 
activity. Strictness does not mean of course that a man 
should be called to account for any slip and blunder. It is 
not a club about to descend at any moment upon the head 
of the offender. Strictness with the subordinates and oneself 
is a strong desire to do everything as well as possible and 
on schedule, fully to carry out decisions and _ instructions 
aimed at enhancing the combat readiness of army and naval 
units. 

Such strictness is possible only if the system of verifying 
the fulfilment of orders is well organised. 

Regular, effective Party political information from bottom 
up and from top down is a component part of organisational 
work, an important instrument of guidance and_ scientific 
approach to the solution of any problem. This is indispen- 
sable for the normal life and activity of the Party and its 
local organisations, for the uninterrupted development of 
inner-Party democracy and the enhancement of Party dis- 
cipline, for the study of men’s moods and needs, for the 
promotion of closer ties with the masses. 

There can be no efficient management without a good 
knowledge of the state of affairs on the spot. This fully 
applies to the Armed Forces. 

It is impossible—and for that matter there is no need—to 
elaborate any standard scheme for the organisation of 
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Party-political information by the political bodies. Informa- 
tion reflects life and life is extremely multifaceted. Conse- 
quently, in information as in management in general, one 
must know how to single out the grain, the most important 
aspects of life in the Armed Forces, the vital questions 
relating to the activities of the political bodies and the Party 
organisations. 

Information is a reliable instrument of management when 
it is based on strictly scientific methods of collecting, analys- 
ing and generalising factual material, when it is objective, 
truthful and principled. It should be noted that sometimes 
attention is concentrated fully or almost so on shortcomings. 
It is no doubt very important to discover and_ eliminate 
shortcomings, but that is only one side of the coin. The other, 
the very essence of organisational work, is to be able to see 
in time all that is new, to support and apply it everywhere, 
to teach people by showing them the best examples of mili- 
tary work and Party-political activity—only thus can short- 
comings be eliminated. The display of all that is positive 
consequently plays a highly important role in information. 

There are many sources and channels of Party-political 
information. These are first and foremost the commanders’ 
direct association with the servicemen, personal observation 
that enables them to know all that is happening and all that 
people need, not by hearsay but at first hand. Very important 
are reports and speeches at Party and Komsomol meetings 
and at personnel rallies; questions posed at lectures, reports, 
political information meetings, individual and group talks, 
and quizzes; servicemen’s letters and complaints, and press 
materials. 

In striving for uninterrupted, effective and timely in- 
formation, the political bodies rely not only on the leading 
functionaries and active members of the Party organisations 
but on all Communists. They inculcate upon them the need 
to adhere to principles, teach them—as the Rules of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union demand—to resist all 
actions injurious to the Party and the state and to report 
them to Party bodies, up to and including the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee. Questions relating to the organisation of 
information are discussed in detail at seminars and meetings 
of Party activists and are periodically raised at committee 
and bureau sessions and the meetings of the Communists. 
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Well-organised information from top down is highly 
important for the political education of the personnel, for 
the mobilisation of servicemen to enhance their combat 
readiness. It is the job of the commanders and the political 
workers to keep the Communists and all servicemen informed 
on all vital aspects of the Party’s and the Government’s 
home and foreign policies, military development and 
weapons, and the tasks of the Army and the Navy and 
their particular unit. This is achieved mainly through the 
direct participation of the commanders in mass political 
activity, meetings and conferences, press and radio publicity. 
A big role is played by the Party bodies’ systematic reports 
to Communists on the implementation of decisions, realisa- 
tion of proposals and elimination of shortcomings. 

In organising regular, widespread information, it is 
essential to prevent excessive paper work, an increase in 
the amount of reports. Party-political information is a live 
thing and that requires the study of life on the spot and 
intercourse and talks with the men. The political depart- 
ments of the formations maintain close ties with the local 
Soviet bodies, public organisations, industrial enterprises, 
collective and state farms, and scientific institutions. Regular 
visits to industrial enterprises and collective and state farms, 
soirées, debates, amateur concerts, sports competitions and 
other mass gatherings are organised for the servicemen. 
Thousands of Communists in the Army and the Navy are 
elected to and work actively in local Party committees and 
more than 12,000 servicemen are members of the local 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union and Autonomous Republics, and of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. This helps strengthen the unity of the 
Armed Forces and the people, and that is one of the most 
important factors 6f the combat power of the Army and the 
Navy. 


Political Apparatus in a Regiment 


A regimental political apparatus consists of the deputy 
commander for political affairs, propagandist and club 
administrator. The subunits of a regiment have deputy 
commanders for political affairs. There are, moreover, Party 
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and Komsomol functionaries elected in accordance with the 
CPSU and Komsomol Rules. 

The deputy commander for political affairs is subordinated 
to the commander of the regiment. He is directly in charge 
of the personnel of the regiment and is fully responsible 
for the organisation and state of Party-political work in the 
regiment. 

The deputy commander for political affairs is first and 
foremost a Party functionary. His distinguishing traits are 
high ideological level, utter devotion to the communist 
cause, adherence to principles and knowledge of his job. His 
heartfelt talks fire the soldiers’ hearts, penetrate deep into 
the consciousness of each man, inspire people to glorify their 
Soviet homeland by their valour. When we speak of a 
political instructor we involuntarily vision the commissar of 
the grim war years. 

“Our commissar,’ Hero of the Soviet Union Major- 
General N. Kozlov recalls, “spent all his time with us 
pilots. He taught us ardently to love our country, to hate 
our enemies, to strike at them without fail. For us, our 
regimental commissar Shabanov was a model of bravery, 
courage and skill. He flew several times a day to recon- 
noitre, patrol or escort attack planes. He was both an ex- 
cellent pilot and an excellent instructor. He knew how to 
cheer up men, to set their hearts on fire with a fiery Party 
word. The pilots rightly called him the ‘heart of the 
regiment’.” 

Such were the political workers in those war years. Their 
qualities have been inherited by the political workers of 
today. A deputy commander for political affairs who is a 
first-class specialist and an expert in military science is no 
longer a rarity. He flies supersonic aircraft and sails in 
nuclear-powered submarines, drives tanks and handles the 
gun like a marksman, jumps with a parachute and takes 
part in mine clearing, is quite at home with powerful mis- 
siles, radar and all other equipment. All this enables him 
to fulfil his duties well. 

And the duties of the deputy commander for political 
affairs are quite many. They cover the organisation of 
Party-political work in the unit, training and education of 
activists, supervison of Komsomol work, and so on. His task 
is to draw as many Communists and Komsomol members 
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as possible into Party and Komsomol activity. He constantly 
works individually with the Communists and Komsomol 
members, is interested in seeing them raise their political and 
military level, organises political classes for Communists 
together with the Party committee, helps them improve their 
skills and raise the level of their general education. 

The deputy commander for political affairs organises and 
conducts work with the entire personnel. Together with the 
commander he educates the officers of the regiment or the 
warship, helps them study Marxism-Leninism, arranges 
lectures and consultations, gives talks, organises seminars and, 
as a rule, heads one of the Marxist-Leninist study groups. 

The deputy commander for political affairs has a wide 
field for action in the political education of privates and 
sergeants. He personally forms political study groups, 
selects the men in charge, controls the organisation and 
ideological content of the studies, and the preparation of 
the propagandists and the men for the studies, helps them 
raise their theoretical level, arranges methodological con- 
ferences, seminars and meetings, and generalises and 
popularises the advanced methods employed by the men in 
charge of the groups. He decides on the theme of political 
information (usually for a week in advance), checks upon 
its ideological content and the methods, sees to it that polit- 
ical information—like political studies—is closely linked 
with the units’ life and tasks and helps in the communist 
education of servicemen. 

The political worker organises socialist emulation in the 
regiment and on board the warship, inculcates upon service- 
men a sense of personal responsibility for learning to 
handle and maintain weapons in constant combat readiness, 
teaches them to take good care of military and public 
property, and stimulates their desire constantly to improve 
upon their combat skill. 

One of the duties of the deputy commander for political 
affairs is to arrange personnel meetings, thematic soirées, 
quizzes, and lectures, and reports on political, military, 
military-technical, scientific and educational subjects. 

The political worker maintains close ties with the regi- 
mental staff (in the Navy with the executive officer, unit 
commander). He takes part in drawing up military and 
political training plans and, together with the regimental 
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staff (executive officer in the Navy), arranges and co- 
ordinates schedules for various parts of military and political 
training programme and exercises, as well as the dates and 
order of regimental (ship) studies for officers, non-commis- 
sioned and petty officers, privates and seamen. The deputy 
commander pays particular attention to the organisation of 
Party-political work during exercises in conditions simulating 
actual battle. 

The deputy commander devotes much attention to mass 
cultural work and the leisure of the personnel. He sees to 
it that all-round interesting activities are organised in the 
club and Lenin Rooms, that the unit (or ship) has an amateur 
theatre, that proper attention is paid to sports, that the radio 
relay system functions efficiently, that films are shown 
regularly, that excursions and collective visits to theatres, 
concerts, etc., are arranged. 

The deputy commander of a regiment (or ship) for 
political affairs directs the activities of the deputy com- 
manders for political affairs of subunits and guides their 
efforts in helping the commanders and the Party and Kom- 
somol organisations in the communist education of service- 
men and the maintenance of their combat readiness at a 
high level. He pays particular attention to his work with 
the company deputy commanders for political affairs. 

The political worker sees to it that servicemen are well 
fed and to the improvement of their living conditions. He 
establishes and maintains ties with Party and Soviet orga- 
nisations and organises educational work with the service- 
men’s families. 

There is no sphere of army training, service and life of 
which a political worker can say: “It’s none of my business, 
it doesn’t concern me.” He feels responsible for any task 
tackled by the unit. 

The personnel regard commanders and political workers 
as their elder comrades, teachers and mentors. This obliges 
the latter to maintain close ties with servicemen, to be 
exacting, to abide by Leninist principles and show fatherly 
solicitude for subordinates, to react to every complaint and 
every report, to combat every manifestation of callous, 
haughty or rude attitude to people. 

Lenin stressed that the trust of the masses can be won 
only by comradely solicitude and concern for their needs. 
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Displaying comradely concern for people himself, Lenin 
said there was an individual behind every request, every 
letter. 

Servicemen come to the deputy commander for political 
affairs with all sorts of questions and requests. He naturally 
cannot satisfy all the requests immediately, but he must 
react to all of them, to take an active part in the solution of 
the question, to help the man. 

A well-thought-out plan of Party-political work makes 
the activity of the deputy commander for political affairs 
more purposeful and efficient. It helps him concentrate on 
the solution of fundamental issues, to make better use of 
available resources and time. 

Planning is a creative thing and there are no ready-made 
schemes for all occasions. Each plan provides for measures 
which reflect the demands of the Party and the Government, 
the orders of the command and political organisations, the 
concrete tasks to be fulfilled by the unit (or ship). 

A plan cannot be a copy of another even in the same unit. 
There is, of course, much in common. All plans, for instance, 
provide for the instruction of Party and Komsomol activists 
and those in charge of political study groups, for confer- 
ences of commanders and political workers, for lectures, 
reports, personnel meetings, readers’ conferences, excursions 
and other activities undertaken by the staff officers both in 
regiments and smaller units. It is not permissible to plan 
for the commanders and the political workers, to arrogate 
their functions. Questions relating to Party and Komsomol 
activity should not be included in the unit’s plan of Party- 
political work, for they are dealt with by the plans of the 
Party and Komsomol organisations. 

Day-to-day control and _ well-arranged organisational 
activity are indispensable for the successful fulfilment of the 
plan. 

The political apparatus of a regiment (or ship) includes, 
as we have already said, the propagandist and the man in 
charge of the club. They are subordinated to the deputy 
commander for political affairs and work under his direct 
guidance. 

The regimental propagandist is responsible for the state 
of propaganda work, conducting it personally among 
privates, sergeants and officers and helping officers study 
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Marxism-Leninism. He is directly tied with the men in 
charge of political study groups, assists them and controls 
the ideological content, organisation and methods of political 
instruction. Together with the deputy commanders for 
political affairs in the smaller units he selects assistants and 
sees to it that they raise their political level and improve 
their methods of instruction. 

The propagandist should see to it that servicemen do not 
merely learn theoretical propositions by rote. He should 
take care that these propositions penetrate deep into the 
consciousness of every man, that they become his firm 
personal convictions and are properly implemented. It is a 
complicated task and can be successfully carried out only by 
those who know the way to people’s minds and hearts, who 
keep abreast of times and quickly react to all that is new. 

The man in charge of the club organises mass political, 
military, cultural, educational and sports activities at the 
club and looks after the library. He sees to it that service- 
men spend their leisure culturally, organises film shows, 
radio services, amateur theatrical groups, and is responsible 
for the mobile libraries which cater to small units, for the 
subscriptions to newspapers and magazines, and their prompt 
delivery. 

Club work is both interesting and complicated. For a 
club is not just a place where film shows, lectures and 
dances are held. No, its tasks are more responsible and 
diverse. A club, according to Lenin, is designed to promote 
active contacts among people, disseminate knowledge, help 
promote and strengthen communist principles in our private 
and public life, and create conditions for people fully to 
apply their abilities in the process of individual and col- 
lective creation. To work successfully it is necessary to take 
into account the new developments in the life, training and 
combat activity of the armed forces, the rapid growth of 
the servicemen’s cultural needs, and their age, educational 
level, national and other peculiarities. 

Political departments in the Army and the Navy are 
an important component of the Party-political apparatus of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. ‘Their job is constantly to enhance 
the combat readiness of army and naval units, to train high- 
principled, disciplined, courageous and efficient defenders 
of the socialist country. 





IV. PARTY ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, being the 
guiding force of Soviet society, implements its policy in the 
masses through its local Party bodies and primary organisa- 
tions. 

The Party organisations in the Soviet Army and Navy 
are among the most militant detachments of the CPSU. 
Their main task is to carry out the provisions of the CPSU 
Programme stipulating that the Soviet Armed Forces should 
be a well-knit and smoothly operating organism, have a 
high standard of organisation and discipline, carry out in 
exemplary fashion the tasks assigned them by the Party, 
the Government and the people, and be prepared at any 
moment to administer a crushing rebuff to imperialist 
aggressors. 

The army and naval Party organisations are guided in 
their activities by the CPSU Programme and Rules and by 
the decisions of the Party congresses and conferences and 
the CPSU Central Committee. In their practical work they 
also proceed from the Instructions to the Party Organisations 
in the Soviet Army and Navy and from the directives issued 
by the USSR Minister of Defence and the Chief of the Main 
Political Administration of the Soviet Army and Navy. 

The Communists and the Komsomol members are a vast 
force in the Army and the Navy. They constitute the bulk 
of their personnel—over 80 per cent—and are the pillar of 
the political and moral strength of the Armed Forces. Com- 
munist servicemen display a high sense of responsibility in 
fulfilling their duty and set others an example by their 
high combat skill. 

The primary Party organisations in the Army and the 
Navy have important and responsible tasks to fulfil. They 
do a big job attracting new CPSU members, educating the 
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Communists and all servicemen in the spirit of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas, loyalty to the Party’s cause and their socialist 
country, in the spirit of courage, bravery, international 
friendship, proletarian internationalism and bitter class 
hatred for the imperialists, and actively strengthening the 
unity of the army and the people. The Party organisations 
direct the personnel’s efforts towards maintaining vigilance 
and combat readiness at a high level, carrying out in 
exemplary fashion the tasks relating to combat training and 
political education, combat duty and military service, and 
the handling of military equipment and weapons. They 
initiate socialist emulation, encourage the patriotic under- 
takings of the personnel, take an active part in the study 
and popularisation of advanced experience. Everything is 
done to strengthen the unity of command and discipline and 
to teach servicemen to carry out orders unswervingly. 

The primary Party organisations see to it that the Com- 
munists play the leading role in the sphere of training and 
service, develop their initiative, devotion to principles, 
irreconcilability towards shortcomings, and a high sense of 
responsibility for the fulfilment of the provisions of the 
CPSU Programme and Rules. 

One major task is the guidance of the activities of 
Komsomol organisations. The primary Party organisations 
take care of the political education of the civil personnel in 
the Army and the Navy, help them become more efficient, 
improve working and living conditions, conduct educational 
work among the servicemen’s families, enlist their partici- 
pation in labour and socio-political activity, look after the 
servicemen’s living conditions and leisure, promote physical 
culture, sports and amateur theatrical activity, help with the 
work on wall newspapers, and actively assist in the organisa- 
tion of People’s Control. 

It is the duty of the Party organisations to look into and 
actively to influence all the aspects of life and activity of 
the units, ships, headquarters, military educational establish- 
ments, institutions, production enterprises and _ building 
organisations; boldly to expose by means of criticism and 
self-criticism the shortcomings in the training and education 
of privates, seamen, non-commissioned and petty officers, and 
officers, as well as the flaws in the Party-political work and 
activities of the Party committees and political bodies and 
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in the organisation of the personnel’s living conditions; to 
help the commanders take timely steps to eliminate short- 
comings in the organisation of training and duties and the 
fulfilment of production plans, to combat conceit, careless- 
ness, complacency, deception, thriftlessness, waste of public 
funds and other shortcomings that impair the combat 
readiness of army and naval units. 

The Party organisations of the Defence Ministry depart- 
ments in charge of the various services, of military districts, 
army groups, fleets, formation headquarters, military educa- 
tional establishments and institutions are charged with the 
task of actively influencing the efforts to improve the 
working style of the command apparatus, developing in the 
Communists and non-Party servicemen a high sense of 
responsibility for the assignments given them, teaching them 
to be disciplined, organised and cultured in their work, 
combating bureaucratism and red-tape practices, taking 
timely steps to eliminate shortcomings in the work of the 
commands and headquarters, seeing to it that the Com- 
munists in the headquarters and other command bodies take 
good care to strengthen military discipline in the units, make 
proper service arrangements, generalise and popularise 
advanced experience, promote all that is new and progres- 
sive in combat training and political education and in the 
handling of military equipment and weapons. 

Primary Party organisations in the Army and the Navy 
are set up by political departments in the regiments and 
other units (battalions, companies, batteries, squadrons and 
their counterparts), on warships of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
classes, in flotillas and divisions, formation headquarters, 
military educational establishments and institutions if there 
are not fewer than three members of the Party. With the 
permission of the political department, Party organisations 
with the same rights as the workshop Party organisations 
may be set up within the primary Party organisation for 
battalions, squadrons, batteries and naval units. 

Similarly, Party organisations may be set up, on authori- 
sation of political departments, for companies, batteries, 
flights, air detachments, small warships, platoons, plane 
crews, training sections, sections of institutions and work- 
shops of enterprises within a unit Party organisation or a 
primary Party organisation. 
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This structure of army and naval Party organisations 
ensures their close association with servicemen and makes 
Party activity in the Army and the Navy purposeful, 
militant and effective. 

One highly important aspect of Party development is 
membership. The CPSU constantly looks after the purity 
of its ranks and the strengthening of their unity and attaches 
much importance to the attraction of new members. 

The Party’s vast responsibility to the people explains the 
high demands it makes upon every applicant for mem- 
bership. 

People are admitted to Party membership on a strictly 
individual basis. The person wishing to join the Party files 
an application written in his own hand together with a 
filled-in questionnaire of established form and_ submits 
recommendations from three CPSU members who have 
a Party standing of not less than five years and who 
know the applicant by their work together for at least a 
year. 

The application is discussed at a meeting of the Party 
organisation, examined by the bureau and decided upon by 
a general meeting of the primary Party organisation. The 
decision on the applicant’s admission to the Party is consid- 
ered adopted if it is voted for not by a simple majority but 
by at least two-thirds of the Party members attending the 
meeting. This makes it possible to take fuller account of 
the opinion of the Communists and so avoid the mistake of 
admitting an unworthy person. 

The decision of the primary organisation comes into force 
after its approval by the Party commission of the political 
department concerned. 

Questions relating to the increase of Party membership 
and the education of young Communists are systematically 
discussed at Party meetings, Party bureau (committee) 
sessions and seminars of Party leaders. This further 
strengthens army and naval CPSU organisations ideologi- 
cally and organisationally. 

The Party demands that each Communist should, in all 
conditions, be in the van and lead the masses, organising 
and mobilising them for the fulfilment of the tasks of com- 
munist construction. 

The Communists’ personal example is of enormous signi- 
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ficance for the fulfilment of tasks confronting army and 
naval units. 

For a communist serviceman to be in the van does not 
merely mean to carry out his duties in exemplary fashion. 
It means that he must also participate in socio-political 
activities, possess lofty moral qualities, know how to lead 
people, always go where things are hardest, and be aware of 
his responsibility for the state of affairs in his Party organi- 
sation and the Party in general. 

A Communist is an active propagandist of the CPSU’s 
ideas and policy and the more he is proficient in Marxism- 
Leninism the more fruitful his activity among the masses. 

The Army and the Navy have accumulated a wealth of 
experience in organising Party studies, in tying them closely 
to the developments and the concrete tasks confronting the 
army and naval units. The entire Party study system is 
arranged so as to ensure that the Communists make a 
thorough study of Marxism-Leninism, develop lofty Party 
qualities and heighten their sense of personal responsibility 
for the implementation of CPSU decisions. 

Communist officers study Marxism-Leninism within thie 
system of Marxist-Leninist training courses. Communist and 
non-Party officers with a higher and secondary education 
desiring to improve upon their knowledge of Marxist- 
Leninist theories may do so at the evening Marxist-Leninist 
universities. 

The two-year Party schools set up in some formations 
give people a secondary political education. As the first 
stage of Party training of Communists political classes are 
held for privates, seamen, non-commissioned and petty 
officers. For privates, seamen and non-commissioned and 
petty officers there are elementary one-year Party schools. 
In these schools, which train Party activists, they study 
Lenin’s teachings about the Party and questions relating to 
Party activity. The Komsomol activists studying in these 
schools master the theory and practice of Komsomol work in 
the Army and the Navy. 

The political education of the Communists naturally 
cannot be confined merely to arming them with theoretical 
knowledge. Lofty Party qualities are acquired first and 
foremost in the process of practical work, in the struggle 
with difficulties. Without work and struggle, Lenin pointed 
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out, bookish knowledge of communism is worth absolutely 
nothing. That is why the men in charge of the Party 
organisations direct the efforts of the members and candidate 
members of the Party towards achieving high results in 
combat training and discipline. 

Party assignments do much to enhance the Communists’ 
political activity and their responsibility for the state of 
affairs in the Party organisation. The fulfilment of these 
assignments and constant participation in Party life help the 
Communists broaden their ideological views and strengthen 
their organisational skills. 

The choice of assignments is part of the multifaceted 
individual work with the Communists. It calls for a careful 
approach to people. When choosing assignments for the 
Communists, the members of the Party committee or bureau 
and the secretaries of the Party organisations must bear in 
mind their personal qualities, the level of their experience, 
abilities and interests, and the nature of their service 
activity. One Communist, for instance, may be an expert 
in technology and, consequently, can well help his comrades 
in improving on their know-how. Another is more adept at 
theoretical problems and oral propaganda. It is, therefore, 
obvious that it is more expedient to make use of this particu- 
lar quality of his. One can always find jobs for amateur 
performers, sportsmen and so on. But it is only natural that 
the Communists are taught to be ready to carry out any 
assignment and not only those they find to their liking. An 
assignment is not a request of the committee or bureau 
secretary. It is a Party task, and the person it is given to 
is strictly required to fulfil it well and on time. 

However significant the educational role of assignments 
may be, one naturally cannot plan the whole volume of a 
Communist’s work with their aid or decide beforehand what 
he is to do. A great deal depends on people’s initiative. A 
real Communist conducts educational work among the masses 
not because he has been given such an assignment but 
chiefly because his heart tells him to. It is such creative 
enthusiasm and initiative that the Party organisations 
cultivate in every CPSU member and candidate member. 

Sessions of Party committees or bureaus hear from time 
to time the reports of Communists, including commanding 
officers, on the experience gained in the education and 
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training of men, rated specialists, and servicemen with 
advanced records, on the progress of the socialist emulation 
campaign and strengthening of discipline. The discussion of 
such reports is quite justified, for it is aimed at generalising 
the positive experience gained, helping commanders in good 
time to detect causes of shortcomings and at mobilising the 
Communists, Komsomol members and the entire personnel, 
with the active help of the Party organisation, to carry on 
combat training in an exemplary manner. On some occa- 
sions, Communist officers are invited from subunits to take 
part in discussion. It will be pointed out, however, that 
hearing commanding officers at the sessions of Party com- 
mittees or bureaus must not be turned into self-criticism 
sessions or, what is more undesirable, into a “dressing 
down”’, instead of concrete aid. 

The struggle for the Communists’ exemplary record in 
training, service and discipline is inseparable from their 
education in the spirit of Party principles and the correct 
attitude to criticism and self-criticism. 

A further growth of the activity of the Party organisa- 
tions and improvement of each Communist’s record in 
training, service and discipline may be ensured in a situa- 
tion where criticism and self-criticism are free to develop, 
where the Communists’ creative initiative is encouraged and 
Leninist norms of Party life are strictly observed. 

A big role in the life of the CPSU organisations is played 
by meetings. They are the supreme organ of the Party 
organisation, a school of communism. 

The meetings discuss all the important questions relating 
to the activity of the Party organisation. 

Free and businesslike discussion at Party meetings of the 
Party’s policy and practical activity is the inherent right of 
every Communist. This tends to develop people’s activity 
and initiative and heightens their sense of responsibility not 
only for the jobs assigned to them but for the work of the 
entire organisation. At the meetings, the Communists steel 
themselves ideologically and politically, learn to be 
disciplined and organised, become fully aware of the 
Party’s interests and develop a principled approach to the 
solution of practical tasks. 

Party meetings can be closed (for members only) and 
open (to which everybody is invited). The decision whether 
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it should be closed or open is taken in each particular case 
by the Party committee, bureau or the secretary (where there 
is no bureau), this depending on the nature of the questions 
put on the agenda and the tasks set the meeting. 

The open meetings held by the army and naval Party 
organisations are an effective form of political work among 
non-Party servicemen, a means of mustering their efforts 
for the implementation of the Party and Government 
decisions and the fulfilment of their commanders’ and 
superiors’ orders. 

Once a year the Party organisations hold general meetings 
to hear and discuss reports on the work of the Party com- 
mittee, bureau or secretary, sum up the results of the Party 
organisation’s activity, lay bare shortcomings, define 
practical tasks, and elect the Party committee, bureau or 
secretary of the Party organisation. 

Regular meetings are indispensable to normal inner-Party 
life and the political activity of the Communists. The 
primary Party organisations hold meetings at least once a 
month. 

Following Lenin’s behest that bold, strict and principled 
criticism of persons irrespective of their position is indis- 
pensable, the Party has inscribed in its Rules that a member 
has the right to criticise any Communist, whatever his post, 
at Party meetings, conferences, congresses and committee 
plenary sessions. People guilty of suppressing criticism and 
persecuting others for criticising them must be called to 
account and strictly punished and, in extreme cases, expelled 
from the Party. 

The Communists of the Soviet Armed Forces make full 
use of the right given them by the CPSU Rules. The 
Instructions to the Party organisations in the Soviet Army 
and Navy stress that at their Party meetings the Commu- 
nists have the right to criticise any member and candidate 
member, irrespective of the post he holds. The specific con- 
ditions linked with the unity of command in the Army and 
the Navy naturally should not be forgotten. And so criticism 
of the commanders’ and the superiors’ orders and _ in- 
structions is inadmissible. 

Well-arranged regular meetings and proper implementa- 
tion of their decisions play a very important role in the 
life and activity of the Party organisation. They are a school 
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of communism, guiding and organising the Communists in 
their all-round activity among servicemen. 

For the conduct of current business a primary Party 
organisation with fifteen or more members elects by secret 
ballot a bureau (committee), whose numerical composition 
is fixed by the meeting or conference, for a one-year term. 
The bureau (committee) then elects a secretary and one or 
two deputy secretaries by a show of hands. A Party organi- 
sation with fewer than fifteen members does not elect a 
bureau but only a secretary and his deputy. 

Secretaries of Party organisations must have a Party 
standing of at least one year. 

The principle of systematic renewal of the composition 
of Party bodies and of continuity of leadership is observed 
in the election of Party committees and bureaus. 

The Party committee (bureau) is an organ of collective 
leadership. It sees to the fulfilment of all tasks confronting 
the primary Party organisation. 

The Party committee, bureau or secretary (if there is no 
committee or bureau) systematically informs the Party 
organisation and the superior Party body of the work done, 
of the implementation of the decisions of meetings, and of 
the proposals and critical remarks made by Communists. 
Regular accounting by the Party bodies to their Party 
organisations is one of the most important elements of inner- 
Party democracy whose strict observance is a law of Party 
life. Elections and accounts enable the Party masses to 
control the Party bodies from below, to expose their short- 
comings and outline ways of improving Party work. 

The level of Party work in the army and naval units 
depends largely on the activity, initiative and level of 
organisation of the Party committee or bureau as a body 
of collective leadership. Collectivity is the supreme principle 
of Party leadership. Its strict observance, Lenin taught, is 
an essential condition for the normal functioning of Party 
organisations and the Party in general. This behest of Lenin’s 
is embodied in the CPSU Programme and Rules. The 
Party’s Programme says: “Undeviating observance of the 
Leninist standards of Party life and the principle of 
collective leadership, enhancement of the responsibility of 
Party organs and their personnel to the Party rank and 
file, promotion of the activity and initiative of all Commu- 
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nists and of their participation in elaborating and realising 
the policy of the Party, and the development of criticism 
and self-criticism, are a law of Party life.” And the Rules 
of the Party say: ‘““The supreme principle of Party leadership 
is collective leadership, which is an absolute requisite for the 
normal functioning of Party organisations, the proper educa- 
tion of cadres, and the promotion of the activity and 
initiative of Communists.” 

Collective Party work essentially means the responsibility 
of all members of the Party body for the activity of the 
Party organisation, collective discussion and solution of 
Party problems, proper consideration of the views and sug- 
gestions of the members of the Party organisation, and 
active participation of all members of the leading Party 
body in the fulfilment of the adopted decisions. 

While collectively solving all questions arising from 
Party activity, the Party body simultaneously conducts 
current business on the basis of the Communists’ personal 
responsibility for the fulfilment of their duties and assign- 
ments. 

The Party committee and bureau are headed by a secre- 
tary. He organises the activity of the Party body and is 
accountable to it. So are all the other committee and bureau 
members. This obliges them to take an active part in the 
work of the committee and the bureau, and to display 
initiative. 

The activity of the Party organisations is decided upon 
in close contact with the commanders and the headquarters. 
Acting through the Party committee and bureau secretaries 
and members, and personally, the commanders acquaint the 
Communists with the tasks, achievements and shortcomings 
in combat training and political education in the unit or on 
board the ship, advise the Party organisations which 
measures would be useful, and actively participate in their 
implementation. 

In their turn, the secretaries and members of the Party 
committees and bureaus study the instructions in accordance 
with which servicemen are trained, acquaint themselves with 
training plans and schedules, and keep the Party organisa- 
tions informed about combat training tasks. This enables 
the Party organisations correctly to determine their role, 
concentrate attention on the main issues, and capably organise 
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the work of the Party activists and of all Communists. Their 
day-to-day activity is designed to develop lofty moral, 
political and combat qualities in the privates, non-commis- 
sioned officers and officers, to facilitate the fulfilment of 
concrete tasks in the tactical, fire, special and other aspects 
of combat training, and to prevent breaches of discipline. 
The main efforts are concentrated in companies and bat- 
teries. 

Combat training and the question of strengthening 
discipline are systematically discussed at Party meetings, 
Party committee and bureau sessions, and the activists’ 
seminars. 

As initiators of socialist emulation, which they conduct 
together with the commanders, the Party organisations direct 
the personnel’s efforts towards the timely and complete 
fulfilment of commitments and see to it that each Communist 
sets an example to his comrades-in-arms in the struggle for 
honours in combat training and political education. 

The Party organisations back and encourage the service- 
men’s creative initiative in every possible way. Their 
achievements are popularised over the radio and in illustrat- 
ed wall newspapers, while they themselves are given an 
opportunity to show their comrades how they handle 
weapons and military equipment. In the course of exercises 
talks are given by propagandists, bulletins are issued and 
achievements are given wide publicity over the radio. 
Servicemen who have achieved excellent results share their 
experience with their comrades-in-arms. 

Achievements are popularised to help the personnel see 
that the heights of military skill can be reached by anyone 
who is persevering and industrious, to show the right way 
to these heights and accelerate the movement forward. 

To achieve success in enhancing the personnel’s combat 
skill it is necessary constantly to strengthen discipline. The 
leaders of the Party organisations concentrate the Com- 
munists’ attention on studying people, analysing the state 
of discipline, conducting individual work in any conditions 
and preventing breaches of discipline. 

A big role in mobilising the personnel for the successful 
fulfilment of combat training tasks and the strengthening of 
discipline is played by the headquarters Party organisations. 
As a rule, they are the most numerous in composition. Their 
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members are excellently trained in political and military 
respect and are adept at training and teaching servicemen. 
These Communists work in the sector on which the level of 
the combat readiness of troops largely depends. The head- 
quarters is a sort of brain trust in charge of a military 
collective. It organises and supervises the fulfilment of 
combat training and political education plans, sees to it that 
troops carry out their duties well and strictly abide by the 
regulations. 

The headquarters Communists make reports and give 
lectures and talks in the units, help the commanders and 
Party and Komsomol activists introduce advanced training 
methods and organise emulation, propagate the principles of 
the oath, regulations and Communist morality, explain the 
tasks confronting the personnel, and help implement them. 

The Komsomol derives its strength from Party guidance. 
Constantly feeling the influence of the Communists and 
seeking to emulate them in every way, young people 
assimilate the experience of their elder comrades, steel 
themselves ideologically and take an active part in practical 
communist construction. 

The following principal directions may be distinguished 
in the activity of the political bodies, deputy commanders 
for political affairs and Party organisations in guiding 
Komsomol organisations in the Army and Navy: ideological 
and political steeling of Komsomol members and all young 
soldiers; encouraging Komsomol members to attain distinc- 
tion in training, service and discipline; supporting the 
Komsomol members’ creative initiative and patriotic efforts; 
studying and analysing the state of affairs in the Komsomol 
organisations; strengthening the Party core within the 
Komsomol organisations; selecting, educating and training 
the Komsomol activists; teaching Party workers, activists and 
all the Communists to carry on practical work among the 
youth, and showing the commanding officers the best way 
of drawing upon the Komsomol organisation and guiding 
their activities. 

The political bodies and Party organisations cultivate in 
young servicemen the qualities of fighters and Leninist-type 
revolutionaries who are utterly devoted to the communist 
cause, cherish what they have inherited from the elder 
generations, are aware of their lofty internationalist duty, 
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ready to do everything for their Soviet homeland and are 
irreconcilable towards class enemies, and muster their 
efforts constantly to enhance the combat readiness of the 
Armed Forces. They encourage the initiative and creative 
efforts of the Komsomol organisations, the drive to draw 
Komsomol members and all young servicemen into the 
socialist emulation movement under the slogan of “Learn 
to work and live like Communists”, the perseverance with 
which they strive to increase the number of servicemen with 
excellent results in combat training and political education 
and the number of army and naval units with distinguished 
records, see to it that members of the Komsomol abide 
strictly by the oath, the regulations and communist moral 
principles. 

The political bodies and Party organisations strive to 
make every Communist regard his participation in the work 
with the Komsomol members and young people as one of 
his prime duties, feel his responsibility for the education of 
the younger generation and for the cultivation of lofty 
ideological, political, moral and military qualities in young 
soldiers and sailors. 

The Party organisations carefully select, assign and 
educate Komsomol cadres, especially in the primary and 
company Komsomol organisations. 

Helping the Komsomol cadres, the political bodies and 
Party organisations constantly devote efforts to enhance 
their qualification as organisers who know the fundamentals 
of educational work with people and are capable of leading 
the youth, protecting their interests, constantly broadening 
their views and setting personal examples in acquiring 
military skill and observing discipline. They see to it that 
the work of Komsomol organisations is based upon the 
Leninist Party principle of collectivity, efficiency and 
scientific approach to the solution of the task of communist 
education. 





V. KOMSOMOL ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


The Komsomol organisations in the Soviet Army and 
Navy actively help the CPSU organisations implement the 
Party’s policy in the Armed Forces and enhance their 
combat power. 

Their main task is to educate young servicemen in the 
spirit of utter devotion to the Communist Party and the 
Soviet country, to Marxist-Leninist ideas and heroic tradi- 
tions of the Soviet people’s revolutionary struggle and 
selfless labour, to train them to be stalwart, ideologically 
staunch fighters for the victory of communism, ready to spare 
no effort and, if necessary, to give their lives in the defence 
of their socialist country. 

Unit and warship commanders rely on the assistance of 
the Komsomol organisations and direct their efforts towards 
the successful fulfilment of combat tasks and training and 
political education plans and towards the consolidation of 
military discipline. 

The Komsomol organisations uphold the authority of the 
commanders and teach the personnel to carry out their 
orders and instructions unquestioningly. 

There are Komsomol affairs sections and deputy com- 
manders for Komsomol affairs in the army and naval politi- 
cal bodies. 

Because of the specific structure of the Armed Forces and 
the nature of their tasks, the Komsomol functionaries of the 
political bodies are appointed and the Komsomol committees 
(bureaus), the secretaries of the Komsomol organisations and 
their deputies, and the Komsomol group organisers are 
elected at conferences and meetings. 

The Komsomol primary organisations are the bulwark 
of the Komsomol. They are the direct link between the 
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Komsomol and the youth and enlist the latter’s efforts 
for the implementation of the Communist Party’s policy and 
the Komsomol’s decisions. They see to it that the Komsomol 
members set the others an example in the studies and 
service, cultivate political vigilance and hatred for class 
enemies in young people, actively combat manifestations of 
bourgeois ideology and vestiges of the past, help young 
people raise their educational and cultural level, see to it 
that they engage in physical culture and sports. They do 
a big job enrolling new Komsomol members and preparing 
the best Komsomol members for Party membership. The 
Komsomol primary organisations constantly study the needs 
and sentiments of the Komsomol members and other young 
servicemen, and take timely measures. They take an active 
part in the selection and recommendation of the best service- 
men for enrolment in military educational establishments 
and for re-engagement, and in the selection and dispatch 
of demobilised servicemen with Komsomol recommendations 
to construction sites and farms. 

Komsomol primary organisations are set up in battalions, 
separate companies (batteries), squadrons and other similar 
units, on board surface warships of the Ist and 2nd classes 
and submarines, as well as at military educational estab- 
lishments and construction units, provided there are at least 
three Komsomol members there. 

A Komsomol organisation of ten or more members elects 
by a show of hands a bureau (the number of members is 
decided upon by the Komsomol meeting) for a year to take 
care of current affairs. The secretary and his deputies are 
elected from among the members of the bureau. If there are 
fewer than ten members in the Komsomol organisation, only 
the secretary and his deputy are elected. 

The Komsomol organisations in the Soviet Armed Forces 
do a big ideological job among young servicemen. Their 
attention is concentrated on the task of educating class- 
conscious, ideologically staunch, efficient and selfless pa- 
triots. 

Many interesting ways of ideologically influencing the 
youth have taken root in the Komsomol. There are lectures 
for Komsomol and other young servicemen, debates, clubs 
at which interesting meetings are arranged, literary soirées 
and oral journals. Servicemen take part in amateur 
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theatricals and in the activities of literary circles, clubs, 
libraries and Lenin Rooms, amateur film and art studios, art 
festivals, and in compiling reports, lectures, etc. 

Thousands of Komsomol members raise their ideological 
and theoretical level at evening Marxist-Leninist univer- 
sities and Party schools and in various circles set up for 
young Communists and active Komsomol members. All this 
makes young people’s life richer, more interesting and 
purposeful, and enhances the servicemen’s political aware- 
ness. 

In the communist education of the younger generation 
the Party depends on the wealth of Lenin’s theoretical 
legacy, teaches Soviet people to live as Lenin taught and to 
carry out the great leader’s behests. There are many ways 
and means of propagating Lenin’s behests: through Komso- 
mol meetings, youth rallies, meetings with people who 
personally knew and worked side by side with Lenin, visits 
to museums and the places where Lenin lived, lectures, 
reports, reading of Lenin’s works, Lenin biography study 
groups, etc. 

The Komsomol organisations, the Komsomol’s 15th Con- 
gress decided, should concentrate on educating the younger 
generation in the spirit of the revolutionary, labour and 
militant traditions of the Soviet people and the Communist 
Party, in the spirit of Soviet patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism. They sponsor mass excursions to battle- 
fields, establishment of museums and battle glory rooms, 
find veterans of their own units and warships, establish 
contact with them, arrange meetings between young people 
and war heroes, meetings and talks on the comradeship-in- 
arms of the servicemen of the socialist countries’ armed 
forces. 

The educational level of army and naval recruits grows 
with each passing year. The satisfaction of their needs 
requires all-round and purposeful cultural and educational 
work. The Komsomol organisations know it. Popularising 
the achievements of Soviet culture, cultivating esthetic tastes 
and high standards of behaviour in servicemen and teaching 
them to distinguish between genuine works of art and 
abstract “masterpieces” and other hack works, they resolute- 
ly oppose the penetration into the Armed Forces of bour- 
geois morals and create an atmosphere of intolerance for 
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vulgar and rude behaviour, indecent attitude towards 
women, and breaches of discipline. Wide use is made to 
this end of the possibilities offered by the army and naval 
cultural and educational institutions, amateur film studios, 
amateur theatricals, literary circles, the press, radio, cinema 
and television. Many servicemen join literary, painting, 
sculptural, musical, dancing and other circles. Discussions of 
books and films, debates, quizzes are organised. Art workers 
visit servicemen and amateur and professional artistes 
perform for them. 

Youth cafés have been opened on the initiative of 
Komsomol members in many units. Take one of them. At 
the request of the youth leaders, the commander allotted 
premises for it. The servicemen painted the place, installed 
the necessary equipment and made the furniture with the 
assistance of the patronising organisation. Amateur artists 
painted a number of pictures and took good care of interior 
decorations. The café is very cosy. There are always fresh 
newspapers and magazines, and table games for those who 
like them. 

Parties are often held in the youth café and invitations 
are sent out to prominent members of the local community, 
front-rank industrial workers, scientists, novelists, poets, 
artistes, young men and women from neighbouring enter- 
prises. The Komsomol organisations of the unit take turns 
in arranging parties. This leads to a sort of competition for 
the most interesting party. 

The Komsomol committee of another unit organises an 
oral journal called “I Want to Know Everything” on 
Sundays in co-operation with the club. It is made up of 
several “pages”. The one called “At Home” tells of the 
Soviet people’s selfless labour, construction projects 
memorable events in Soviet life. The “Globe” “page’ 
acquaints young people with international affairs. There is 
also a “page” called “In Our Unit”, which is about the 
servicemen’s training and life. Special sections, and some- 
times whole issues, are dedicated to science, technology, 
sports and literature. The musical “page” is filled with song 
and dance numbers. Lastly, there is a “page” for those 
eager to learn. It is called “Do You Know?” 

In a word, the opportunities to create and display initiative 
in the organisation of cultured leisure are boundless. 
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The Komsomol organisations in the Soviet Armed Forces 
do a big, all-round job in enhancing their combat prepared- 
ness. They see their main task in setting an example to 
every Komsomol member both in training and discipline. It 
is a matter of honour for servicemen affiliated to the 
Komsomo! to achieve excellent results in combat training 
and political studies and to keep it up all through their 
service in the Army or the Navy, without a single reprimand 
and breach of discipline. 

The Komsomol members account for the bulk of the 
personnel and the example they set helps a great deal to 
enhance discipline and keep combat readiness in the units 
and on board warships at a high level. 

There are servicemen of different temperament, experience 
and education. One was a worker when he was called up, 
another came to the unit or warship directly from school. 
One is finishing the service and another is just beginning it. 
That is why a routine approach to education and training 
is impermissible. Only individual work with servicemen and 
knowledge and due consideration of their interests and 
requirements, merits and shortcomings will bring the desired 
results. 

The Komsomol leaders’ individual approach and 
personal attention to people are especially important when 
the latter meet with difficulties in service and private life. 
It is very important to catch the change of mood in a service- 
man, find the causes that negatively affect his behaviour, 
and help him. 

Day-to-day individual work in the Komsomol organisations 
is closely linked with the education of the entire collective. 
Komsomol meetings and bureau and committee sessions 
systematically discuss the question of strengthening military 
discipline among Komsomol members. Strict, principled 
criticism at Komsomol meetings and bureau and committee 
sessions usually has a strong effect upon the defaulter, helps 
him reform. Criticism should be accompanied by friendly 
support, by assistance in training and service. 

The Army and the Navy are armed with diverse modern 
weapons. Komsomol organisations direct the young service- 
men’s efforts towards mastering them. “Proficiency rating for 
every Komsomol member” is the motto of many Komsomol 
collectives. The significance of this is obvious—proficiency 
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rating is the best indicator of a serviceman’s technical 
training, of his skill in handling weapons. 

Komsomol activists explain to young people the condi- 
tions under which proficiency ratings are conferred and 
organise exchanges of experience in preparation for tests. 
This is done in talks, at meetings, topical soirées and techni- 
cal conferences, in wall newspapers, over the radio, by 
means of visual propaganda aids. Those with excellent 
results in training help their comrades prepare for proficien- 
cy rating tests. 

Modern equipment and weapons are very complicated, and 
to learn to handle them one must be well versed in the 
fundamentals of physics, chemistry, electrical engineering, 
television, radar technique, etc. That is why Komsomol 
organisations help young people raise their general educa- 
tional level and propagate more actively military-technical 
knowledge. They help organise technical courses and lectures, 
military-technical readings, meetings with rated specialists, 
engineers and rationalisers, technical quizzes, etc. 

A lot of work is put in into the manufacture of weapons 
by Soviet people—by inventors, designers, workers, techni- 
cians and engineers. To take good care of it is to respect the 
labour of our fathers and mothers, brothers and _ sisters, 
whose skilful hands create it. Negligence towards weapons 
and equipment is an utter disgrace for the serviceman. 

The volume and complexity of the knowledge acquired 
by troops are great, and continue to grow. That is why 
Komsomol leaders see to it that every young serviceman 
makes maximum use of his training time, that he gives 
everything he has to training and learns to grasp every new 
situation, every explanation of his commander. Particular 
attention is paid to young servicemen’s actions during field 
and tactical exercises. 

The Komsomol members, who take an active part in 
socialist emulation, have initiated many patriotic campaigns 
to solve the tasks of enhancing the combat readiness of the 
troops. Thanks to the all-round support given them by the 
commanders, the political bodies and the Party organisations, 
many of these campaigns have become mass movements to 
make every serviceman a high-class specialist, to teach 
servicemen to work at norms above their classification, hit 
targets with the first shot, burst or salvo, fire guns and drive 
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at night as well as during the day, extend the periods 
between repairs, economise on funds and materials, etc. 
Komsomol members strive to reduce the time necessary to 
alert troops and prepare weapons for action, for interchange- 
ability and the fulfilment of assignments with reduced 
teams and crews. 

Participation in socialist emulation not only helps young 
servicemen achieve success in their combat training and 
political studies but makes a big educational effect on them. 
People mature, become ideologically steeled, develop such 
remarkable qualities as a sense of responsibility for the 
sector assigned to them, love for their military speciality, 
diligence, perseverance in the achievement of set aims, 
collectivism, and readiness to come to the assistance of 
their comrades. Servicemen always and everywhere seek to 
be worthy inheritors of the revolutionary and military 
traditions of the Soviet people and their Armed Forces, 
to cultivate lofty moral and combat qualities and to be ever 
prepared to defend the gains of the October Revolution. 

The Komsomol does everything to promote physical 
culture and sports. Its organisations see to it that every 
member becomes a model in this sphere too, that he wins 
the military-sports badge and becomes a sportsman with an 
official rating. 

The increasingly complex problems the army and naval 
Komsomol organisations are called upon to solve require 
constant improvement of organisational work and of 
methods of guidance. It is not enough to adopt a proper 
decision, assume a major commitment or display initiative. 
Any decision or commitment can be carried out fully only 
if it is daily supplemented by concrete deeds. 

To succeed, Komsomol organisations must constantly abide 
by the supreme principle of Komsomol guidance—the 
principle of collectivism—which is essential if these organisa- 
tions are to function normally, properly train cadres and 
promote the independent activity of the Komsomol members. 

Collectivism in the work of the Komsomol committees 
and bureaus means that all vital issues are discussed and 
carried out by the joint effort of all the members of the 
committee or bureau, that each one of them devotes his 
knowledge, experience and initiative to the common cause. 
They study the requirements and moods of young service- 
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men, submit proposals to the committee or the bureau, take 
part in the discussions of problems and in the adoption of 
decisions, organise and supervise the fulfilment of decisions 
and assignments. 

The activity of a committee or bureau is organised and 
guided by its secretary. At the same time every member 
of the committee or bureau is given concrete assignments 
relating to the implementation of the decisions and plans. 

The highest organ of the company, primary and regi- 
mental Komsomol organisation is the general meeting of 
Komsomol members; in the case of the Komsomol organisa- 
tions of larger units, military districts, army groups, fleets, 
institutions and military educational establishments it is the 
Komsomol conference. When more important decisions have 
to be taken, measures worked out for their implementation 
and local conditions discussed, this is done by the meetings 
of the most active members of the Komsomol organisations 
of regiments, warships, brigades, divisions, military educa- 
tional establishments and institutions. Regimental Komsomol 
committees convene general meetings of Komsomol members 
at least once in three months and the Komsomol meetings 
of the primary and company organisations are held not less 
than once a month. 

Komsomol meetings discuss the most urgent general 
political questions and the concrete task of the organisation. 

The uninterrupted numerical growth of the Komsomol is 
the necessary condition for its successful activity and a vivid 
testimony to its prestige among the young people. 

To ensure that the Komsomol’s ranks are replenished by 
really the best people, members are admitted individually 
and strictly in accordance with the Rules. Komsomol activ- 
ists acquaint the young people wishing to join the organi- 
sation with the Rules, the tasks and the labour and military 
achievements of the Komsomol. They thoroughly study the 
personal qualities of the servicemen and explain that mem- 
bership in the Komsomol imposes duties which must be 
honourably discharged. 

The question of admitting a serviceman to Komsomol 
membership is discussed by the company Komsomol orga- 
nisation and the bureau of the battalion or squadron, and 
is finally decided by the general meeting of the primary 
organisation. 











VI. COMPANY—CENTRE 
OF POLITICAL EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Political educational work with the personnel yields the 
best results when the commanders, the political workers 
and the Party and Komsomol organisations maintain contact 
with every serviceman, study and take into account his 
peculiarities, needs and mood, and actively influence his 
thoughts, feelings and actions. And this can be achieved 
only if basic work is concentrated in the company or other 
similar units. It is in the company that success is achieved 
in the training and education of the personnel. The company 
is the soldier’s family and school. It is in the company, that 
he comes to know the laws of army life, learns to handle 
equipment and weapons, enhances his political knowledge, 
raises his cultural level and steels himself physically. 

There are all the necessary conditions to turn the com- 
pany into a centre of political and educational work in the 
Armed Forces. The regiments are well staffed with ex- 
perienced officers, many of them with a higher military, 
military-political or military-technical education. There are 
efficient Party and Komsomol organisations capable of taking 
the initiative in every regiment, ship, battalion and analo- 
gous units; the material base is being constantly improved. 

The company itself now has immeasurably greater 
potentialities than ever before. The officers have higher 
qualifications, especially the company commanders. Some 
have a higher education, others successfully combine their 
duties with studies at higher educational institutions or 
evening Marxist-Leninist universities. In many units of the 
company level there are deputy commanders for political 
affairs. The sergeants are given good training. Quite a few 
sergeants and privates have a secondary or secondary 
technical education, have worked before being called up and 
are experienced in social work. 
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A considerable number of servicemen are members of the 
Komsomol and this makes the work of its organisations 
increasingly interesting. 

No one knows better than the company commander the 
soldiers’ attitude to training and army service, their needs 
and moods. This enables him thoroughly to study and 
effectively educate every serviceman. 

The company also has other favourable conditions for the 
necessary political, educational and cultural work. It has a 
Lenin Room, a mobile library with political, technical and 
fiction books, and receives newspapers and magazines in 
adequate numbers. 


Organisation of Political 
and Educational Work in a Company 


Combat training and political education in a company 
are organised by its commander. In his efforts to achieve a 
high level of efficiency in training and educational work 
he relies on the assistance of the officers and sergeants, the 
Party and Komsomol organisations, and the entire person- 
nel. His closest associate is his deputy for political affairs 
on whom the regulations impose a heavy responsibility: he 
is directly responsible for the organisation and state of 
Party-political work in the company. 

The continuity and effectiveness of work require efficient 
planning. Practice reveals that companies draw up their 
plans for political and educational work for different 
periods—for a month, for a week, for two weeks. It all 
depends on the prevailing conditions, on the character of 
the tasks to be fulfilled. 

The plan reflects the political and educational measures 
taken to fulfil the most responsible tasks set the unit, such 
as tactical training, firing practice, stand-by and guard 
duties, special training drill. It also provides for general 
meetings of servicemen, readings of Lenin’s works, talks on 
technical subjects, exchange of experience gained by men 
with excellent results in combat training and political educa- 
tion, discussion of books and films, drawing up of the 
results of socialist emulation, sports contests, rehearsal of 
marching songs, amateur theatricals, etc. The plan is posted 
up so that the servicemen may acquaint themselves with it. 
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But the plan is only the beginning. The main thing is 
to organise its fulfilment, to mobilise the servicemen to 
achieve good results in combat training and political studies 
and constantly to enhance their unit’s combat preparedness. 

One could cite many experienced officers as an example— 
men who, keeping abreast of the times, skilfully conduct 
political and educational work in the companies. 

The men have nothing but good to say of their company 
commander Captain Khazanov. One of the best company 
commanders, he earned the right together with other 
officers with an excellent service record to study at a 
military academy. Khazanov’s experience is widely used 
by his younger comrades and will no doubt be of interest 
to the readers of this book. (In this particular instance it is 
a question of a company whose commander had no deputy 
for political affairs.) 

The high level of his political standards and combat 
training, his trust in people, his ability to be exacting and 
tactful at the same time, his regard and concern for his 
subordinates won Captain Khazanov unshakable authority 
in the company. These same qualities he cultivated in the 
platoon commanders. 

One day several young officers fresh from school arrived 
in the unit. Although well trained, they were not suffi- 
ciently experienced in working with men and, what is more, 
they were only slightly older than their subordinates— 
sergeants and men. ‘The company commander helped them 
properly to organise the training and educational process in 
their platoons. In this, he made good use of the force of 
personal example. 

In the presence of the company officers, Captain Khaza- 
nov conducted a lesson in marching drill without arms in 
Lieutenant Potyomkin’s platoon and an exercise in attacks 
from marching columns in Lieutenant Khmelyovsky’s 
platoon. In the first case he stressed the necessity of 
teaching the servicemen properly to understand the 
significance of marching drill. For it was no secret, he said, 
that some soldiers underestimated it and that was a mistake 
and even a sign of their ignorance. If properly organised, 
marching drill helps achieve high-level co-ordination, raise 
efficiency and enhance discipline. 

At the tactical lesson, Captain Khazanov drew attention 
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mainly to the fact that men should be trained in conditions 
simulating actual battle. 

The company commander thus taught his subordinates to 
organise any drill or study thoughtfully. 

Captain Khazanov regularly instructed platoon command- 
ers to give talks on political subjects and combat training 
not only in their own platoons but to the personnel of the 
entire company. He helped officers to prepare for them, 
personally attended the talks and then analysed with the 
platoon commanders all that was positive in their methods 
of propaganda, pointed out the shortcomings and suggested 
ways of eliminating them. 

It became a practice to hold monthly conferences at 
which the officers summed up the results of training and 
educational work in the company. At such conferences the 
officers were told how the battalion commander had appraised 
the work done by the company on the whole; the partic- 
ipants analysed progressive training methods and laid bare 
the causes of shortcomings. The young officers learned to 
be self-critical, to see themselves as others saw them, 
impartially to compare their results with the achievements 
of their colleagues. They were advised how to eliminate 
shortcomings and achieve a higher level. 

The company commander was exacting and _solicitous 
where the sergeants were concerned too. At the end of each 
week he got them together, instructed them, asked how 
everything was going in the sections, how the privates were 
progressing. The captain worked a great deal with the 
sergeants individually, teaching them to set examples to 
the privates. One day he was present when Senior Sergeant 
Zhemshura was drilling his men. Zhemshura demanded that 
his subordinates should do all the manuals perfectly but 
himself displayed negligence in showing how they should 
be done. Captain Khazanov explained to him that by being 
less exacting to himself he was dampening the enthusiasm 
of his subordinates and that this would badly affect their 
drill results. The company commander personally worked 
with the senior sergeant in the hours of self-training so that 
he would do his manuals well. After that Zhemshura made 
no more mistakes and made good use of the tested “do as 
I do” method. 

Together with the secretaries of the Party and Komsomol 
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organisations, the company commander got the sergeants to 
take an active part in political and educational work. The 
latter now give regular talks in their units. Senior Sergeant 
Zhemshura, for instance, has given talks during the political 
classes on the subject of servicemen’s honesty and truthful- 
ness and on the need for soldiers to train their muscles, 
respiration and body. On his return from a leave of absence, 
he told his comrades about his fellow villagers, the successes 
of his collective farm and the new things which had appeared 
in the countryside. 

The squad leaders render considerable assistance to back- 
ward servicemen, teaching them to handle military equip- 
ment and weapons, to use them skilfully at tactical exercises. 
All this enhances the sergeants’ authority, the influence 
they have on their subordinates. 

The Communists actively champion all that is new and 
progressive and strive for the achievement of excellent 
results in training, in the fulfilment of duties and in military 
discipline. The commanders and the political workers con- 
stantly rely on the Party organisations and _ strengthen 
them. They acquaint the Communists with the tasks, suc- 
cesses and shortcomings in the unit’s combat and political 
training, consult with them on all important questions 
relating to the training and education of the personnel, and 
duly react to Party criticism. 

Here is one of the many examples. A company was being 
armed with new weapons. It was necessary to learn to 
handle them as well and as quickly as possible. But there 
was one big difficulty—there were not enough training 
facilities and aids. The company commander, Captain Ruka- 
vitsyn, and the secretary of the Party organisation, Senior 
Lieutenant Piksaikin, discussed the situation and decided to 
convene a Party meeting, mobilise the Communists and, 
through them, all the other servicemen for the quest of 
ways and means of successfully fulfilling this important 
task. 

The report on the subject was delivered at the meeting 
by Captain Rukavitsyn. The Communists took an active 
part in the discussion of the problem and made a number 
of practical suggestions which found their expression in the 
adopted resolution. Communists Dryagalov, Posledovich and 
Dezhits were instructed to talk with the servicemen about 
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the need to re-equip the study rooms and the rifle range as 
quickly as possible. Communists Grachev, Ruzhinsky and 
Yegorov were entrusted with the job of preparing diagrams, 
posters and electrified stands. Every Communist, the reso- 
lution stressed, should set others an example in handling 
the equipment and help those lagging. 

Many training appliances were made by the servicemen 
themselves. This made it possible to improve the quality of 
training. The lagging servicemen were helped by others. 
Attention was paid to every shortcoming that could subse- 
quently affect field firing exercises. The company success- 
fully passed the difficult test. 

The Komsomol members are a huge force in the company. 
If the commander, his deputy for political affairs and the 
Party organisation direct the young people’s energy into 
the proper channels, cultivate their initiative and creative- 
ness, encourage their undertakings and take into account 
their needs, things really hum in the company. 

Socialist emulation is one of the most important means 
used in achieving maximum results in combat training and, 
consequently, in the enhancement of the units’ combat 
readiness and capacity. 

Socialist emulation between servicemen and_ between 
squads and platoons is organised in the company on the 
tasks defined by the monthly battalion plan. The battalion 
and the regiment can assume commitments even for longer 
periods. Emulation in training tasks and rates is extremely 
concrete and effective. Take, for instance, the fulfilment of 
such a training task as firing practice. In his preparation 
for it, every serviceman assumes an obligation which can 
be checked upon most easily—for instance, to learn to fire 
excellently, to help a comrade to learn to handle the weapon, 
etc. Moreover, the time set by the monthly battalion 
plan for preparations for the firing practice makes it 
possible to fix the exact date for the fulfilment of the 
obligations. 

Organisational work is the decisive factor in the widespread 
organisation of emulation and the enhancement of its effec- 
tiveness. To fulfil obligations it is necessary to mobilise the 
personnel in the struggle for first place, to ensure that the 
daily combat training and political studies are kept at a 
high level, and constantly to bear in mind such very impor- 
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tant factors as the need to publicise the emulation movement, 
compare the results, make use of progressive methods and 
comradely mutual assistance. 

Emulation presupposes the achievement of the best over- 
all results which, as is well known, are made up of the 
personal successes of each member of the collective. That 
is why the correct definition of the maximum and at the 
same time feasible aims for each serviceman means the 
definition of the proper aim for the entire company. The 
definition of such aims is a responsible and painstaking job, 
requiring a careful approach and a persevering struggle 
against formalism. 

When the aims have been defined, the commanders and 
Party and Komsomol activists see to it that each serviceman 
strives to fulfil them. This is best facilitated by emulation 
in the tasks and rates that are worked upon at the daily 
training sessions. 

The tasks, and the rates and the conditions for their 
fulfilment are explained to the personnel. Experienced 
company commanders write down next to the exercise in 
the weekly plan the norms to be achieved. And so every 
soldier knows what he must achieve during the exercise, 
in a day and in a week. 

Systematic summing-up of results keeps up the interest 
in emulation, makes the personnel constantly study progres- 
sive methods and eliminate shortcomings. The results of 
emulation in the process of training are summed up by the 
commander of the squad (crew) at the training ground, while 
the results of the day are summed up at the end of the day. 
In the platoons and the companies they are summed up 
once a week. The officers not only speak of the achievements 
and shortcomings of each serviceman but outline the neces- 
sary measures, give advice on how to popularise the achieve- 
ments of the servicemen with excellent results in combat 
training and political studies and rated specialists, eliminate 
the shortcomings as quickly as possible and organise mutual 
assistance. Conditions permitting, the best specialists show 
their comrades how they work. 

The results of emulation and progressive methods are 
popularised by oral propaganda, in the wall newspapers 
and over the local radio network. They are discussed at 
meetings and conferences. 
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Emulation in training tasks and rates is part and parcel 
of the day-to-day activity of the personnel. The servicemen 
learn better to understand the essence and aims of emulation 
in the army conditions, and this is the main thing. 

Here is how Captain Rukavitsyn organises socialist emula- 
tion in his company. First, he studies the battalion’s monthly 
plan and then familiarises the personnel with it. Platoon 
commanders and squad leaders and the Communists and 
Komsomol members talk with each serviceman and help 
them decide on personal targets which should be as high as 
possible and at the same time realistic. The targets of the 
squads, platoons and company are decided upon with due 
consideration of the individual commitments of the privates, 
sergeants and officers. 

Every practical training drill in the company is imbued 
with the spirit of comradely emulation. 

The officers of the company see to it that the squad 
leaders take an active part in the day-to-day organisation 
and direction of emulation. This is very important, for the 
sergeants are in charge of many drill exercises, are very 
close to the privates and consequently are in a position 
constantly to influence them. 

At the end of the day, summing up the results, the squad 
leaders give those willing to speak a chance to voice their 
views. The privates speak of their own shortcomings and 
criticise the comrades who waste training time. 

Among the most important elements on which the transfor- 
mation of the company into a centre of political and educa- 
tional work depends to a large extent are the training and 
education of the personnel and concrete guidance of pro- 
pagandists, Lenin Room council members, editorial boards 
of wall newspapers, editors of bulletins, organisers of sports 
activities and the people in charge of amateur theatricals. 
If the officers work regularly with the activists, instruct 
them and set them concrete tasks, the number of their 
assistants—reliable, efficient and full of initiative—increases 
with each passing day. 

The company propagandists, of whom we spoke at the 
beginning of this section, display considerable initiative in 
their work. 

The officers teach the propagandists to correctly define 
the subject of a talk, to select the most persuasive facts, to 
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analyse them in all detail, to arouse the servicemen to take 
interest in them and to discuss them with an open heart. 

The company was preparing for a routine tactical exer- 
cise. The commander summoned the propagandists, told them 
about the peculiarities of field exercises, set them their tasks 
and drew their attention to the reasons why some soldiers 
received low marks at the last exercise. At that time, for 
instance, patrolmen made a mistake in determining the 
distance to the target because they did not know well its 
characteristic features and linear dimensions. The propa- 
gandists were instructed to remind the servicemen of the 
reconnaissance signs of the targets, especially of the weapons 
capable of dealing nuclear blows. The secretary of the Party 
organisation supplied the propagandists with scouts’ instruc- 
tions and other essential materials with the aid of which 
they conducted talks with the soldiers and from which they 
read them the more important parts. Moreover, they orga- 
nised in free time a sort of competition in determining the 
distance to the landmarks. The one who obtained most 
points by giving correct answers won. This evoked keen 
interest in the servicemen and helped them accumulate 
experience. 

Companies and analogous units usually have the most 
numerous teams of political workers and at the same time 
the youngest in service record and practical experience. On 
their arrival in the company, some are not always in a 
position quickly to decide what to start with, what to con- 
centrate upon first. In these circumstances they badly need 
the assistance of their elder comrades. 

The deputy company commander for political affairs has 
many responsibilities and the main is politically to steel the 
servicemen, to make them ideologically staunch and mature. 
The deputy commander personally does a big job educating 
the servicemen and directs the political and educational work 
done by the officers and sergeants. He organises socialist 
emulation, directs political studies, political and educational 
work, company amateur theatricals, the work of the edito- 
rial boards of wall newspapers and the editors of bulletins, 
and cultural and sports activities among privates and ser- 
geants. The deputy commander for political affairs has a 
great many important tasks to perform every day and they 
include explaining the tasks of combat training and political 
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education, training servicemen to obtain excellent results 
and become rated specialists, popularising their experience, 
teaching the personnel to handle well and take good care 
of the equipment and weapons, looking after the material 
and living conditions of their subordinates. 

The political worker’s fervour and devotion to princi- 
ples, spotless service record and considerate treatment of 
people, ability to inspire them and expert knowledge of 
weapons exert a decisive influence on the personnel. It is 
the duty of the deputy commander constantly to improve on 
his political, military and technical knowledge and raise his 
cultural level. He does that at Party educational institu- 
tions and training courses for commanders. Quite a few 
officers take correspondence courses at military educational 
establishments. And every one of them, of course, studies 
on his own to raise his qualification. 

A political worker must be optimistic, capable of encour- 
aging a man in his hour of need, inspiring him and getting 
him to talk frankly. He must know every serviceman well, 
his temperament, likings and abilities, his past and present. 
All this enables the political worker to choose the most 
expedient method of influencing privates, sergeants and 
officers. Informal, friendly talks, presence at drills, and 
close study of a serviceman’s behaviour and his attitude to 
service in the Armed Forces and to his comrades are ex- 
tremely useful. 

A company becomes a real centre of political and educa- 
tional work when it has many efficient activists capable of 
displaying initiative. Every company has quite a few privates 
and sergeants who can make political reports, organise 
debates and talks, take charge of technical circles, sports 
teams and amateur theatricals. It is important to find them 
and correctly to use their abilities. 


Work Done by Officers from Regi- 
mental and Battalion Headquarters 
in Companies and Analogous Units 


The commanders, political workers and Party and Kom- 
somol organisations of regiments and warships play a very 
big role in turning companies into centres of political and 
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educational work. Fulfilling this important and complex 
task, the officers of the regiment spend considerable time 
in the companies. Their efforts are directed chiefly towards 
helping company commanders and political workers cor- 
rectly to organise the training and education of the personnel. 

Without arrogating the functions of the company com- 
manders and their deputies for political affairs and without 
patronising them, regimental officers teach them in practice 
how to conduct political and educational activity and to 
improve their individual skill and to rely on the Party and 
Komsomol organisations and the entire personnel. 

They particularly concentrate on the intensification of the 
activity of the company Party organisations, without which 
the task of turning the company into a centre of political 
and educational work cannot be successfully carried out. 

Regimental officers read lectures and reports in the com- 
panies, prepare and conduct readings of Lenin’s works, 
debates, quizzes, discussions of books and films, and look into 
all questions relating to the servicemen’s living conditions 
and leisure. 

Company commanders receive much assistance from the 
commanders of regiments and warships. 

Regimental commanders organise the study of educational 
problems for officers within the network of the training 
courses for commanders. But they pay attention mainly to 
individual work with the officers, to training them on the 
spot—in the companies and batteries. Besides this, for several 
days every month the regimental commanders and _ their 
deputies for political affairs work with staff officers in the 
battalions. They also use this opportunity to intensify educa- 
tional work in the companies. 

One cannot expect, of course, the regimental commander 
and his deputy for political affairs to distribute their efforts 
evenly among all the companies. Some of them need more 
assistance, others less. And so, as experience shows, without 
losing sight of all the companies, the regimental command 
concentrates, say for a month, on a few companies. Which 
concretely, is prompted by the situation, the tasks which 
the personnel have to fulfil, the level of combat training 
and political studies, the state of discipline. In the time 
allotted them, the commander, staff officers and_ political 
workers will be able to visit the company once at reveille 
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and at taps, attend combat training sessions and _ political 
classes, check on guard and barrack duties, study the ser- 
vicemen’s attitude towards their weapons—in short, delve 
deep into all the important aspects of the company’s life and 
activity. 

The officers naturally do not come to the company merely 
to eliminate shortcomings. Companies accumulate a great 
deal of experience and it is the officers’ duty to study and 
generalise it so that it can be popularised in all companies. 

When the work in the company is done, the regimental 
commander sums up the results with the entire personnel 
or with the different categories of servicemen, this depending 
on the circumstances. Particular attention is paid to the 
generalisation of positive experience. All that is valuable 
in the practice of training and educating servicemen is 
discussed at the seminars of company commanders and 
their deputies for political affairs. Concrete measures are 
mapped out to popularise advanced methods and eliminate 
shortcomings in the companies, and control over the imple- 
mentation of these measures is organised. 

A big job is done by volunteer company propagandists. 
They explain Marxist-Leninist ideas to servicemen, show 
how Party decisions are implemented, mobilise the person- 
nel to strive for high results in combat training and disci- 
pline, help the commanders and the active members of Party 
and Komsomol organisations to turn the servicemen into 
staunch defenders of their homeland. 

Volunteer propagandists are selected by the political 
bodies and primary Party organisations together with the 
deputy commanders for political affairs from among the 
theoretically and methodologically best trained and most 
active communist officers. In most cases, these are staff and 
administration officers familiar with the state of affairs in 
the units. In some instances, they are the best company 
officers (flight and detachment commanders in the air force 
and section commanders in the navy). 

Volunteer propagandists do not deputise for the command- 
ers, but are their volunteer assistants in the ideological- 
political and military training of the personnel. As a rule, 
they give one or two lectures and reports in a company 
every month, conduct political studies and informatory talks 
on diverse subjects, periodically instruct company propagan- 
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dists, help activists prepare for talks and other mass political 
undertakings. They work individually with servicemen and 
see to it that they learn properly to observe the regulations 
and enhance discipline and combat preparedness. 

The activity of volunteer propagandists depends decisively 
on the guidance they are given by the political bodies, 
deputy regimental commanders for political affairs, Party 
committee secretaries. Many political bodies arrange semi- 
nars for volunteer propagandists, invite them to assemblies 
and conferences, conduct individual work with them. 

In some units volunteer propagandists work permanently, 
in others they are assigned only for the time necessary to 
fulfil some particularly complex and important tasks. 

The transformation of a company or an analogous unit 
into a centre of political and educational work does not 
mean, of course, that mass measures in a regiment should 
be renounced altogether. Methodological seminars, exchange 
of experience, lectures on general political and international 
issues, meetings, sports contests and other undertakings are 
organised in the regiments and on board the ships. It is 
important that these undertakings are not allowed to push 
political and educational work into the background, to 
replace individual work in the companies. 

A big organisational and educational role in the life and 
the multifaceted activity of the companies’ personnel is 
played by the Communists at the battalion level. They 
maintain constant contact with the privates, sergeants and 
officers, study their individual qualities, needs and require- 
ments, organise and conduct political and educational work 
with the servicemen, direct the activity of the company 
Party and Komsomol organisations and Party groups. 





VII. EDUCATION OF ARMED 
FORCES PERSONNEL IN THE SPIRIT 
OF COMMUNIST AWARENESS 


Mobilising the Soviet people for the successful fulfilment 
of the majestic tasks of communist construction, the CPSU 
attaches paramount importance to theoretical work, to the 
ideological and political education of the Communists and 
all working people. “The moulding of the new Soviet man 
is the greatest result achieved by the Party through many 
years of ideological work,” the Central Committee report 
to the 23rd CPSU Congress said. “A proud successor to the 
revolutionary traditions of the generation of fighters who 
founded the world’s first workers’ and peasants’ state, the 
Soviet man has built socialism, has withstood and defeated 
fascism in deadly combat, safeguarded the great gains of 
our revolution, and is now the first in history to be building 
communism. The working class, the collective farmers and 
the Soviet intelligentsia are producing models of lofty social- 
ist consciousness and heroic labour. A most profound change 
has occurred in the consciousness of Soviet people after the 
victory of socialism.” 

The traits of the man of the communist future are already 
inherent in many Soviet people. They stand out because 
they have gained complete mastery over the machine, 
because they serve society consciously, because they are 
bearers of lofty moral and political principles and are 
imbued with the collectivist spirit, and because they perform 
their duty to the people selflessly and to the best of their 
ability. But it is essential that all Soviet people and not 
only advance workers should possess these qualities. 

The gains of socialism constitute a solid foundation for 
the building of communism. Communism, however, does 
not come into existence spontaneously. It is the result of 
the conscious efforts of all people, of the constant quest 
for the correct solution for the problems posed by life. That 
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is why the cultivation of the spirit of lofty communist con- 
sciousness in the people is an important factor in the transi- 
tion to communism. 

While Soviet people are building communism, a bitter 
class struggle rages in the international arena. The ideas 
of communism, the most progressive and just society, are 
captivating millions upon millions of minds on our planet. 
The future belongs to communism. 

As the successes of socialism grow more numerous and 
the contradictions of world capitalism more acute, the 
methods employed by the imperialists in their struggle 
against communism become more subtle. Bourgeois ideology 
is experiencing a grave crisis. It is no longer in a position 
to put forward ideas that will induce the masses to follow 
it. The chief ideological and political weapon of imperialism 
is anti-communism, which consists mainly in slandering the 
socialist system and distorting the policy and objectives of 
the Communist parties and Marxism-Leninism. 

The scale of subversion against the socialist system, its 
principles, ideology and ethics may be gauged, for instance, 
by the fact that the United States spends at least $500 mil- 
lion a year for ideological subversion. This is 100 times the 
amount Hitler spent for the same purpose before the Second 
World War. 

The imperialists make use of a colossal propaganda 
machine in their “psychological war”. One of its components 
is the US Information Agency (USIA), which maintains 
propaganda centres in 105 countries. It publishes 68 maga- 
zines and 20 newspapers in 25 languages abroad and has 
hundreds of libraries and reading-rooms which simulta- 
neously distribute propaganda literature free of charge. 
USIA produces documentary films, arranges radio and 
television broadcasts, organises mobile exhibitions, etc. The 
Voice of America supplies foreign broadcasting stations 
with materials and itself broadcasts 730 hours a week in 
37 languages. 

And that is only one of the elements of the anti-commu- 
nist propaganda machine. It is bound by common objectives, 
methods and means of operation with the analogous psycho- 
logical warfare trusts in the other imperialist countries. 

There is no social base in the Soviet Union for the dis- 
semination of bourgeois ideology and still less opportunity 
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for it to take root. Soviet people, educated in the spirit of 
communism, have a strong and healthy organism and are 
immune to the bacteria of lies, slander and misinformation 
intensely spread by bourgeois propaganda. It would be a 
mistake, however, to affirm that imperialism’s gigantic 
propaganda machine does not produce any results. Some- 
times it does succeed in making an impression on people 
who are not staunch enough, who are not sufficiently steeled 
ideologically and morally. This fact should not be ignored. 

It is perfectly obvious that in the conditions of bitter 
ideological struggle in the international arena it is extremely 
important to educate people in the spirit of communist ideals 
and revolutionary vigilance. There is no and can be no 
neutralism in the struggle with bourgeois ideology, with 
anti-communism. It is a class struggle, a struggle for man, 
for the triumph of mankind’s freedom and progress. Ideo- 
logical work is an offensive—it is necessary constantly to 
expose the exploitive and inhuman nature of capitalism, 
cultivate in people’s minds the belief in the absolute supe- 
riority of the socialist system, not simply develop in them 
an immunity to ideological infection but make them staunch 
fighters for the communist ideals, develop their class 
consciousness. 

The new man is moulded in the active struggle for the 
building of communist society, in the process of his partici- 
pation in socio-political activity. The Soviet reality culti- 
vates in people the qualities inherent in a man of communist 
society. It is not, however, an automatic, spontaneous pro- 
cess. Besides the objective factors inherent in the Soviet 
social system, a huge role is played by the subjective factor— 
ideological work—a constantly operative, powerful factor 
in the struggle for the victory of communism. 

Soviet servicemen participate actively with the entire 
people in communist construction. That is why the common 
laws which underscore the significance of the ideological 
education of the masses are also of paramount importance 
for the communist education of the personnel of the Soviet 
Armed Forces. Account is naturally taken of the specific 
natures of the tasks confronting the Army and the Navy, 
the need to have the personnel constantly prepared to defeat 
any imperialist aggressor, to act boldly and skilfully in the 
most complex conditions of present-day war. Soviet service- 
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men must be educated in the spirit of unqualified loyalty 
to the people, to the communist cause, of readiness to spare 
no effort and, if necessary, to give their lives in the defence 
of their socialist country. It is this that determines the aims 
and content of ideological and educational work in the 
Army and the Navy. It is designed ideologically to ensure 
the fulfilment by the personnel of the task of constantly 
enhancing their combat preparedness and fighting capacity 
and to train ideologically staunch, vigilant, class-conscious, 
disciplined, skilled and courageous defenders of the socialist 
homeland. 

Of paramount importance is the cultivation of the Marxist- 
Leninist world outlook in all Soviet servicemen. 

The Marxist-Leninist world outlook enables the service- 
men properly to understand—from the class angle—the 
essence and nature of present-day social development, the 
Party’s and the Government’s internal and external policies, 
the development of the world communist, working-class 
and national liberation movements, relations between states 
with different social systems, properly to understand the 
laws and tendencies of armed struggle, the development of 
the art of war, their own role in the struggle for the enhance- 
ment of the strength of the Army and the Navy, for the 
victory of the communist cause. 

The well-organised system of political education, set up 
on Lenin’s initiative, has been steadily improved all along. 
Regular political classes and readings of informations are 
arranged for privates, seamen, non-commissioned and petty 
officers, and Marxist-Leninist preparatory courses for 
officers, including generals and admirals. There are, more- 
over, systematic lectures and reports, talks and diverse circles. 

Service in the Soviet Armed Forces offers all possibilities 
for cultivating in servicemen a communist attitude towards 
labour. The very character of military service makes it 
necessary for servicemen to exert efforts every day. Military 
labour is socially as important and essential as the labour 
of a worker, collective farmer and scientist. Profound under- 
standing that it is organically bound up with the efforts of 
all Soviet people arms every serviceman with ideological 
purpose and enhances his sense of pride and lofty respon- 
sibility for the successful fulfilment of his patriotic duty. 

Servicemen work chiefly at combat training sessions and 
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political classes and tactical exercises, during cruises and 
flights, on combat, guard and garrison duty. They not only 
improve on their knowledge and skill but cultivate courage, 
staunchness, initiative, urge to overcome difficulties and 
stamina. Consequently, the process of combat and political 
training and service in general are an uninterrupted process 
of training and education. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that military labour— 
like any other labour—acquires educational significance only 
when it has an ideological meaning. It is wrong to think 
that to educate people it is enough to give them as much 
work and training as possible. ‘““You can make a man work 
as much as you want to,” the eminent Soviet educationalist 
Anton Makarenko wrote, “but if you do not educate him 
politically and morally at the same time, if he does not take 
part in social and political activities, this work will be a 
neutral process that yields no positive results.” 

What does this mean in practice? This means that in 
drawing up the programme of duties and training drills, the 
commander not only sets a concrete task to servicemen but 
explains it and, appealing to the consciousness and feelings 
of his subordinates, sees to it that they consciously fulfil it. 
A huge role in this is played by strong discipline, strict 
control over the observance of regulations, the exactingness 
of the commander and the entire personnel, and a decisive 
struggle against simplifications and indulgence in training 
and performance of duty. 

The main thing in the labour education of the personnel 
is thus to cultivate in them moral stimuli, awareness of their 
military duties, sense of personal responsibility for the 
security of their Soviet homeland and of all socialist 
countries. 

It is especially important to promote a communist attitude 
to public property, which is the basis of the socialist system. 
The quicker the Soviet people learn to display concern for 
public property, to take care of it, and not only to make 
use of the good things of life but to multiply them, the 
quicker we shall build communism. Teaching thrift should 
be just as prominent a task in the Party’s ideological work 
as teaching the people to be conscientious about their work. 

One of the paramount tasks in the communist education 
of servicemen is to instil in their minds and conduct the 
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principles and standards of communist morality, to mould 
moral and fighting qualities. The basic moral qualities the 
personnel of the Army and the Navy must possess are laid 
down in the oath and the regulations. 

The moral education of Soviet servicemen envisages first 
and foremost the enhancement and development of their 
devotion to the great cause of communism, to the people, 
Party and the Government, the development of life-giving 
Soviet patriotism. Cultivation of Soviet patriotism, love for 
the socialist homeland and the great Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union is the main target in ideological work. 

Soviet patriotism is a strong, profound feeling inherent 
in every honest citizen of the USSR. Soviet people are proud 
of their great achievements and their glorious Communist 
Party, the inspirer and organiser of all their victories, and 
themselves work for the triumph of communism with perse- 
verance and clear understanding of their responsibilities. 
Soviet patriots cherish the memory of those who have given 
their lives for the honour, freedom and independence of 
their socialist homeland but their hearts fill with wrath and 
contempt when they see someone set little store by the 
dignity of their Soviet citizenship, willingly allow himself 
to be duped by the bourgeois ideologists’ propaganda of the 
“blessings” of the capitalist way of life and slander Soviet 
reality. 

The Soviet Union is based on the fraternity, friendship 
and co-operation of all its peoples, on a single socio-economic 
order, political system and socialist ideology. The Soviet 
peoples are in the midst of the great process of strengthen- 
ing their indissoluble ties of friendship, fraternity, solidarity 
and unity. 

The Soviet Armed Forces are also a multinational family 
in which the representatives of all Soviet nations and nation- 
alities are fulfilling their patriotic duty on the basis of 
equal rights and obligations. The education of the personnel 
in the spirit of fraternal indestructible friendship of all the 
Soviet peoples is one of the main duties of the commanders, 
political bodies and Party and Komsomol organisations. 

Like all our people, Soviet soldiers are ardent patriots 
of their socialist homeland and are, at the same time, staunch 
internationalists. They are educated in the spirit of friend- 
ship with the peoples and armies of the socialist countries, 
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of fraternal solidarity with the working people of all 
countries. At the same time they are taught bitterly to hate 
imperialism. This hatred has nothing in common with nation- 
alistic or racial prejudices. It is a noble feeling engendered 
by their devotion to their class, people and internationalism. 
Soviet servicemen condemn the aggressive designs of the 
West German revenge-seekers, US imperialists and Israeli 
militarists on the sovereignty of other states. Soviet people 
wholeheartedly support the struggle waged by the Arabs 
against the Israeli invader in defence of their national inter- 
ests, against the plots of imperialism, neo-colonialism and 
Zionism, and stigmatise the aggressors’ crimes. Soviet pat- 
riotism, socialist internationalism and _irreconcilability 
towards the enemies of communism have always been a 
source of servicemen’s heroism. 

Soviet privates, seamen, non-commissioned and _ petty 
officers and officers are constantly taught to be courageous, 
brave and heroic, to develop comradeship-in-arms, to help 
each other in training and battle, to cherish military honour 
and dignity, to be truthful, simple and modest, and to culti- 
vate other lofty moral qualities. 

Cultural and physical development is a component part 
of the communist education of Soviet servicemen. The Armed 
Forces have everything they need for that. Life in the Army 
and the Navy, the activities of the privates, seamen, non- 
commissioned and petty officers and officers contain all the 
elements of esthetics, possibilities for cultural development. 
What can be finer than ardent Soviet patriotism, heroic 
deeds for the people’s happiness, for the defence of our 
homeland and the entire socialist system! Esthetics manifests 
itself constantly in the Army and the Navy: in the splendour 
of the uniform, formation, bearing, serviceman’s appearance, 
order in the barracks, etc. Training and service in the Armed 
Forces enable the personnel to acquire such traits of lofty 
culture as organisation, precision, smartness, ability to value 
time, co-ordinate their efforts with those of the collective, 
and civility. 

A big role in the education of the personnel is played by 
cultural and educational establishments which widely 
publicise the achievements of Soviet science and technology, 
and socialist culture and arts. There are district, fleet and 
garrison Officers’ Houses. Regiments and warships have 
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clubs and libraries and smaller army and naval units— 
Lenin Rooms and Cabins. There are stationary and mobile 
film projectors, radio relay facilities, television sets, tape 
recorders and musical instruments at the Officers’ Houses, 
clubs and other institutions. The Armed Forces have quite 
a few universities of culture, amateur film and art studios, 
literary circles, amateur theatrical troupes, song and dance 
ensembles, and orchestras. Their libraries have almost 
100 million volumes, all told. 

The Army and the Navy have quite a few sports facilities. 
The stadiums, sports palaces, swimming pools, aquatic 
stations, firing ranges, various grounds, and obstacle courses 
are a splendid material base for the personnel’s physical 
development. Servicemen undergo physical training as 
provided for by the programme and during the morning 
exercises, and improve on their skill in the sections and 
teams which are to be found in every army and naval unit. 
Regular contests are arranged, especially in the applied 
military sports. The best army and naval sportsmen take 
part in national and international competitions, multiplying 
the sporting fame of the Armed Forces and their beloved 
homeland. 

Communist education should not be regarded as a process 
that meets with no difficulties and requires no struggle. It 
comes up against the survivals of capitalism in the minds 
and behaviour of some people, and this slows down the 
process of moulding the new man. 

In the Armed Forces, the main indicators of efficiency in 
the communist education of the personnel are the level of 
the combat readiness of the army and naval units, discipline, 
conscientious fulfilment of duties by the personnel, and the 
servicemen’s activity in the struggle for high results in 
training, performance of duty and discipline. 

To make ideological work highly efficient it is necessary 
constantly to improve its forms, methods and means, to work 
with each man individually. 


Marxist-Leninist Training of Officers 


High-level ideological and theoretical training of officers, 
including generals and admirals, is essential for the successful 
fulfilment of the tasks set the Armed Forces. It helps the 
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officers correctly to assess the current events, to understand 
the laws of social development and class struggle, the 
national tasks of communist construction, and the problems 
relating to the CPSU’s struggle for the victory of the peace 
forces over the imperialist forces of aggression and against 
corruptive bourgeois ideology, revisionism and dogmatism, 
and heightens revolutionary vigilance. It helps the officers 
profoundly to understand the Leninist principles relating 
to the leadership of the Armed Forces and the problems 
confronting the Army and the Navy, efficiently and pur- 
posefully to train and educate the personnel, to know the 
character and peculiarities of war in our day, and strengthens 
and develops the officers’ moral and fighting qualities. The 
education of the educators themselves is the basic element 
of educational work in the Army and the Navy, an earnest 
of its success. 

The ideological education of the officers is inseparable 
from their military training and theoretical studies. Fifty 
hours a year are allotted for lectures and seminars on 
Marxism-Leninism. 

At the Marxist-Leninist courses the officers, including 
the generals and the admirals, consecutively study all the 
elements of revolutionary theory. 

The Marxist-Leninist courses for officers include lectures 
in groups, independent study of recommended literature 
and seminars. 

Lectures, being one of the most important means of 
Marxist-Leninist propaganda, help officers better to under- 
stand the theoretical problems of the curriculum and properly 
to link theory with the practical tasks of communist construc- 
tion and the personnel’s training and education, and show 
them how to work with literature on their own. 

On some themes of the curriculum, lectures are read by 
the most qualified propagandists—officers of the political 
bodies and headquarters, teachers of the military educational 
institutions, lecturers of the local Party organisations, and 
leading Party, Soviet and administrative functionaries. 

An important role in the system of Marxist-Leninist 
training is played by seminars. They give officers an oppor- 
tunity creatively to discuss the main aspects of the theme, 
to extend and reinforce their knowledge in comradely 
debates and to learn to link theory with practice. Seminars 
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are a good means of checking upon one’s own study of 
recommended literature. 

Preparing for a seminar, the person in charge of a group 
studies literature, draws up a plan, and decides how he will 
conduct the seminar and what methods he will use. The 
plan usually envisages an introductory remark, additional 
questions to be posed to those attending, the order in which 
visual aids, technical means of propaganda, examples and 
facts are to be used, control over the officers’ training and 
assistance to them, and the summing-up of the results of 
the seminar. 

Seminars are more instructive and effective if they are 
made to assume the form of a creative discussion of reports, 
papers and the basic aspects of the theme. 

In summing up the results, the man in charge of the group 
evaluates the seminar, analyses the report and the answers, 
commends those who displayed profound knowledge and 
took an active part in the discussion, amplifies on the ques- 
tions which were not sufficiently elucidated, acquaints the 
students with the programme of the forthcoming seminar, 
etc. 

Many officers study Marxism-Leninism within the Party 
educational system, by correspondence, at seminars con- 
ducted for the men in charge of political study groups. But 
wherever an officer may study, the basic element of ideo- 
logical and theoretical training is the study on his own of 
political and military-theoretical literature. Without it he 
cannot acquire really sound and profound knowledge. 

A big role in the organisation of officers’ Marxist-Leninist 
studies is played by the commanders and political bodies of 
larger units. They plan the study programme, control atten- 
dance, look after the ideological level of the studies, and 
guide the activity of the commanders, political workers and 
army and naval Party organisations in this sphere. The 
officers’ Marxist-Leninist training is discussed on the initia- 
tive of the Party bodies at the conferences of commanders 
and political workers, the seminars of secretaries of Party 
committees and bureaus, and the meetings of Party activists. 

fficers get considerable assistance from political educa- 
tion studies and institutions run on a volunteer basis in 
some of the larger units. They have all the necessary litera- 
ture and organise individual and group consultations on the 











most complex questions of theory and methods of working 
with books. 

In the regiments and on board warships the officers’ 
Marxist-Leninist studies are organised by the commanders 
and their deputies for political affairs. They make it their 
concern to know how officers, particularly the young ones, 
study, what difficulties they meet with and what they must 
be assisted in, see to it that they are supplied with the neces- 
sary literature, organise consultations and exchange of 
experience, and advise officers on the methods to be 
employed. 

It is the duty of the commanders and their deputies for 
political affairs to create the conditions in which officers 
can study by themselves. For this purpose many regiments 
and warships have special study rooms and hours are set 
apart for the studies. The libraries select the necessary 
literature for the officers. 

Wide use is made in the Armed Forces of such forms of 
Marxist-Leninist training of officers in off-duty hours as 
theoretical conferences and talks, discussion of political and 
military-theoretical literature, and lectures and reports on 
Party theory and policy, pedagogics, psychology and military 
science and technology. 

Theoretical conferences and talks are held regularly to 
discuss questions relating to the education of the personnel 
in the spirit of the revolutionary and fighting traditions of 
the Party, the people and the Armed Forces. Also discussed 
are the problems of the scientific leadership of the Armed 
Forces. 

Considerable assistance is given in the Marxist-Leninist 
training of cadres by the army and naval Officers’ Houses, 
clubs and libraries. They organise lectures, consultations and 
exchange of experience, select literature for seminars, etc. 
Many Officers’ Houses and clubs have lecturing boards 
which occupy themselves with pedagogics, psychology and 
organisation of exchange of experience in the training and 
education of the personnel. 

An officer matures ideologically not only in the process 
of Marxist-Leninist studies but in the process of combat 
training, performance of duties, active participation in socio- 
political life, and mass propaganda work. The combination 
of theory and practice is an important means of training 
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officers, improving ideological work and enhancing its 
effectiveness. It is in the practical application of theory 
that an officer displays and further develops political acti- 
vity, initiative and devotion to principles, his irreconcil- 
ability towards shortcomings and the survivals of capitalism 
in people’s minds and behaviour, strictness towards himself 
and his subordinates, ability to analyse social phenomena. 
Analyses of the results of training, exercises, performance of 
duties and disciplinary actions, generalisation and popular- 
isation of progressive methods of training are major factors 
in teaching officers to link theory with practice and develop- 
ing their ability to command. 


Political Instruction 
of Privates, Seamen and Non-Commis- 
sioned and Petty Officers 


An important role in the ideological education of privates, 
seamen and non-commissioned and petty officers is played 
by political instruction—an efficient means of moulding 
their communist world outlook, educating them as provided 
for by the oath and the regulations, teaching them skilfully 
to handle military equipment and weapons, and enhancing 
discipline, vigilance and combat readiness. 

Political instruction is conducted in accordance with the 
plans drawn up every year for different categories of the 
personnel by the Main Political Administration of the Soviet 
Army and Navy. 

The men in charge of the groups are selected from among 
well-trained, politically proficient officers—commanders of 
platoons, companies and analogous units, staff and admin- 
istration officers, and political workers. In the case of highly 
complex themes, the classes are conducted by the command- 
ers of regiments and warships, their deputies for political 
affairs and other commanding officers. 

Political classes are held twice a week, two hours each 
time, all through the academic year; on board ships and 
coastal naval bases (as well as in some Army units)—three | 
hours once a week; in construction units—three hours once | 
a week in winter and two hours a week in summer at the 
expense of training and working time; in local infantry and 
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construction units and at capital repair enterprises—two 
hours once a week at the expense of training and working 
time. 

The methods employed at the political studies depends 
on the level of the servicemen’s training. Where servicemen 
have a higher general educational level it is advisable to 
organise lectures and seminars. 

In groups where servicemen have a lower level of general 
education it is better to employ the informal talk method. 

Preparation of lectures is usually planned for each sepa- 
rate period of instruction. The question of who will read 
lectures, when, on what subject and in what unit is decided 
for the whole period. In regiments and larger units the pro- 
pagandists prepare written texts of lectures one or two 
months before the theme is studied in the groups. These 
texts are then discussed in the lecturers’ groups or at method- 
ological conferences, and in the remaining time the authors 
polish up their lectures, bearing in mind the suggestions of 
their comrades. 

Lecture is the most complex form of propaganda. Its 
structure should not be stereotyped. But this does not mean 
that the lecturer should not employ certain methods that 
have justified themselves. Experience shows that a lecture 
is better appreciated if the propagandist first briefly outlines 
the significance of the theme and enumerates the main ques- 
tions it deals with. If a lecture continues or rounds out a 
theme, the propagandist must recall the main points of the 
lecture read the previous time. 

While reading the lecture, the propagandist consistently 
explains the most important and complex points of the theme, 
reveals their links with life and the tasks set the personnel, 
gives advice on what should be read, etc. The lecture is read 
at a speed allowing servicemen to write down the main 
points and conclusions. If necessary, the propagandist repeats 
the more important points and conclusions and recommends 
that they should be written down. 

At the end of the class, the lecturer sums up the results, 
draws conclusions, announces the plan for the forthcoming 
seminar and lists the literature to be read. As a rule, he 
leaves five or seven minutes for questions and answers. 

Narration—a form of oral propaganda—also plays an 
important role in political studies. Young men in charge of 
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political study groups often ask what they should start with, 
how to go about with the narration, what its form should be 
like. There is of course no all-embracing answer to these 
questions. In each particular case the propagandist must 
take into account the complexity of the theme and the 
composition of his audience. Narration, like a lecture, usually 
begins with the description of the theme and its significance 
and the enumeration of the basic points. After that, it may 
be given the form of a talk: the narrator periodically asks 
questions. In another case, the propagandist poses questions 
and consecutively answers them himself. The first method 
is naturally more effective. It helps the propagandist liven 
up the study and maintain close contact with his audience. 
It may also be advisable to begin with facts that the ser- 
vicemen best understand and then pass on to theoretical gene- 
ralisation, or vice versa. In selecting the narration method, 
as in reading a lecture, it is always necessary to bear in 
mind Lenin’s assertion that “the art of any propagandist 
and agitator consists in his ability to find the best means of 
influencing any given audience by presenting a definite truth 
in such a way as to make it most convincing, most easy to 
digest, most graphic and most strongly impressive”. 

It is not only the content of the material expounded by 
the head of the group that influences the servicemen but 
his personality, his high ideological level, belief that what 
he tells his audience is correct, necessary and important, 
his urge to fire young people with his eloquence, show them 
the grandeur and beauty of selfless labour, inspire them to 
strive for further successes in training and performance of 
duties. 

As in the case of lectures, use is made in the process of 
narration of technical means, maps, albums, photographic 
exhibitions and other visual aids. An experienced propa- 
gandist skilfully uses emotional means, appealing not only 
to the servicemen’s intellect but to their feelings. Presenting 
his material, he cites interesting instructive examples, facts, 
excerpts from literary works, figures of speech, proverbs and 
folk sayings. The narrative is usually presented in a story- 
telling form, without any high-flown words that the audience 
may find hard to understand. 

Quotations and figures help better illustrate and prove a 
point. The practice should not be abused, however. It is 
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good when an officer analyses and compares figures, writes 
the most characteristic on the blackboard and says which 
should be copied into the copy-books and memorised. 

At the end of the class, the man in charge of the group 
answers questions, familiarises the servicemen with the plan 
of the training work they must do by themselves, tells them 
what works they must read, advises them on the methods 
to use. 

Well-organised individual reading of appropriate works 
means a great deal in political education. It helps better to 
understand the material, learn to work with books and 
make abstracts. 

Recommended literature is not read only in free time. 
For this purpose it is allowed to use part of the study time 
in all groups. How much of it and for what theme is decided 
at the propagandists’ seminars. 

Individual readings in study time is organised by the men 
in charge of the political study groups. Experienced pro- 
pagandists know what words and terms in the texts should 
be explained to the group, what works should be recom- 
mended for reading and to whom, to what questions the 
attention of the personnel should be drawn, how to prepare 
visual aids, etc. 

During the individual readings the men in charge of the 
groups help the servicemen to make notes and explain to 
them what they do not understand. The biggest assistance 
is given to those entrusted with making a report at a seminar. 

Such a method of organising individual readings ensures 
active, intensive work by the personnel and yields high 
results. 

Deeper study of materials is ensured by reports, talks, 
excursions to museums and combat glory rooms, to battle- 
fields, industrial enterprises, collective and state farms, 
meetings with heroes of labour, advance workers and mem- 
bers of Communist Labour teams, films and discussion of 
films, etc. Sometimes, if the theme warrants it, the classes 
are held in museums, combat glory rooms, at industrial 
enterprises, collective and state farms. This enriches the 
content of the studies and enhances their effectiveness. 

The last stages of political studies are seminars and talks. 
These two forms of studies have their own peculiarities. 
The seminar, for instance, is a higher form of group studies. 
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The seminars are especially interesting and lively when the 
reports or papers are presented by the students themselves. 
Immediately after the lecture the man in charge of the 
group announces the plan for the next seminar, asks who 
would like to present a paper (report), enumerates the ques- 
tions to be dealt with, and later helps prepare the report. 

Experience shows that it is not advisable to have more 
than one or two reports at a two- or three-hour seminar, 
for otherwise there will be no time to discuss questions. 

Seminars and talks pursue one and the same aim—to help 
the personnel better to assimilate the material, broaden their 
outlook, develop their ability to analyse and generalise social 
phenomena, draw conclusions and link theory with practice. 
Success here depends first and foremost on the educational 
level of the propagandist and the audience. An interesting 
lecture or narrative and well-organised individual readings 
of recommended literature are the basic factors ensuring 
high-quality political studies and the servicemen’s activity 
at seminars and talks. 

But success also depends considerably on how well the 
studies are conducted methodologically. How to go about it, 
how to start the discussion of a theme? Here too there is 
no ready-made prescription. The propagandist must display 
ingenuity in each particular case. It is not advisable, for 
instance, to begin the class by giving the floor to a service- 
man. Methodologically, it is more correct to begin with brief 
introductory remarks: name the title of the report, if there 
is one, and the serviceman delivering it, announce the main 
questions to be discussed and the order in which the class 
is to be held. 

At a seminar the author of the paper expounds the theme 
for 15-20 minutes. The man in charge of the group asks the 
audience if they have any questions they would like to ask 
him, gives him an opportunity to answer them, and the theme 
is then discussed. It should be pointed out that the author 
of the paper does not have to answer all the questions. It is 
more correct when he answers the questions which clarify 
some of the propositions he has dealt with and the propa- 
gandist asks the audience to speak out on the general ques- 
tions he has elucidated insufficiently well for one reason or 
another. This livens up the seminar. In some cases, depending 
on the theme and the time allotted for it, a seminar may 
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be conducted without reports. In this instance, the partici- 
pants discuss the basic aspects of the theme. 

A big role in political instruction is also played by talks. 
There are no reports delivered and the discussions are 
limited to the questions raised. As a rule, the results are 
summed after the discussion of each question. 

At seminars and talks it is advisable to pose questions to 
the whole group. This promotes activity and induces each 
person in the audience to answer. More often than not there 
are many who wish to speak. The propagandist does his 
best to make as many servicemen as possible to participate 
in the discussion. 

The activity of the audience depends on the propagan- 
dist’s ability correctly to formulate and pose questions, espe- 
cially supplementary ones. When the questions posed have 
not been well thought out, the talk becomes dull. Sometimes 
the propagandist correctly formulates his questions but they 
are too voluminous and it is better to split them into several 
parts. 

An experienced group leader does not limit the discus- 
sion of a question to one statement, even if it is profound 
in content. The officer always asks the audience if anyone 
else wants to add anything, to clarify anything or perhaps 
express his own opinion. He listens attentively to each man 
and only then sums up the result. 

At political studies servicemen must be made to feel free 
to voice their thoughts. Conditions for that are created by 
an informal atmosphere, the calm tone and composure of 
the group leader and his attitude to the questions—especially 
sharp ones—posed by the audience. Before answering, the 
propagandist asks if anyone wants to say anything, hears 
the man out, and then gives his own explanation. There are 
instances, of course, when the group leader himself explains 
what the audience does not grasp. 

If views differ and an argument breaks out, an experienced 
propagandist, keeping up the atmosphere of comradely dis- 
cussion, fully, clearly and argumentatively expounds his 
own point of view. Discussions at seminars are not an aim 
in themselves but a method enabling the personnel properly 
to assimilate the subject they are studying. There is no place 
for vagueness or inconclusiveness. 

Questions not relating to the theme are best answered at 
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the end, and a few minutes should be reserved for this. If 
the man in charge of a group is not in a position to answer 
some question, he should say so honestly to the audience 
and, after going into the matter, return to it at the very 
first opportunity. A propagandist must be frank and honest; 
these qualities enhance his authority. The inclination some 
comrades have to create an effect, to appear to be all-know- 
ing, to answer questions which they themselves do not 
properly understand often leads to confusion and undermines 
their authority. 

At the end of the seminar or talk the group leader sums 
up the results. He explains the questions which have not 
been sufficiently well elucidated or have been posed by the 
audience, assesses the extent to which the theme has been 
assimilated, commends the servicemen who have been most 
active and best prepared, names those who have not assim- 
ilated the material sufficiently well and have been passive, 
advises what additional literature they should read, and 
acquaints the audience with the plan for the next seminar 
or talk. 

Individual approach to people is just as important in 
political instruction as it is in the educational process on 
the whole. It is especially important to assist the servicemen 
who do not know the Russian language well. They constantly 
feel the fraternal concern of their colleagues. Servicemen 
with a secondary or higher education are assigned to read 
newspapers, magazines and books with them and to teach 
them Russian. Having learned the language, they naturally 
better assimilate the theme and take a more active part in 
the talks. 

The propagandist thus has many and important responsi- 
bilities. 

Four-hour seminars, regularly held in working hours 
two or three times a month, are the basic organisational 
form of assistance for political study group leaders. Their 
programme includes instructional reports and_ lectures, 
discussion of methodological questions and exchange of 
experience. 

The seminars are conducted by deputy commanders for 
political affairs in the regiments and on board the warships, 
by propagandists, functionaries of political bodies and other 
well-trained officers. 
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Seminars naturally cannot replace the work done by a 
group leader on his own, which is the main method employed 
by a propagandist in preparation for the studies. In many 
regiments and on board warships there are special days and 
hours set aside for the group leaders’ preparations. There 
are special rooms, methodological studies with the necessary 
literature, and consultants on duty at their disposal. There 
are consultation officers in Officers’ Houses and officers’ 
clubs too. 

Propagandists are greatly assisted by methodological con- 
ferences and meetings, lectures and reports. Especially 
popular in the Armed Forces are lectures and reports on 
methods of political instruction, work with books, the art 
of speaking, methods of using reference materials, etc. 


Mass Propaganda Work 


Political propaganda in the Soviet Union exerts a vast 
influence because it is based on Marxist-Leninist ideas which 
the people cherish and understand, is highly ideological, 
truthful, concrete and purposeful, and is closely bound up 
with life itself. 

The Soviet Army and Navy have accumulated much 
experience in mass propaganda work undertaken to promote 
the communist education of the personnel, raise the level of 
combat training and political education, and enhance dis- 
cipline, vigilance and combat readiness. The task is fully 
to use the vast store of forms and methods they have built 
up. 
Anau the most important forms of mass propaganda 
work are lectures and reports. They are arranged by the 
commanders, political bodies, deputy commanders for politi- 
cal affairs, Party and Komsomol organisations, Officers’ 
Houses and clubs. 

No little importance is also attached to the political 
information classes for privates and sergeants. Such infor- 
mation classes are held in companies, batteries and analo- 
gous units twice a week, 30 minutes each time, on days when 
there are no political studies. They are usually held in the 
morning. The servicemen are explained the more impor- 
tant developments occurring at home and abroad and the 
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pressing problems confronting the regiment, warship and 
smaller units. 

The subject is chosen by the regimental deputy command- 
er for political affairs, usually for a week. He consults the 
commanders and political workers of the smaller units, takes 
into account their suggestions and wishes, and sees to it 
that it is timely and interesting and that it does not dupli- 
cate lectures conducted on the regimental scale, and also 
that it covers all the important developments. 

Political information classes are conducted by company 
commanders and political workers, and by regimental com- 
manders and political department and staff officers in the 
case of highly important and complex themes. 

Political information is usually presented in the form of 
lively narrative and the officer not only sets forth the 
material but encourages servicemen to ask questions and to 
express their views on the theme. An informal exchange of 
views makes political information classes more effective. 

The political bodies of formations, commanders of regi- 
ments and warships, their deputies for political affairs and 
the propagandists constantly check on the organisation and 
ideological level of political information classes, generalise 
and popularise positive experience, and eliminate short- 
comings. 

Among other effective forms of mass propaganda work 
one should include rallies. They are held to explain to ser- 
vicemen the most important political developments at home 
and abroad, their training and combat tasks, to mobilise 
the personnel for the exemplary fulfilment of their duty to 
their homeland. 

Rallies create an especially strong impact when conducted 
operatively. The speeches are usually brief but militant, 
ardent, inspiring people to accomplish great deeds. The 
decisions adopted are of the same nature. 

Very popular in army and naval units are rallies devoted 
to Lenin’s life and books. They broaden the servicemen’s 
outlook, help them master Lenin’s military theories, and 
cultivate high moral, political and fighting qualities. 

Lenin rallies may embrace a whole theme or some par- 
ticular work of Lenin’s. Vast interest is evoked by the fol- 
lowing themes: “Lenin’s Behests Concerning the Defence of 
the Socialist Homeland”, “Lenin on the Essence and Signi- 
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ficance of Military Discipline”, “Lenin on Revolutionary 
Vigilance”, and “Lenin on US Imperialism”. 

Lenin rallies are arranged with the participation of Old 
Bolsheviks and veterans of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution and Civil and Great Patriotic Wars. They usually 
end with a historical revolutionary film and the playing of 
records with Lenin’s speeches. Exhibitions dedicated to 
Lenin’s life and work are arranged, literature selected and 
posters with Lenin’s behests prepared for the Lenin rallies. 

Talks are another effective form of mass propaganda 
work. They are held in companies, platoons, squads, crews, 
in compartments and at battle posts on board warships in 
the most diverse conditions. During a field drill, exercise 
and sea cruise the talk is one of the basic forms of ideo- 
logical influence. 

Talks are usually planned beforehand. But commanders, 
political workers, engineers, technicians, staff officers and 
Party and Komsomol activists must always be ready to 
answer any question asked by a serviceman. Talks should 
be lively and informal, with the entire audience taking 
part. 

The propagandist should make wide use in his talks of 
the facts of life of his own company, regiment or warship, 
of newspaper articles, bulletins and posters dedicated to 
servicemen who have distinguished themselves. 

It is very important to hold talks on the enhancement of 
revolutionary vigilance, preservation of military and _ state 
secrets and denunciation of the perfidious methods employed 
by the imperialist intelligence services in their subversive 
activity. Here are a few of the themes: “Espionage Methods 
Employed by the US and British Intelligence Services”, 
“What It Means to Be Vigilant and to Preserve State and 
Military Secrets”, “What Constitutes a State and Military 
Secret” and “What Information Should Not Be Revealed in 
Letters and Talks with Parents and Relatives”. 

Widespread use is made in the army and naval units of 
servicemen’s general meetings to discuss political problems 
and questions relating to the personnel’s life, training and 
service. The agenda is decided upon by the commander 
and his deputy for political affairs with the active partici- 
pation of officers and secretaries of the Party and Komsomol 
organisations. 
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A prominent role is played in mass propaganda work by 
thematic get-togethers and quizzes. They should be devoted 
to one particular theme. It is advisable to collect the ques- 
tions in advance. They are answered by the commanders, 
political workers, staff officers, jurists, service chiefs and 
other competent persons. 

Wall newspapers are an important means of political 
and military education. They help explain to the servicemen 
the tasks of combat training and political studies, popularise 
progressive experience, bare shortcomings and criticise those 
who neglect their duties and violate the rules of communist 
ethics and military discipline. 

Wall newspapers and bulletins are issued in the companies 
(and where they are few in numbers, in battalions) and on 
board the warships. The wall newspapers are put out several 
times a month and the bulletins as the need arises—as a rule, 
during field exercises and sea cruises. The members of the 
editorial boards of wall newspapers are chosen at general 
meetings. 

In their work they are guided by the commanders and the 
political workers in co-operation with the Party committees 
and bureaus. 


Cultural and Educational Work 


Cultural and educational work is an element of ideo- 
logical instruction in the Army and the Navy. 

The centre of cultural and educational work in an army 
and naval unit is the club. Its activity is closely linked with 
the life of the Soviet people and their Armed Forces, with 
the combat training and political education of the service- 
men, with the day-to-day work done by the Party and 
Komsomol organisations. Based on the initiative of the ser- 
vicemen, this activity cultivates lofty moral, political and 
fighting qualities in them, devotion to the oath, love for 
military service and their unit, mobilises their efforts for the 
fulfilment of combat and political training plans, and 
enhances their vigilance, combat readiness and conscious 
military discipline. 

A big role in cultural and educational work is played by 
the propaganda of natural science. Lectures, reports and 
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talks on the origin of life on the earth, space exploration, 
achievements in physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc., broaden 
the servicemen’s general knowledge and help them learn to 
handle modern military equipment and weapons. 

Ethical education is an indispensable part of servicemen’s 
cultural development. A big role in it is played by the pro- 
paganda of the best works of literary, musical, fine and other 
arts. Literary and musical soirées, meetings with writers 
and artists, stage plays, concerts, etc., serve these aims too. 

There are universities, lecture boards and schools of 
culture in many Officers’ Houses, clubs and army and naval 
units. 

The themes of lectures cover various aspects of science, 
technology, literature, painting art and music. The lectures 
and talks are followed by performances of amateur theatrical 
groups and concerts by an orchestra. Lectures on film- 
making, recitation, literary and art discussions, discussion 
of new books, films and plays attract many servicemen. 

Books are an effective instrument of political, military 
and cultural education of servicemen, particularly of young 
soldiers and sailors. 

There are different forms, means and ways of popularis- 
ing books: the librarian’s advice on what books to read, book 
exhibitions, announcement by the local radio of the appear- 
ance of new books, meetings with writers, collective readings 
and discussion of books in the company, etc. Literary soirées 
and readers’ conferences also help popularise books. 

One highly important aim of cultural and educational 
work in the Army and the Navy is the enhancement of the 
servicemen’s general education. The Officers’ Houses and 
clubs have schools for officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Servicemen taking corresponding courses are helped 
too. 

Enhancement of the personnel’s general educational level 
helps them better to assimilate military and political knowl- 
edge and handle military equipment and weapons. 

Vast influence is also exerted by radio which, like the 
press, is one of the mass instruments of ideological, polit- 
ical and ethical education. The army stations broadcast 
their own and central station programmes, talks by the 
commanders, political workers and rated specialists, excerpts 
from military and fiction books, articles from national and 
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local newspapers and from military and other magazines, 
performances by song ensembles, etc. 

Among the mass means of ideological, political and ethical 
education one must also cite the cinema. The Armed Forces 
have all the necessary facilities regularly to show the best 
films available. There are mobile and stationary projectors 
in every unit and so films can be shown not only in the 
barracks but in the field, during exercises and sea cruises. 

Amateur theatrical activity is becoming truly massive. 
The privates, seamen, non-commissioned and petty officers, 
and officers are acquainted with the best musical and liter- 
ary works and develop their abilities and talent. There 
are hundreds of song, dramatic, musical and dance troupes 
in the army and naval units. There are quite a few amateur 
dramatic, musical comedy, opera and ballet theatres, and 
symphony orchestras. 

The commanders and political bodies constantly see to 
it that the repertoire includes the best modern and classical 
works, and do not allow any cheap stuff that lacks principles 
and ideas to be staged. 

Many units set up rest zones which have their own open- 
air stage and dance floor, boat stations, cafés and tea-rooms 
for soldiers, etc. 

Well-thought-out organisation of rest and leisure is a 
major factor in the prevention of discipline violations and 
improvement of combat training and political studies. After 
a good rest, the personnel work all the better to improve 
their skill and enhance their combat readiness. 





VIII. EDUCATION OF SERVICEMEN 
IN THE SPIRIT 

OF THE FIGHTING TRADITIONS 
OF THE SOVIET ARMED FORCES 


The fighting traditions of the Soviet Armed Forces play 
an extremely important role in the shaping of high moral, 
political and fighting qualities in servicemen. They formed 
and developed in the flames of battle against the enemies 
of the Soviet state and in day-to-day combat training. 

Soviet fighting traditions are rooted in the people’s 
revolutionary traditions. Utter devotion to ideas and the 
cause of the Party, heroism and preparedness to sacrifice 
his life for the happiness of the working people, fearless- 
ness in the struggle against the enemy, sublime honesty, 
modesty, loyalty to his comrades—such are the qualities 
of a Bolshevik whom Soviet servicemen seek to emulate. In 
their training and performance of duty they follow Lenin’s 
example whose life and work were a specimen of inflexible 
courage and fearlessness in the struggle against the enemies 
of the working people. 

Being an element of communist ethics, Soviet fighting 
traditions are organically bound up with the moral principles 
of the builder of communism. 

Soviet fighting traditions have also imbued the moral 
standards and customs rooted in the people’s fighting past. 
Soviet servicemen are extremely proud of the glorious pages 
of history of the courageous fight put up by our ancestors 
against foreign invaders, their magnificent spirit, staunchness 
and selflessness. Soviet fighting traditions include all that 
was valuable in the old Russian army. The Soviet Armed 
Forces did not adopt all that was best in the fighting tradi- 
tions of the old Russian army mechanically but only after 
critically assessing, supplementing and multiplying them, 
and giving them a new content. 

The fighting traditions of the Soviet Armed Forces differ 
fundamentally from those of the bourgeois armies. 
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The American ideologues of imperialism do everything 
they can to make the traditions of the US armed forces 
look progressive. Vain efforts! The traditions of bourgeois 
armies—and that goes for the American army too—are 
profoundly reactionary. They are traditions of brutal sup- 
pression of the peoples fighting for their freedom, traditions 
of colonial brigandage, seizure of other peoples’ lands and 
riches, of destruction of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people for the sake of profits. 

One does not have to delve deep into history to convince 
oneself that it is so. The present generation has seen US 
imperialism commit numerous crimes. One of the worst is 
the dirty war in Vietnam. The American aggressors have 
adopted and used the nazi scorched-earth tactics there. 
They torture and exterminate thousands of civilians, wipe 
villages and towns off the face of the earth. They do not 
spare old people, women and children. They slaughter peas- 
ants in the fields and children in schools. That is nothing 
short of genocide. 

The imperialist militarists have made it a custom to test 
new weapons on civilians. Here are just a few of the innu- 
merable facts. In 1945 the Americans atom-bombed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, although there was no military neces- 
sity for doing it, killing hundreds of thousands of civilians. 
In the war against the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
they used bacteriological weapons. In Vietnam they have 
tested B-57 jets, supersonic Phantoms, pellet bombs and 
other new weapons. Against the guerillas and civilians in 
South Vietnam they have used toxic chemicals. Such is the 
face of the imperialist army, such are its traditions—brigan- 
dage, cruelty and greed. 

Progressive traditions help protect the interests of the 
peoples, and the armies with such traditions are truly peo- 
ple’s armies. The Soviet Armed Forces owe their progres- 
sive nature to the Soviet social and state system, the 
friendship of the peoples of the USSR, socialist patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism. 

One of the basic traditions of the Soviet Armed Forces 
is devotion to the communist cause, love for the socialist 
homeland and the world socialist system, and firm confidence 
in victory over the enemies. It manifests itself clearly in 
the servicemen’s political consciousness. “The conviction 
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that the war is in a just cause and the realisation that their 
lives must be laid down for the welfare of their brothers,” 
Lenin wrote, “strengthen the morale of the fighting men and 
enable them to endure incredible hardships.” The history of 
the Civil and Great Patriotic Wars have convincingly proved 
that he was right. 

The economic and military might of the world socialist 
system grows with each passing day. The Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries are now sufficiently strong to 
protect the great gains of socialism from imperialist aggres- 
sors. All this strengthens the Soviet servicemen’s belief in 
the righteousness of the cause they are defending and inspires 
them to enhance the combat might of the Armed Forces. 

One remarkable fighting tradition of the Soviet Armed 
Forces is devotion to military duty and mass heroism in 
battle. History knows no few instances of heroism, especially 
in national liberation wars. But a society based upon the 
exploitation of man by man restricts possibilities for dis- 
playing heroism because soldiers are forced to fight for 
interests that are alien to them. In a society where power 
is wielded by the people heroism becomes widespread 
because every person. knows that he is a full-fledged citizen 
and master of his own country and is, consequently, prepared 
to wage bitter battle for the victory of the common 
cause. 

Mass heroism has been an indestructible tradition of 
Soviet servicemen from the very inception of the Soviet 
Armed Forces. More than 15,000 fighting men were decorated 
with the Order of the Red Banner during the Civil War. In 
bitter cold and scorching heat, in spring slush and cold 
autumn mud, day and night, often hungry but always high- 
spirited, Soviet soldiers bravely attacked the enemy and 
scored brilliant victories. We have proved, Lenin stressed, 
that Russia is capable of producing not only individual 
heroes ready to fight tsarism but hundreds and thousands of 
heroes. 

The Soviet servicemen’s mass heroism manifested itself 
with particular force in the years of the Great Patriotic 
War. About 13 million decorations were awarded—5.3 mil- 
lion orders and over 7.5 million medals, and 11,525 officers 
and men were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union, 
104 of them twice and three thrice. 
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Soviet servicemen fought courageously and_ skilfully, 
without sparing themselves, to uphold the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their homeland, to liberate peoples from the 
fascist yoke. Soviet people will never forget Nikolai Gastello, 
Viktor Talalikhin, Alexander Matrosov, Yuri Smirnov, 
Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, Liza Chaikina, Dmitry Karbyshev, 
Musa Jalil, the young heroes of Krasnodon, and many, 
many other Soviet patriots. 

Heroic feats were accomplished by whole regiments and 
divisions and not only by individual officers and men. The 
defenders of Stalingrad, for instance, fought life-and-death 
battles for the Mamayev Hill, the Specialists’ House, the 
railway station. Here is one illustrative example. In one 
of the affrays a stray bullet smashed the incendiary bottle 
which a soldier was just about to hurl at a nazi tank. The 
flames set the man’s clothes on fire. But he did not think 
of saving himself. He only thought of destroying the enemy. 
Burning like a torch, he leaped out of the trench and set 
the tank on fire with another bottle. The hero died but did 
not let the tank through. 

The men defending the Pavlov House covered themselves 
with glory. And General Lyudnikov’s division, long cut from 
the main forces defending the fortress on the Volga, dis- 
played unheard-of staunchness and will to victory in fighting 
the enemy. 

Ramming, which requires exceptional composure, steel 
nerves and vast impulsive force, was successfully resorted 
to by the Soviet airmen. In the grim years of the Great 
Patriotic War they rammed more than 200 enemy planes. 
And each one of these attacks was a feat which struck 
horror into nazi hearts. 

Carefully preserving and multiplying the fighting tradi- 
tions, the personnel of the Soviet Army and Navy display 
exemplary courage, valour and heroism. One could cite a 
great many instances of courage shown every day by rocket 
troops, airmen, submariners, paratroopers, tankmen, sappers, 
frontier guards and other troops. Several thousand officers 
and men were decorated with orders and medals in the last 
few years. There are sixty Heroes of the Soviet Union in 
the Rocket Forces. In the Navy this title has been bestowed 
in the past few years upon about twenty submariners. 

Also closely bound with mass heroism is such a glorious 
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tradition as the servicemen’s love for their unit and warship, 
devotion to the battle banner and the ship’s flag. 

A serviceman lives, works, studies and acquires skill in 
the regiment or on board the ship. The regiment and the 
ship are his home; the company and the crew are his family. 
Love for the unit impels the personnel to multiply the glory 
of their regiment or ship by heroism in battle and high 
results in combat training and political studies in peace- 
time. 

Loyalty to the regimental battle banner or the ship’s flag 
is a great force. The battle banner, Interior Service Regula- 
tions stress, is a symbol of military honour, valour and 
glory; it reminds every private, sergeant and officer of their 
sacred duty to serve their motherland devotedly, defend it 
courageously and skilfully, not to yield a single inch of 
their land to the enemy even at the cost of blood and life. 
The red banner reminds the servicemen of the proletariat’s 
magnificent revolutionary traditions, of the blood shed by 
the Soviet people in the struggle for their honour, freedom 
and independence. 

Red banners appeared in the Soviet Armed Forces imme- 
diately after their inception. This happened in 1918 when, 
on Lenin’s initiative, revolutionary red banners of honour 
were instituted as the highest award to the units which had 
distinguished themselves in battle. The first to receive them 
were the Ist Lugansk Communist Regiment and the 4th Uk- 
rainian Regiment for courage and heroism in the battle 
against the whiteguards at Tsaritsyn. Congratulating the 
troops of the Tsaritsyn Front, Lenin urged them to keep 
these banners flying. 

On December 21, 1942, the Soviet Government instituted 
the Guards Banner. 

Many heroic deeds were perpetrated under the glorious 
battle banners. They waved proudly on the battlefields on 
the banks of the Volga, at Kursk and Belgorod, at Jassy and 
Kishinev, in East Prussia, on the banks of the Danube, 
Vistula, Oder, and in the Carpathian and Khingan moun- 
tains. The banners of the units were always in the battle 
areas and in the most tense and crucial moments of the 
battle, when it was necessary to boost up the troops’ morale, 
they were brought forward, to the very front lines. 

In peacetime the regimental banner or ship’s flag inspires 
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servicemen to train and serve well in order to contribute 
to the homeland’s security. The best privates, seamen and 
non-commissioned and petty officers are rewarded with 
photographs which depict them against the background of 
the regimental banner or ship’s flag. 

Another remarkable tradition of the Soviet Armed Forces 
is comradeship-in-arms and mutual assistance in battle. 
Comradeship-in-arms is based on the moral and _ political 
unity of Soviet society, Soviet people’s sense of collectivism, 
the indestructible friendship and fraternal co-operation of 
the peoples of the USSR. This tradition unites people into a 
solid, monolithic collective, and gives them confidence in 

their own strength. Soviet servicemen consider it their 
sacred duty, an inviolable law to help their comrades in 
everything, to come to their rescue if they are in danger, 
never and at no time to leave them in a lurch. This com- 
radeship-in-arms is typical of relations not only among 
individuals but among all the units of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. This solid fraternal friendship is also characteristic 
of the relations among the armies of the socialist countries. 
Friendship is necessary always and everywhere and 
{ especially invaluable in battle conditions. The danger and 
| privations a serviceman encounters in the fulfilment of a 
\ combat assignment makes him more solicitous and 
| attentive towards his comrades, and highly appreciative of 
friendship. 

The history of the Soviet Army and Navy is full of 
unforgettable examples of comradeship-in-arms. During 
the Civil and Great Patriotic Wars it often happened that 
a handful of brave Soviet troops, who could depend upon 
one another, fought against numerically superior and better 
armed enemy forces. There were, for instance, the 28 men 
of the division commanded by General Panfilov who engaged 
50 nazi tanks in battle. The unequal encounter lasted four 
hours. The men, led by political instructor Klochkov, pre- 
vented the enemy from breaking through to Moscow. 
| One of the most vivid manifestations of comradeship-in- 

arms, one of the most remarkable Soviet fighting traditions 
is devotion to the commander, the urge fearlessly to defend 
him in battle. For a Soviet serviceman the commander is 
an exponent of selfless courage and devotion to ideas, a 
senior comrade who trains and teaches his subordinates, 
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looks after them as though he were their father, skilfully 
directs their efforts. Without a commander there can be no 
success in training and no victory in battle. 

In moments of mortal peril during the war servicemen on 
innumerable occasions shielded their commanders with their 
bodies, helped them out of trouble. Here is one example. 
Once, in a hand-to-hand engagement, Gafur Mamedov saw 
a nazi aim at his officer. Without thinking twice, he jumped 
in front of him and saved him at the cost of his own life. 
For this Mamedov was posthumously awarded the title of 
Hero of the Soviet Union. 

In peacetime, comradeship-in-arms and mutual assistance 
are essential for the further enhancement of the combat 
readiness of army and naval units. Experienced servicemen 
spare neither time nor efforts helping their comrades to 
become proficient in the handling of military equipment and 
weapons. The efficiency of teams, crews and squads depends 
much on the extent to which the sense of friendship, com- 
radeship and mutual assistance is developed among the per- 
sonnel. 

Real friendship in the Armed Forces is incompatible with 
familiarity, with attempts made by some to connive at the 
mistakes committed by their colleagues, to conceal them from 
the collective. To strengthen comradeship-in-arms means 
resolutely to combat attempts to conceal or slur over 
shortcomings, to avoid washing one’s dirty linen in public. 
Devotion to principles, straightforwardness, honesty and 
truthfulness—such are the characteristic traits of real com- 
radeship. 

A patriotic serviceman is persevering in his efforts to 
acquire combat skill. One of the most important Soviet 
fighting traditions is the constant urge to enhance one’s 
military and political knowledge, manifestation of the spirit 
of socialist emulation. 

To be able to defend his homeland and the whole of the 
socialist community, every private, seaman, non-commissioned 
and petty officer, officer, general and admiral must be an 
expert in his field. And for that, Lenin taught, it is neces- 
sary thoroughly to master military science. 

Another remarkable tradition of the Soviet Armed Forces 
is comradeship-in-arms with the armies of the socialist 
countries, a high sense of internationalist duty. 
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Such are the basic fighting traditions of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. They embody the moral, political and military 
qualities every serviceman should possess. 

Servicemen are educated in the spirit of fighting tradi- 
tions in the process of combat training and political educa- 
tion, mass propaganda, cultural and educational work, 
every day of their service in the Armed Forces. Efforts are 
chiefly made to enable every serviceman to grasp the essence 
and significance of the fighting traditions, to instil in him 
respect for these traditions and an urge to emulate heroes. 
Histories of army and naval units are written for that pur- 
pose, and museums and rooms of battle glory established. 
An active part in the propagation of fighting traditions is 
played by commanding officers, political workers, Heroes 
of the Soviet Union, and veterans on the active list, in 
reserve and retirement. Widespread publicity is given not 
only to the deeds of well-known heroes but to those of the 
officers and men of the units and services concerned. 

On their arrival in the unit, officers and men are acquainted 
with its history. In the very first talk with the newcomer the 
commander tells him what his unit is like and what it has 
achieved. 

Much work is done in the rooms and museums of battle 
glory. The exhibits include colourful charts and schemes 
describing the unit’s record, pictures, photographs, docu- 
ments, heroes’ personal effects, descriptions of their deeds, 
weapons used in battle, mementos, files with materials, 
books, brochures, documentary films about the unit, personal 
records in combat training and political studies, photographs 
of servicemen with excellent results in combat training and 
political studies with descriptions of their achievements, 
diplomas, cups won for successes in training and in sports 
competitions. 

Much interest among the servicemen is evoked by festivals 
of films dedicated to revolutionary and fighting traditions, 
illustrated readings, plays, songs and poems about heroes. 

The heroism of the Soviet people and their valiant Armed 
Forces is vividly depicted in literary works—fiction, his- 
torical and autobiographical (memoirs). Unit clubs and Offi- 
cers’ Houses propagate military and patriotic literature by 
arranging thematic book exhibitions, acquaint readers with 
reviews of these books, organise meetings with their authors, 
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and help arrange collective readings and discussions of 
books in the units. 

The Armed Forces arrange excursions to museums, historic 
battlefields and monuments to fallen servicemen. There 
servicemen meet war veterans. It has become a tradition to 
swear in recruits on the Mamayev Hill in Volgograd, the 
Malakhov Hill in Sevastopol, on board the cruiser Aurora 
and in other memorable places. 

An important role in the propaganda of revolutionary and 
fighting traditions is played by the celebration of memo- 
rable revolutionary dates and anniversaries of historic 
battles. 

The serviceman’s courage, valour and heroism are rooted 
in his ideological convictions, his political maturity. All- 
round special training is highly important too. In the con- 
ditions of the present-day revolution in military affairs, 
when privates, seamen, non-commissioned and petty officers, 
and officers have to work daily and in different circum- 
stances with extremely complex mechanisms and equipment, 
courage and staunchness are more than ever closely tied 
with the need to know how to handle military equipment 
and weapons. Hence the big role played in the development 
of lofty moral and fighting qualities in the personnel by the 
process of combat training and performance of duty and its 
wide possibilities for educating servicemen in the spirit of 
fighting traditions. The successful realisation of these pos- 
sibilities requires correct organisation of training and ser- 
vice, Party-political work, and combination of training and 
education. 

Experienced commanders create a complex instructive 
situation, conditions simulating as much as possible actual 
battle conditions. This helps best the personnel to form a 
correct idea about modern warfare, teaches them _perse- 
veringly to overcome difficulties despite all dangers, and 
actively to carry out their combat missions. “A man cannot 
learn to become courageous unless he is placed in conditions 
in which he can display courage,” the eminent Soviet educa- 
tionalist Anton Makarenko said. The servicemen’s urge to 
emulate heroes manifests itself ever more clearly and the 
propaganda of fighting traditions yields ever better results 
in a complicated situation, in the conditions of highly 
dynamic action and unexpected developments. 
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Speaking of complications, we naturally mean the dif- 
ficulties engendered by the nature of present-day warfare, 
by regulations, manuals and concrete tasks set the unit. The 
other difficulties, due to lack of organisation and foresight, 
play a negative role. They disrupt the training process, 
cause accidents and sometimes undermine people’s self- 
confidence. Indulgence in the process of training and during 
exercises may be highly damaging. Simplification of the 
situation, underestimation of difficulties and exaggeration 
of danger create a wrong impression about present-day 
warfare, about the qualities servicemen should possess. 

Highly important for the education of the personnel in 
the spirit of fighting traditions are tactical exercises and 
manoeuvres. In preparation for and during these exercises 
and manoeuvres servicemen are told about feats performed 
during the war, and the illustrative examples and episodes 
are selected in each particular case to fit in as much as 
possible with the tasks now set the servicemen. The latter 
are told how the troops prepared for this or that task during 
the war, what difficulties they had to overcome. Excursions 
to the scenes of battle and meetings with war veterans are 
likewise arranged. 

Very often tactical exercises are held on the old battle- 
fields. This is especially widely made use of in educational 
work. One unit, for instance, was taken for its exercise to 
a locality near Moscow, where the troops of General Panfilov 
and General Dovator fought the nazis during the Great 
Patriotic War. Before the exercise the servicemen visited 
the Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya Museum, the monument erected 
to this young heroine, and the Dubosekovo railway station. 
There were collective readings of A. Bek’s Uolokolamsk 
Highway and K. Simonov’s Soldiers Are Not Born, and 
talks about the operations involving Panfilov’s men and 
Dovator’s cavalrymen, about Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya’s 
heroism, about the unit’s war record. Special bulletins, calling 
on the servicemen to emulate their fathers, to be true to 
fighting traditions and to display heroism, were issued 
during the exercise. All this helped the personnel better to 
understand their military duties, display initiative, skill and 
perseverance. 

During the exercises experienced commanders help the 
personnel better to size up the situation, to discover the 
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strong and weak points of the “enemy”, to understand what 
they must do and how they must do it. This always strength- 
ens men’s self-confidence and stimulates them. Here is an 
illustrative example. 

The paratroopers were ordered to land in the “enemy” 
rear and find and destroy the missile sites. 

The commanders and the political workers, preparing the 
personnel for action, realised that landing in a wooded 
mountain area would require them to strain all their moral 
and physical efforts. 

To prepare the servicemen better morally, psychologically 
and militarily, they were told about the Soviet paratroop- 
ers’ heroism during the Great Patriotic War and acquainted 
them with up-to-date missiles, the terrain in the landing 
area and with the reference points. Special models were 
built of the locality where the troops were to operate after 
landing, of the “enemy” objectives they had to capture. 
They were also told about the places they would occupy in 
the plane, the signals for bailing out, the intervals at which 
they would bail out, and the expected velocity and direction 
of wind in the landing area. 

The servicemen assumed socialist obligations at all the 
stages of the exercise. The motto of the meeting before the 
exercise was “Act as in real war.” This motto was also 
included in the message the paratroopers adopted at the 
meeting and sent to the pilots, navigators, engineers, tech- 
nicians and junior specialists of the transport planes taking 
part in the tactical exercise. A representative of the air 
force unit involved read a message sent in by the pilots who 
assured the servicemen that they and their colleagues would 
do everything to bring the landing party to the designated 
place on schedule. 

On the way to the landing area brief talks were given 
on rules of behaviour during high-altitude flights, signalling 
in the air and on the ground, and mutual assistance. Partic- 
ular attention was paid to the servicemen who had displayed 
hesitancy during the previous jumps. They were in every 
way encouraged by their superiors. The latter did not re- 
proach them with being faint-hearted. Drawing on their 
experience, the officers reminded the servicemen of how 
brave and resolute paratroopers were during the Great 
Patriotic War, when they sometimes had to jump in bitter 
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cold, with the mercury down to 40°C below zero, in blizzard, 
land in unfamiliar places and engage strong enemy forces. 

The commanders and the political workers set the service- 
men an example both in jumping and after landing. 

As a result of this preparatory work the servicemen per- 
formed the jumps skilfully, quickly assembled in the desig- 
nated area, quickly discovered the “enemy” and knocked 
his missile sites out of action. 

When tactical or any other exercises are well organised, 
their instructional potentialities manifest themselves fully. 
Let us take flights in difficult weather conditions, long 
cruises, different ways of abandoning a grounded submarine, 
mine clearing, obstacle clearing, etc. The conditions created 
in all such exercises require of the servicemen to display 
high moral and fighting qualities. 

In the armoured units, for instance, wide use is made 
of training in underwater driving to cultivate such qualities 
in tankmen as resoluteness and self-control. Some servicemen 
are at first apt to be afraid of water, to be taut and con- 
strained. This is caused mainly by the specific conditions of 
submergence, insufficient moral and psychological training, 
poor knowledge of the vehicles, lack of practical skill in 
handling the sealing devices, etc. 

The unit in question took all this into consideration in 
training men to drive tanks under water. Attention was 
concentrated on enhancing the men’s moral and psycho- 
logical qualities, teaching them skilfully to handle military 
equipment and sealing devices, acquainting them with the 
specifics of submergence, and cultivating in them the ability 
and skill essential for action under water. 

Photographs, posters and bulletins about the best tankmen, 
materials about the rules of conduct in respirators under 
water and the physical and physiological effects of submer- 
gence were hanged out in the Lenin Rooms. 

In the field of sports, the servicemen were made to train 
more intensely in jumps from elevations and over moats, 
swimming under water, diving with open eyes, etc. 

When one of the soldiers shied at submerging and returned 
to the bank, the political worker went into the water with 
him. With an experienced comrade by his side, the soldier 
became more confident and efficient and calmly and cor- 
rectly replied to the signals of his superior. The commander 
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and other officers of the company also taught young ser- 
vicemen by means of personal example. 

The discussion of tank driving in complicated conditions 
evoked keen interest among the personnel. Their questions 
were answered by the battalion commander, the regimental 
engineer, the senior doctor, the chemical officer and other 
specialists. They cited numerous examples to show that a 
strong-willed, well-trained and disciplined crew could stand 
any test. 

The preparation for the exercise and the exercise itself 
proved to be a good school of courage and skill. The tankmen 
confidently fulfilled the task they had been set. 

A big role in enhancing the personnel’s morale and com- 
bat efficiency is played by the study of the properties of 
mass-destruction weapons. A serviceman’s morale depends a 
great deal on his knowledge of their destructive factors, his 
active utilisation of the results of their action on the enemy 
and his ability to apply defensive measures. If a man does 
not know the nature of nuclear arms, the dose of radiation 
he gets—even if it is insignificant and not dangerous—may 
become the cause of emotions, apathy, anguish, etc. A well- 
trained serviceman, on the other hand, will act energetically 
and resolutely; he will know how to overcome fear. 

We can cite many illustrative examples of this kind from 
the history of the Great Patriotic War. In its initial phase 
some soldiers did not feel too confident when confronted by 
nazi tanks on the battlefield. This was due to a large extent 
to the fact that they did not know the enemy’s weapons, 
their weak and strong points. When they came to know the 
enemy tanks and their vulnerable spots better and learned 
to fight them effectively, these same soldiers became confi- 
dent and began to act more resolutely and boldly. The use 
of this experience and the popularisation of the deeds of 
the war heroes who never lost self-control even in the most 
crucial circumstances are very important today too. It is, 
moreover, especially essential to teach servicemen not only 
simply to endure heavy strain and to take effective defence 
measures against modern weapons (this naturally goes 
without saying) but to be able to act in any conditions that 
may arise on the battlefield, to fulfil combat assignments 
at all costs. 

Fighting traditions also help cultivate the personnel’s 
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moral and combat qualities in the performance of stand-by, 
guard and garrison duties. 

In educating the servicemen in the spirit of fighting tradi- 
tions and cultivating their courage, valour and heroism, it 
is necessary to bear in mind their individual traits. It is a 
well-known fact that some men are not sufficiently brave 
because they have little knowledge of military affairs, others 
because they lack physical training, still others because they 
are timid, etc. And so in the first case attention should be 
concentrated on the enhancement of their combat skill, in 
the second on systematic training and participation in sports 
contests, in the third on the development of will-power. In 
all cases, it is very useful to tell them how such defects were 
eliminated during the war and how soldiers with such de- 
fects became courageous. Servicemen should be taught to be 
active and to despise cowardice. 

A big role in the education of the personnel in the spirit 
of fighting traditions is played by military rituals—by the 
trooping of regimental colours, oath-taking ceremony, the 
ceremonies at which servicemen are given their weapons and 
shoulder straps, decoration with medals and badges for 
excellent results in combat training and political studies, 
change of the guard, etc. They are especially impressive if 
observed ceremoniously. It is good, for instance, to invite 
representatives of local organisations, industrial enterprises 
and collective farms, army and naval veterans and, where 
possible, the recruits’ parents to the oath-taking ceremony. 

One of the paramount tasks before the commanders, po- 
litical workers and Party and Komsomol organisations is to 
make skilful use of all available opportunities in educating 
the personnel in the spirit of fighting traditions. 





IX. EDUCATION OF SOVIET SERVICE- 
MEN IN THE SPIRIT OF COMRADESHIP- 
IN-ARMS WITH THE SERVICEMEN 

OF THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


Significance and Basis of Comrade- 
ship-in-Arms 





The main trend of the historical process in our time is 
determined by the world socialist system, the forces fighting 
against imperialism, for the socialist reorganisation of 
society. 

Lenin taught that a close military and economic alliance 
was indispensable to the peoples overthrowing the rule of 
the exploiters and taking the socialist path of development. 
Fraternal unity and co-operation reliably guarantee the 
successes of the world socialist system and accord with the 
supreme national interests of every socialist country. That 
is why concern for the enhancement of the might and soli- 
darity of the world socialist system and of its power to 
rebuff imperialist aggression is of vital significance. The 
Soviet Armed Forces and the armed forces of the other 
socialist countries reliably guard the entire socialist com- 
munity. In the event of war the fraternal peoples will 
mobilise all their material and spiritual resources to rout 
the imperialist aggressors. 

A big role in the enhancement of the defence potential 
of the world socialist system is played by the bilateral 
treaties of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance 
concluded by the socialist countries. Moreover, in reply to 
the establishment in 1949 of the aggressive NATO bloc and 
the growing danger of war in Europe, the European socialist 
countries took additional steps to promote closer co-opera- 
tion with a view to jointly rebuffing the would-be aggressor 
and in May 1955 signed the Warsaw Treaty of Friendship, 
Co-operation and Mutual Assistance for twenty years. 

To conduct consultations and discuss questions arising in 
the implementation of this treaty, its signatories set up the 
Political Consultative Committee. The Warsaw Treaty 
countries have established Joint Armed Forces and Joint 
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Command and, bearing in mind the imperialists’ schemes, 
deemed it necessary for Soviet troops to be temporarily 
stationed in the German Democratic Republic, Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. This was necessary for the 
joint defence of the socialist system against armed aggres- 
sion by the imperialist NATO bloc. The Soviet Government 
signed special agreements with the above-mentioned coun- 
tries on the number of troops and the conditions of their 
stationing. 

The Warsaw Treaty is based upon the principles of equal- 
ity, respect of sovereignty and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of the member states. It is entirely defensive 
in character and differs radically from the aggressive mili- 
tary blocs knocked together by the imperialists. Under the 
Warsaw Treaty provisions, it can be joined by any state 
displaying good will and a sincere desire to join forces with 
a view to securing peace. What is more, the signatories 
proclaimed time and again their readiness to conclude a 
non-aggression pact with the NATO countries and imme- 
diately sign an agreement on general and complete disar- 
mament. But as the aggressive imperialist quarters stub- 
bornly reject these peace proposals, the socialist community 
is compelled to take the necessary steps to safeguard its 
revolutionary gains in the face of the imperialists’ threat 
of aggression. The 1969 session of the Warsaw Treaty 
Political Consultative Committee held in Budapest adopted 
a decision aimed at further improving the military organi- 
sation of the Warsaw Treaty, discussed and adopted a 
statute of the Defence Ministers’ Committee, a new statute 
of the Joint Armed Forces and the Joint Command, and 
a number of other documents aimed at streamlining the 
structure and command bodies of the organisation. 

The armies of the socialist countries are a family of broth- 
ers-in-arms, a mighty and indestructible force ready to 
deal a devastating blow to any imperialist aggressor. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties are the organisers, leaders 
and educators of the socialist armies, and this is the main 
source of the strength and might of these armies’ com- 
radeship-in-arms. The parties determine the tasks of the 
armed forces, lay down the principles of military develop- 
ment and constantly look after the training of officers, the 
combat training and political education of the personnel, the 
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equipment of the armed forces with materiel and the 
enhancement of their combat readiness. 

The Communist and Workers’ parties have created a 
system of political bodies and Party and Komsomol organi- 
sations in the socialist armies and constantly enhance their 
influence on the servicemen’s life, training and upbringing. 
The officers are utterly devoted to the great cause of com- 
munism. The bulk of the officers in the fraternal armies are 
Communists. Their ideological level and the level of their 
special training and general education are rising all the 
time. All the senior commanders and most of the regimental 
commanders in the Warsaw Treaty countries have a higher 
education. All this helps enhance the combat readiness and 
fighting efficiency of the socialist armies and promote closer 
friendship among them. 

Thanks to the concern of the Communist and Workers’ 
parties the armed forces of the socialist countries are pro- 
vided with first-class weapons and equipment and are well 
trained. 

The ideological basis of their comradeship-in-arms is 
Marxism-Leninism. It is on the basis of Marxism-Leninism 
that the training and upbringing of the servicemen are 
organised and military science is developed. The personnel’s 
high ideological level and belief in the justice of the Party’s 
and people’s cause enhance their political consciousness and 
their feeling of responsibility for the defence of their home- 
land and the whole world socialist system. The servicemen’s 
high ideological level is one of the main sources of the 
strength and indestructibility of the comradeship-in-arms 
of the socialist countries. 

A huge role in the promotion of comradeship-in-arms 
among the socialist countries is played by the ideas of pro- 
letarian internationalism. The latter is vividly expressed in 
the all-round co-operation of the socialist countries and 
their armies, the assistance they render each other, the readi- 
ness of the personnel to defend the interests of the socialist 
system side by side with their brothers-in-arms, the recog- 
nition and respect of the fighting traditions and national 
peculiarities of the armed forces of every socialist state and, 
lastly, the servicemen’s patriotism which not only does not 
contradict internationalism but is indissolubly linked with 
it. The CPSU Programme stresses that with the emergence 
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of the world socialist system the patriotism of the citizens 
of the socialist community is expressed in the devotion and 
loyalty to their own country and to the entire community 
of socialist countries. Socialist patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism are two aspects of a single socialist ideol- 
ogy of international friendship and brotherhood. To defend 
the socialist homeland today means to defend the whole 
world socialist system. 

The Soviet Armed Forces are an illustrative example of 
genuine internationalism and friendship among the nations. 
The Soviet Union is inhabited by the largest number of 
nationalities in the world: it is made up of more than 130 
nations and nationalities. There are people of dozens of 
nationalities in every unit and they are all brothers in 
spirit, members of one friendly family. 

Comradeship-in-arms is also based on the similarity of 
the socio-economic and political system of the socialist 
states which have the same economic basis—public ownership 
of the means of production—and the same state system— 
government by the people led by the working class. 

The similarity of the socialist states’ system has found 
expression in the similarity of the principles of military 
development: guidance by the Marxist-Leninist parties, the 
armed forces’ close links with the people, education of the 
personnel in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, etc. 

Among the foundations of comradeship-in-arms are the 
community of aims and tasks and the progressive nature of 
the socialist armed forces destined to wage just, liberation 
wars. The armed forces of the socialist countries have the 
same historical tasks, the same noble aims: they stand on 
guard of socialism and nascent communism, of peace and 
international security . 

The brotherhood of the armed forces of the socialist 
countries has deep roots. Their comradeship-in-arms has 
withstood the most severe trials. It was born in the struggle 
against the foreign interventionists and the whiteguards 
during the Civil War, when the international units incorpo- 
rated in the Red Army fought valiantly against the common 
enemy. These units consisted of Hungarians, Poles, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Finns, Chinese, Ko- 
reans and representatives of other nationalities. Among 
those who took an active part in the struggle against the 
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common enemy were such Hungarian revolutionaries as 
Béla Kuhn, Maté Szalka and Ferenc Miinnich. One of the 
organisers of the Czechoslovak units was the well-known 
writer Jaroslav Hasek, a big friend of the Soviet people. 
The names of the Serb Oleko Dundié and many, many other 
foreign heroes of the Civil War are well known. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in October 1967 the Soviet 
Government decorated 3,363 citizens of socialist countries 
for their active part in the October Revolution, the Civil 
War and the establishment of Soviet power in 1917-22. 
Soviet orders and medals for active participation in the 
revolution and the Civil War were also awarded to 46 citi- 
zens of Austria, India, Italy, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and West Berlin. 

Deeply grateful to the working people of other countries 
for their fraternal assistance in the defence of the gains of 
the Great October Revolution, the Soviet people stint no 
effort to fulfil their internationalist duty to the international 
proletariat. The Soviet state’s might, the example it sets 
others, its authority and activity in international affairs all 
serve socialist ideals and are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in the solution of world problems in the interest 
of the working people of all countries. As the main bulwark 
of the world revolutionary forces, the Soviet Union renders 
all-round assistance, including military, to the other peoples 
in their struggle for peace, democracy, national indepen- 
dence and socialism. 

In 1921 Soviet troops helped the Mongolian people rout 
Baron Ungern’s bands which had seized their country. In 
1939, together with the Mongolian army, they routed the 
Japanese, who sought to turn Mongolia into a colony, at 
Khalkhin Gol. 

The Soviet Union generously assisted the Chinese revo- 
lutionaries during the First Revolutionary Civil War in 
1924-27. It supplied them with arms, food, medicaments and 
other things essential for armed struggle. At the request of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, our Party’s Central Committee sent Mikhail 
Borodin, an old Leninist, as chief political adviser to the 
revolutionary government in Kwangchow. Soviet military 
specialists led by Vasily Blukher helped draw up strategic 
plans for the Chinese people’s revolutionary army. 
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In the grim years of China’s war against the Japanese 
invader the Soviet people again came to the assistance of 
her people. Soviet military instructors, flyers and drivers 
helped the Chinese from the very start. All told, there were 
more than 1,000 Soviet military specialists in China in those 
years. Soviet flyers, fighting in Soviet planes in the ranks 
of the Chinese armed forces, destroyed hundreds of Japanese 
aircraft in 1938-40. Quite a few of them gave their lives 
for the Chinese people’s freedom. 

The Soviet Union also rendered considerable assistance 
to the Spanish people in their national revolutionary war 
against fascism in 1936-39. The Spanish Republican Army 
was supplied with Soviet equipment. Soviet volunteers fought 
side by side with the Republicans and many died in the 
struggle for the Spanish people’s freedom. 

The glorious traditions of proletarian solidarity were 
multiplied in the years of the Second World War. The 
Soviet Union and its Armed Forces played the decisive role 
in the rout of nazi Germany and militarist Japan. The peo- 
ples of the occupied countries fought valiantly for their 
freedom too. They diverted the attention of a large number 
of enemy divisions and did everything in their power to 
support the offensive of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

A number of Polish, Czechoslovak, Rumanian, Yugoslav 
and Hungarian units were formed with the all-round assis- 
tance of the Soviet Union during the war years. The Bul- 
garian People’s Army also received fraternal assistance from 
the Soviet Union, as did the Albanian National Liberation 
Army. 

This comradeship-in-arms was forged in bitter fighting 
against the common enemy. The glorious war record of the 
Polish People’s Army began in the battle for Lenino in 
Byelorussia in October 1943. Together with the Soviet Army, 
its units liberated Warsaw, helped rout the nazis at Kolobr- 
zeg, Dresden and Berlin, and reached the Elbe. There were 
more than 400,000 officers and men in the Polish People’s 
Army towards the end of the war. 

Czechoslovak patriots fought shoulder to shoulder with 
Soviet troops for Kiev, Belaya Tserkov and other Soviet 
cities and villages, and helped liberate their country from 
the nazi invader. 

The Belgrade operation in the autumn of 1944 was carried 
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out by Soviet, Yugoslav and Bulgarian troops. Part of the 
Bulgarian People’s Army fought against the nazis in Hun- 
gary and Austria. 

Rumanian troops fought side by side with the Soviet 
Army in the final phase of the war and took part in the 
liberation of their own country, as well as of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The formation of a new Hungarian army began with 
Soviet assistance in January 1945. Its divisions, however, 
did not take part in the fighting: nazi Germany capitulated 
in May 1945. The only unit to fight the nazi invader was 
the Buda Volunteer Regiment. Hungarian railway teams 
did an enormous job restoring communication lines for the 
advancing Soviet troops. 

The Soviet Union gave much moral and material support 
to the Resistance movements in the occupied countries. 
There were thousands of Soviet people, who had found 
themselves abroad as a result of the war, fighting in the 
ranks of the guerilla forces of these countries. And, con- 
versely, there were many people of other nations in the So- 
viet partisan detachments. In Byelorussia, for instance, one 
could meet Poles, Slovaks, Czechs, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, 
Hungarians and Germans. 

In the war against the Japanese imperialists the Soviet 
Army co-operated closely with the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Army, the People’s Liberation Army of 
China and the Korean guerillas. 

Many units and hundreds of thousands of officers and men 
of the fraternal armies were decorated with Soviet orders 
and medals. Twelve soldiers of them were awarded the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. The first foreigner to be so 
honoured was Senior Lieutenant Otakar Jaro¢, a Czecho- 
slovak company commander who died a hero’s death in the 
fighting for Sokolovo. Twenty-three units of the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Army were awarded high Soviet orders. The Czecho- 
slovak Separate Brigade was decorated with the Order of 
Suvorov Second Class and the Order of Bogdan Khmelnitsky. 
The Rumanian volunteer division formed in the Soviet 
Union was awarded the Order of the Red Banner. 

Many Soviet officers and men have, in their turn, been 
decorated by the fraternal countries. 

The comradeship-in-arms of the socialist countries grew 
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closer still after the war. In 1950-53 the Korean People’s 
Army, which was given every assistance by the socialist 
countries, inflicted a devastating blow upon the American 
interventionists and the puppet Syngman Rhee clique who 
had invaded the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. The 
Soviet troops’ internationalism manifested itself vividly 
when they helped the Hungarian people put down the 
counter-revolutionary putsch in 1956. 

The comradeship-in-arms of the socialist countries was 
again forcibly demonstrated during the Caribbean crisis in 
the autumn of 1962, when the US imperialists were planning 
to attack revolutionary Cuba. To check the imperialist 
aggression, the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty 
countries alerted their armed forces. The Soviet Union sent 
weapons and people to Cuba. 

As a result of the socialist countries’ resolute steps against 
the would-be aggressors and the alerting of the Soviet Armed 
Forces, the other people’s armies and the young armed 
forces of Cuba, the imperialists’ scheme was frustrated. 

In 1968 Soviet troops and the troops of other Warsaw 
Treaty countries helped the Czechoslovak people foil the 
plot of the counter-revolutionary forces. In “The Lessons of 
the Crisis Development”, the Plenary Meeting of the Cze- 
choslovak Communist Party characterised the collective 
assistance of the fraternal states in the following terms: “The 
entry of the allied troops of the five socialist countries into 
Czechoslovakia was an act of international solidarity, meet- 
ing both the common interests of the Czechoslovakian 
working people and the interests of the international working 
class, the socialist community and the class interests of the 
international communist movement. This internationalist act 
saved the lives of thousands of men, ensured internal and 
external conditions for peaceful and tranquil labour, 
strengthened the western borders of the socialist camp, and 
blasted the hopes of the imperialist circles for a revision of 
the results of the Second World War.” 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries actively 
support the fighting Vietnamese people. They help them 
with weapons, ammunition, food, clothing, transport vehicles 
and industrial equipment. A major contribution to this 
noble cause is being made by the Soviet Union, the most 
powerful state in the socialist community. 
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In pursuance of the Warsaw Treaty provisions, the Soviet 
Union helps the socialist countries to equip their armed 
forces with modern weapons. The signatories to the treaty 
co-ordinate their defence measures, exchange experience in 
combat training and political education, organise joint 
exercises and manoeuvres, exchange military delegations 
and naval units, etc. Many officers of the socialist armies 
study at Soviet military educational institutions, mastering 
Soviet military science and acquiring military, political and 
special education. 

It is perfectly obvious that such fraternal friendship is 
possible only between armies which defend the interests of 
the working people, and it is inconceivable between the 
imperialist armies. The imperialists’ military alliances, Lenin 
said, are predatory alliances whose participants only care 
for their own interests and bully the weaker partners. There 
is no and can be no real friendship between armies which 
are used as an instrument for oppressing the working 
masses, as a means of enslaving small and weak nations. 

The socialist system, which delivers the working masses 
from capitalist exploitation and secures international equality 
and brotherhood, creates real conditions for promoting com- 
radeship-in-arms between armies. 


Education of Soviet Servicemen 
in the Spirit of Comradeship with the 
Armies of the Socialist Countries 


Servicemen are educated in the spirit of comradeship-in- 
arms in the process of combat training and political educa- 
tion, mass propaganda, cultural and educational work, and 
joint training and exercises and manoeuvres. 

The programme of the officers’ Marxist-Leninist educa- 
tion includes themes dealing in detail with the laws govern- 
ing the development of the socialist countries and the signifi- 
cance and means of promoting closer comradeship-in-arms 
between fraternal armies in the present-day conditions. The 
study of these themes helps officers enhance their knowledge 
and better organise the internationalist education of the 
personnel. Conferences and seminars on the internationalist 
education of the servicemen are arranged systematically. 
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A big role in the internationalist education of the per- 
sonnel is played by political classes for privates, seamen and 
non-commissioned and petty officers. The study of such 
themes as “The Socialist Countries of Europe”, “The Socialist 
Countries of Asia”, “Cuba—the First Socialist Country in 
America” and “The Armed Forces of the Socialist Countries 
and Their Comradeship-in-Arms Are the Decisive Factor 
in Curbing Aggressors and Ensuring World Peace and 
Security” makes it possible to popularise clearly and vividly 
socialism’s superiority over capitalism, the achievements of 
the socialist countries, their readiness selflessly to help one 
another and their close co-operation. 

In their political classes the privates, seamen and non- 
commissioned and petty officers are acquainted with the 
successes scored by the peoples of the socialist countries in 
building a new, happy life, with their history, culture and 
national traditions. The commanders and the political 
workers describe to the personnel the nature and peculiari- 
ties of the fraternal armies, the sources of their might, and 
problems of organisation and command. The personnel are 
told about the combat training and political education of 
the socialist armies. 

The personnel of the Soviet Armed Forces are systemati- 
cally informed about the most important developments in the 
socialist countries and their armies. There are regular lec- 
tures, reports and talks on the socialist armies’ comradeship- 
in-arms, record of achievements and traditions. Good use is 
made of such visual means as thematic exhibitions, photo- 
graphic displays, pictures and albums recording the history 
of the fraternal armies in war- and peacetime. I}lustrated 
stands are arranged in the Officers’ Houses, Clubs and 
Lenin Rooms on such subjects as “Lenin on the International- 
ist Education of Servicemen’, “The World Socialist System” 
and “The Armed Forces of the Socialist Countries and Their 
Comradeship-in-Arms Are an Earnest of Peace and Inter- 
national Security”. Collective readings are organised of 
“Critical Remarks on the National Question”, “On the 
National Pride of the Great Russians”, “The Right of 
Nations to Self-Determination” and other works of Lenin, 
and talks on the world socialist system. 

Some Officers’ Houses have rooms of comradeship-in-arms 
of the armed forces of the socialist countries, and so have 
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the units of other socialist armies. There you will find pho- 
tographic displays, relics, weapon dummies and gifts. 

Lectures, talks and thematic soirées are arranged regularly 
at Officers’ Houses, clubs and in the rooms of comradeship- 
in-arms. War heroes recall the battles fought by the Soviet 
Army in Europe and Asia and speak of the heroism and 
humaneness of Soviet troops who spared neither blood nor 
life in helping other peoples to overthrow the yoke of the 
capitalists and landowners. 

Soviet servicemen visit the historic places where this great 
friendship was sealed by blood. There they are often ad- 
dressed by people who took part in those battles and who 
recall memorable events, the heroism of brothers-in-arms 
and mutual assistance. 

Many useful measures are undertaken at the Soviet military 
educational establishments, where servicemen of other social- 
ist armed forces are sent to study. No effort is spared to 
help them to learn the Russian language and assimilate the 
rich experience of the Soviet Armed Forces. Get-togethers, 
joint excursions to industrial enterprises and collective and 
state farms, and readers’ and military theoretical confer- 
ences are arranged regularly. 

Wide opportunities for educating the personnel are offered 
by combat training. Good use is made here not only of the 
experience of the Soviet Armed Forces but of the achieve- 
ments of the friendly countries in the military field, and 
illustrative examples of comradeship-in-arms in war- and 
peacetime are cited. 

Among the important means of exchanging experience in 
combat training and the education of the personnel in the 
spirit of comradeship-in-arms are joint manoeuvres and exer- 
cises held in accordance with the plans of the Warsaw 
Treaty Joint Command. Given the same tasks to fulfil, the 
servicemen polish up on their combat skill, get to know one 
another better, learn to co-operate in battle, and come to 
respect and trust one another still more. 

In preparation for an exercise, the commanders, head- 
quarters and political bodies co-ordinate their plans and 
arrange conferences and seminars to discuss interaction and 
Party-political work in field conditions. The personnel are 
told about the aggressive nature of imperialism and_ the 
importance of strengthening the friendship of the socialist 
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armed forces. The servicemen are acquainted with the na- 
tional customs of the socialist countries, the uniforms and 
insignia in their armies. Talks are given on action in differ- 
ent conditions and mutual assistance in the fulfilment of 
training and combat tasks, and arrangements are made for 
commanders and political workers of the fraternal armed 
forces to address servicemen. All these questions are also 
dealt with in special instructions, bulletins and unit newspa- 
pers. In the so-called tents of comradeship-in-arms officers 
and men can obtain information about the fraternal coun- 
tries, posters with badges of rank, books about the Warsaw 
Treaty states and armies, dictionaries and phrase-books. 

Friendly get-togethers are also arranged and representa- 
tives of the fraternal armed forces are invited. Held in an 
informal atmosphere, they enable the servicemen to exchange 
experience, have heart-to-heart talks, enjoy performances 
by amateur artistes. 

In the course of the exercise particular attention is paid 
to the promotion of successful interaction and to mutual 
assistance, and the achievements of privates, non-commis- 
sioned officers and officers are given wide publicity. 

Joint analyses, meetings, reviews and parties are held after 
the exercises. The results of the operation are summed up 
and exemplary manifestations of comradeship-in-arms are 
popularised. Reciprocal commendation of the personnel is 
often practised. The commanders, political workers, Party 
and Komsomol activists cite the usually numerous instances 
of skilled action performed during the exercise to show the 
privates, the non-commissioned officers and the officers 
what the fraternal armies, sharing the same aims, are capable 
of doing in battle. 





X. SOVIET MILITARY DISCIPLINE 
AND WAYS OF ENHANCING IT 


Significance and Essence of Soviet 
Military Discipline 


Enhancement of military discipline in the Soviet Armed 
Forces is one of the most important factors in raising the 
level of the combat efficiency and preparedness of the Army 
and the Navy. 

The experience accumulated in the armed defence of the 
gains of the Great October Revolution vividly testifies to 
the vast significance of organisation and co-ordination in 
the Armed Forces, to the importance of subordinating the 
actions of many people to the will of the commander. While 
relying on this experience, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the enormous changes wrought in the organisation and em- 
ployment of the Armed Forces by the present-day revolution 
in military affairs, as well as the peculiarities of missile and 
nuclear war the imperialists are preparing against the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist community. 

If the aggressors unleash such a war, Soviet servicemen 
will have to display high-level communist consciousness, 
devotion to their patriotic and internationalist duties, perfect 
organisation and discipline, readiness to spare no efforts 
and, if necessary, to give their lives in the defence of their 
homeland. Success can be achieved only if there is complete 
co-ordination between all the arms and services, units and 
servicemen. 

The employment of modern weapons is linked with the 
collective efforts of many people. To launch a missile and 
hit the target it is necessary perfectly to co-ordinate the 
actions of dozens of people of different specialities. An 
error or negligence on the part of only one link of the com- 
plex organism of a missile unit may lead to the non-fulfilment 
of a combat mission. The same may be said of flyers, tank- 
men, seamen and other servicemen. They daily have to deal 
with the most complex mechanisms and devices, with high- 
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frequency currents, with enormous velocities. Carelessness 
and negligence may put weapons_ out of commission and 
cause grave accidents. 

Present-day missiles and nuclear weapons possess unprec- 
edented destructive power. But even this characterisation 
does not give a full picture of the effect they have on 
people. Besides the material losses there is vast psychological 
damage caused by the employment of new weapons. In 
certain conditions psychological damage is many times worse 
than the material losses. High-level discipline and organi- 
sation are among the most important factors in the enhance- 
ment of the troops’ staunchness. Strict abidance by the oath 
and the regulations and faultless fulfilment of orders 
multiply the servicemen’s strength and their will to achieve 
victory over the imperialist aggressors. 

The importance of discipline thus grows all the time. 

What is Soviet military discipline, what is it based upon 
and what demands does it make upon the army and naval 
personnel? 

Soviet military discipline is part and parcel of Soviet 
state discipline. Its essence is determined by the Disciplinary 
Regulations of the Soviet Armed Forces which state that 
military discipline means strict and proper observance by all 
servicemen of the order and rules established by laws and 
military regulations. 

Soviet military discipline is a discipline of a new type. It 
is based on the recognition by every serviceman of his 
military duty and personal responsibility for the defence 
of his homeland—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
“The Red Army,” Lenin said, “established unprecedentedly 
firm discipline—not by means of the lash, but based on the 
intelligence, loyalty and devotion of the workers and peas- 
ants themselves.” 

Like all citizens of the Soviet Union, servicemen must 
strictly observe the laws of the Soviet state, honestly perform 
public duties, and respect the rules of socialist intercourse. 
The special nature of military organisation also imposes a 
number of specific duties upon servicemen. Soviet military 
discipline obliges servicemen strictly to observe laws, abide 
by the oath and regulations, and carry out their superiors’ 
orders; staunchly to bear all hardships and privations of 
military service, sparing neither blood nor life in the fulfil- 
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ment of their military duties; to be honest and _ truthful; 
conscientiously to master military science and take every care 
of military and public property; to respect superiors, strictly 
abide by the rules of military politeness and salute their 
superiors; to behave themselves with dignity and honour in 
public places, abstain and prevent others from violating 
public order, and do everything to protect the honour and 
dignity of citizens. 

The revolution in military affairs has considerably broad- 
ened the concept of military discipline. An increasingly 
big role in it is played by the personnel military training 
and skill. In peacetime, as during the war, the level of 
discipline is becoming more and more the indicator of the 
army and naval units’ fighting efficiency and combat readi- 
ness. Experience proves beyond all doubt that the better the 
servicemen are organised and disciplined, the greater their 
successes in training, the more vigilance they display in per- 
forming combat and guard duties, the more co-ordinated 
their action on being alerted and in their movement to the 
designated areas. 

The commanders’ role in the enhancement of discipline 
in the Armed Forces is especially important. The personnel’s 
discipline and combat readiness depend on the level of their 
knowledge, their authority, their ability to train and educate 
their subordinates and to organise order in the unit. 

The commanders’ responsibility is shared to a large extent 
by the political bodies and the political workers. Their joint 
efforts and co-ordinated activity help promote conscious 
military discipline—the basic factor of the Armed Forces’ 
constant combat readiness. 


Persuasion Is the Main Method 
of Promoting Discipline 


The masses’ conscious activity plays a growing role in the 
conditions of communist construction. 

The main method of enhancing state and, consequently, 
military discipline is the method of persuasion which has 
well stood the test in the process of socialist construction. 

By method of persuasion we mean a well-organised system 
of means of influence which the Party, the Government, 
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public organisations, educational establishments and _ their 
functionaries employ in appealing to the conscience, feelings 
and experience of the broad masses and every person taken 
separately. 

In giving prominence to the method of persuasion, the 
Party sets itself the task of educating the Soviet people in 
the spirit of scientific communism, seeing to it that the 
people understand the process and prospects of world devel- 
opment, correctly comprehend the developments at home 
and abroad, and consciously build a communist society. 

Persuasion in the Soviet Armed Forces is designed to 
cultivate in the personnel a conscious attitude to their com- 
plex and manifold day-to-day activity and to the fulfilment 
of their military duties and the orders of their superiors. To 
persuade a serviceman is to see to it that the ideas of the 
Communist Party and its policy, the meaning of the oath 
and the provisions of the regulations penetrate his conscious- 
ness and guide him in all his actions and deeds. 

Persuasion means the employment of the entire system of 
ideological-political and military training. 

A big role in the enhancement of the personnel’s political 
awareness and discipline is played by the explanation of the 
provisions of the oath and manuals and regulations. These 
documents clearly describe the essence of Soviet military 
duty—the honourable duty of all Soviet citizens to defend 
the world’s first socialist state. The oath and the regulations 
teach servicemen to subordinate all their actions and deeds 
to the task of enhancing the combat potential of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, to be intolerant of the slightest violations of 
military regulations. 

Many young people are familiarised with the contents of 
the oath and the regulations even before they are called up. 
But it is in the ranks that the main task of cultivating their 
sense of responsibility for the observance of military disci- 
pline is really undertaken. The depth and strength of this 
sense depend entirely on how well the propaganda of the 
oath and the regulations is organised. 

For every soldier and sailor the oath-taking ceremony is 
an event he remembers all his life. It is preceded by much 
explanatory work. The oath is studied at political classes, 
and special lectures, reports and talks are dedicated to it. 
Army and navy war veterans tell young people about the 
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courage, valour and heroism displayed by the defenders of 
the Soviet Motherland in the performance of duty. A big 
impression is made upon recruits by the parade, the trooping 
of the colours and other elements of the ceremonial ritual of 
oath-taking. 

The personnel are constantly told that they cannot culti- 
vate high moral and fighting qualities without strictly 
observing the oath and the regulations. Courage is a trait 
of a disciplined man who consciously performs his military 
duty and is prepared to stand any test for his Soviet country. 

Persuasion is a complex and multifaceted process. It is 
not merely a sum total of mass propaganda measures. The 
stress here is always on individual work with people and 
this, as is well known, requires particular efforts and skill. 

Young people come to the Army and the Navy with certain 
views and habits, sometimes not altogether the right ones. 
Elimination of the flaws in a young man’s education is not 
a simple matter and does not always pass painlessly. Some- 
times one comes across a soldier who in his heart knows that 
he is wrong but who nevertheless automatically continues to 
stick to his incorrect views and actions and thus considerably 
complicates the instructors’ task. Persuasion, consequently, is 
a bilateral process involving both the instructor and the 
instructed. 

An experienced commander and political worker not only 
can clearly explain this or that question but can also con- 
clusively refute an incorrect view and fully prove the danger 
of their subordinate’s error. The results of an instructor’s 
work depend wholly on how well he can make his pupil 
change his mind and prove to him that his views are wrong. 

An unworthy deed arouses rather complex feelings in the 
man who perpetrates it. They arise and develop differently 
in each person. And so, in reacting to them, the instructor 
must display a strictly individual approach. There are no 
ready-made “prescriptions” here. It is not for nothing that 
they say that there are as many methods of education as 
there are people to educate. But in any case the commander 
and the political worker must first get to know the service- 
man and his strong and weak points. This makes it possible 
to find the right ways of influencing him. 

In the process of persuasion the commanders, political 
workers and Party and Komsomol activists meet with 
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complex feelings and moods aroused in a man when some- 
thing goes wrong in his private life, when he learns that his 
parents or near ones have fallen seriously ill. A heart-to- 
heart talk may not always work in such instances, particu- 
larly if the officer does not know how the young man lived 
before being called up, his relations with his parents and 
near ones. And a talk that fails is not only useless but can 
sometimes yield negative results. One man, for instance, is 
only irritated when someone sympathises with him. Another, 
on the contrary, accepts sympathy and condolences calmly, 
as something that is in the usual run of things, but weakens 
still more, loses heart and becomes indifferent to everything. 
In such cases the instructor should display exceptional sen- 
sitiveness, patience and tact. 

A big role in the enhancement of discipline is played by 
efforts to get the servicemen to carry out their superiors’ 
orders and instructions unquestioningly, faultlessly and 
punctually. Efficient fulfilment of orders is one of the most 
important elements of Soviet military discipline. 

In issuing orders, the commander usually explains their 
purport and significance. Sometimes, of course, especially in 
wartime conditions, the situation is so tense and requires 
such rapid action that he has no time to explain them more 
or less in detail. He issues a highly laconic order and de- 
mands its prompt fulfilment. But if there is the slightest 
possibility of explaining to his subordinates what they must 
do, an experienced commander will avail himself of it. He 
knows that the more clearly the serviceman understands his 
assignment and his role, the more actively he will perform 
it and the more initiative he will display. 

The regulations recommend to the commander to demand, 
when necessary, that his subordinates briefly repeat the order, 
to see that they have correctly understood it. ‘This enhances 
the subordinates’ sense of responsibility for their actions 
and deeds. 

Persuasion is the main method used in the enhancement 
of discipline. But the Soviet Armed Forces also employ the 
method of coercion. It is applied to the insignificant minority 
of servicemen who, not being sufficiently conscious politi- 
cally, commit disciplinary offences and thereby hamper the 
efforts to enhance the combat readiness of army and naval 
units. A correct combination of these methods makes it pos- 
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sible to build up the kind of discipline that accords with the 
nature and the tasks of the Soviet Armed Forces. It is always 
necessary to bear in mind Lenin’s assertion that “our appli- 
cation of coercion was correct and successful whenever we 
had been able to back it from the start with persuasion”. 


Struggle for the Order Prescribed 
by the Regulations 


The strengthening of military discipline is indissolubly 
linked with the maintenance in the army and naval units of 
the order prescribed by the regulations. Without it there can 
be no organised training and service, no constant enhance- 
ment of the combat readiness of the Armed Forces. 

The order prescribed by the regulations is organised by 
the commanders. This imposes major responsibilities upon 
them, especially upon regimental commanders, and requires 
of them to have profound and all-round knowledge and a 
more than ordinary knack for organisation. 

The servicemen’s activity is regulated by the routine which 
is established by the regimental commander and depends on 
what service the unit belongs to, on the period of training 
and local and climatic conditions. It provides for eight hours 
of sleep, time for morning exercises, morning inspection, 
training, meals, at least one hour for arms maintenance, an 
hour and a half after training for the servicemen’s private 
needs, time for independent studies, mass political work and 
the evening roll call. 

There is nothing superfluous in a_ well-thought-out 
routine. Every one of its elements is designed to ensure a 
high level of organisation in training and to keep the per- 
sonnel in constant combat readiness. The routine makes it 
possible to use time most rationally and creates the necessary 
conditions for the commanders to exercise uninterrupted 
and flexible control over units which are entrusted with the 
fulfilment of diverse training and combat tasks. 

Use is made of all forms and methods of political educa- 
tional work in explaining the significance of routine to the 
servicemen and getting them to observe it strictly. The 
commanders, the headquarters and the political bodies do a 
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big organisational job in the companies and analogous units, 
where the success of the struggle for high-level discipline is 
decided. While employing the method of persuasion, they 
demand that the men strictly observe the routine. 

All questions relating to the observance of the routine are 
periodically discussed at the meetings of public organisations 
and at personnel meetings. Well-organised meetings help 
actively propagate the advanced experience of privates, 
sailors, non-commissioned and petty officers and officers, 
and create a situation of sharp, principled criticism around 
the negligent. 

There are no and can be no trifles in military life. And 
so the regulations, besides clearly defining routine, set forth 
the rules of saluting, wearing uniform, maintaining billets, 
and so on. The struggle for the exemplary observance of 
these rules is also very important for the strengthening of 
discipline: the neatness, smartness and sprightliness culti- 
vated in the personnel leave no room for slovenliness and 
slackness. 

The level of discipline may to a large extent be gauged by 
the state of the interior service and garrison and guard 
duties. If well organised, they help the personnel to improve 
upon themselves and avert misdemeanour and _ accidents. 
Faultless performance of duty by orderlies in the units and 
at check points prevents the entry of unauthorised persons. 
Proper care of personal effects and military property in the 
units and vigilant guards over the depots preclude thefts. 
Exemplary service at technical check points ensures that only 
lorries and combat vehicles in good order leave the garage, 
and that is one of the main things in avoiding breakdowns 
and accidents. 

The sense of responsibility for exemplary performance 
of duty is constantly cultivated in servicemen. Particular 
efforts are made in preparation for guard duty. 

Special attention is paid by the officers to the assignment 
of duties. Communist or Komsomol members are assigned 
to every post. Propagandists, editors of bulletins and Lenin 
Room council members are equally distributed among the 
reliefs. Due consideration is given to the importance of every 
post. Post No. 1 is the regimental colour. The duty of guard- 
ing it is entrusted to the best, the most worthy soldiers, to 
servicemen with excellent results in combat training and 
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political education. Where several men are posted to guard 
an objective and where, consequently, their interaction is a 
very important factor, the sentries are as a rule chosen from 
the same squad or platoon. 

The length of the men’s service is always taken into con- 
sideration in detailing the guard. If there is a young soldier 
among the sentries at any post, one of the best men in the 
company is detailed to help him and share his experience 
with him. 

After the guard has been detailed, the personnel are pre- 
pared for the performance of their duty. The officers orga- 
nise the study by the men of their duties, briefing sessions 
at the guardhouse and talks, especially with young soldiers, 
about the provisions of the Garrison and Guard Duty Regu- 
lations, the list of posts and the peculiarities of guard duties; 
special bulletins are issued and servicemen who have distin- 
guished themselves performing guard duties give talks. 
Talks are also held and bulletins issued while the unit is on 
duty. After they have been relieved, the results of the guard 
duty are analysed, the achievements popularised and steps 
are taken to eliminate shortcomings. 

If the interior service and guard duties are to be performed 
well, there must be a good material base. For instance, the 
availability of well-made racks helps not only to guard the 
arms well but to keep them constantly ready for action. The 
equipment of technical check points with the necessary tools 
and instruments makes it possible thoroughly to check vehic- 
les. Signalling equipment in good working order enables the 
guard commander promptly to react to signals from the 
posts. 

The disciplinary influence of combat training is of excep- 
tional importance. In the process of training the personnel 
are taught faultlessly to execute orders, unquestioningly 
obey the commanders, to be neat, smart, attentive and obser- 
vant, to learn to subordinate their deeds to common in- 
terests, etc. 

The educational influence of military training is to a 
large extent linked with correct planning. A well-thought- 
out plan enhances men’s discipline and sense of responsi- 
bility. Conversely, an ill-thought-out plan very often leads 
to various breaches in the training process and dampens 
men’s ardour. 
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Serious damage is caused by overburdened training pro- 
grammes and schedules. In such instances, the officers have 
not enough time to prepare for the classes and to organise 
political-educational work in the units. And lack of prepa- 
ration not only makes the quality of training worse but un- 
dermines the commander’s authority. The overburdening of 
plans and schedules often leads to rush work, cancellation 
and postponement of classes, and this disorganises life in 
the unit. 

It is necessary always to create the conditions for the 
officers to prepare for the lessons and for the trainees to 
work by themselves with literature, aids and regulations. 
Of no little importance too are the preparation of the class- 
rooms, garages, firing grounds and tankdromes for studies 
and training, and the state and the adjustment of uniforms 
and equipment. Carelessness here is intolerable too. 

Organisation and discipline are inconceivable if the com- 
manders are not strict with themselves and their subordi- 
nates. Strictness means that the commander must incessantly 
demand that his subordinates fully observe the regulations, 
carry out orders and instructions, perform their duties, and 
direct their efforts towards acquiring combat skill. The com- 
mander acts independently within the bounds of the author- 
ity vested in him, encouraging those who distinguish 
themselves and severely punishing delinquents. 

Strictness has nothing in common with shouting and 
irritation, rudeness and insults. On the contrary, it is a 
most vivid expression of respect for the men. 

Strictness is inseparable from solicitude for the men. It 
manifests itself best in the commander’s efforts to teach his 
subordinates to be real masters of their job, capable of de- 
feating the enemy in battle with the least possible losses to 
themselves. 

Solicitude for the men manifests itself to no lesser degree 
in the organisation of their life, in seeing to it that they are 
properly fed and equipped. An especially big role in this 
is played by logistical officers. The rhythm of the unit’s 
life, the observance of the routine and, for that matter, the 
men’s moods and their achievements depend on how efficient 
these officers are. 

The ability to work with people does not come at once, 
with the military school or academy diploma. Every officer 
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meets with considerable difficulties in the initial phase of 
his service with the unit. Experience comes with practice, 
and officers—and not only the young ones—must constantly 
study. He who stops progressing finds himself lagging behind 
life. To prevent this, it is necessary constantly to educate the 
educators themselves. 

A major role in the education of the educators is played 
by the propaganda of the fundamentals of Soviet military 
pedagogics and psychology. A good knowledge of these two 
subjects prevents the commanders and the political workers 
from committing blunders and mistakes in educating their 
subordinates and helps establish the relations prescribed by 
the regulations between them. Very important is the study 
and dissemination of the achievements of experienced 
officers. 

The establishment and maintenance of the order prescribed 
by the regulations in army and naval units call for constant 
strict control by the commanders and the headquarters of the 
observance of the regulations and the fulfilment of orders. 
Such control cultivates in the servicemen the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the state of affairs in the army and naval 
units, for the fulfilment of their duties. Control implies a 
correct, objective appraisal of positive experience as well 
as of shortcomings in political-educational work, scientifi- 
cally substantiated conclusions and recommendations to the 
commanders and the political workers. Only thus can the 
controllers render real assistance on the spot, by means 
of instruction and practical display. Moreover, the control- 
ling officers are supplied with much informative material 
that may be passed on to the commanders and the polit- 
ical workers, and this in itself helps avert negative phe- 
nomena. 

It goes without saying that the army and naval units 
known to have had shortcomings are not the only ones sub- 
ject to control. They of course require more attention. But 
the army and naval units distinguished for their high level 
of organisation should not be by-passed. In controlling them, 
the commanders, the headquarters and the political bodies 
of higher instances acquire excellent opportunities for 
studying and then popularising advanced experience. 
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Commendation and Punishment 


While making big demands upon the commanders, military 
regulations endow them with extensive disciplinary powers, 
with the right to commend and punish their subordinates. 
Commendation ranks first in the disciplinary measures listed 
in the regulations. There is nothing accidental in that. For 
one of the basic principles of education in the Armed Forces 
is education by means of positive examples. Skilfully used, 
the commendation of a serviceman for his success inspires 
him to redouble his efforts in the fulfilment of other tasks, 
makes his colleagues proud of him and prompts them to 
earn the praise of the commander too. 

The grounds for commendation are listed in the Disci- 
plinary Regulations. They include initiative, assiduity, 
heroism and excellent performance of duty. 

The application of this provision requires a strictly indi- 
vidual approach on the part of the commander. For different 
men expend different amounts of energy for the achievement 
of the same results. A soldier with a high level of general 
education achieves good results in training without much 
effort. And his less educated comrade achieves very modest 
results, although he puts much more effort into it. 

Experienced instructors know that it is not at all neces- 
sary to wait for a young serviceman to do something out of 
the ordinary to commend him—a recruit usually lacks the 
experience or knowledge to do it, he is as yet inferior in 
much to his elder comrades. The point is that in the absolute 
majority of instances young servicemen study and perform 
their duties assiduously and conscientiously, and this should 
be noted by the commander. Timely commendation of a 
serviceman’s assiduity enhances his belief in his abilities and 
this paves the way to greater achievements in the future. 
If a man sees that his efforts are not noticed, he may become 
passive, indifferent to what goes on around him. 

But while commending the assiduity of a young private 
or seaman, the commander makes increasingly big demands 
upon him as he gains more experience. If this is not done, 
commendation—of results achieved without much effort— 
will gradually cease to have any educational effect. 

It is very important to select from among all the com- 
mendations the one that suits most the efforts put in by the 
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subordinate. In peacetime the greatest effort is put into 
combat training and political studies, into stand-by and 
guard duties. This is directly linked with the fulfilment of 
the main task, that of constantly enhancing the combat 
readiness of the naval and army units. Consequently, suc- 
cesses in this field should be given preference in assessing 
the nature and significance of the servicemen’s achieve- 
ments. An indiscriminate approach here is entirely preclud- 
ed. There is room for creativeness in disciplinary practice 
too. 

An _ officer’s creative approach finds expression, for 
instance, in his ability to impress all the personnel and not 
only the men who have distinguished themselves when 
commending them. When a commendation is made use of 
skilfully, all the men of the unit know and think about it and 
it will inspire them all to achieve new successes. By way of 
illustration let us describe how privates and sergeants are 
photographed with the unit colour. 

At the appointed time the personnel form up on the 
parade ground. The report to the commander, ceremonial, 
in accordance with the regulations, and the trooping of the 
colour—all this creates an atmosphere of solemnity and 
profoundly impresses all the privates, sergeants and officers. 

When the order of the day has been read out, the unit 
colour is placed on a special stand. The servicemen who 
have distinguished themselves, in full dress, form up facing 
it, their faces flush with excitement. Marching smartly, they 
approach the colour and salute it. The commander and his 
deputy for political affairs warmly congratulate each one. 
After they have been photographed beside the colour, the 
servicemen who have distinguished themselves form up in 
front of the review stand. The ritual ends with the unit’s 
march past in their honour. Can such a day be forgotten? 
No. It will always remain in the memory of the servicemen, 
and not only of those who have distinguished themselves but 
of those who took part in the parade and the march past. 
The presentation of the photographs passes in a similarly 
ceremonial manner. 

A vast moral impression on the personnel is made also 
by other kinds of commendations—public expression of grat- 
itude, presentation of mementos, granting of short leaves 
of absence, etc. Publicity plays a big role here too. It makes 
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it possible to acquaint the servicemen with the achieve- 
ments of their comrades and to inspire them to follow suit. 
Servicemen’s achievements are popularised in talks, bulletins 
and wall newspapers, over the radio, at gatherings, meetings, 
etc. 

The effect of commendation directly depends on the effi- 
ciency with which it is made. Take the granting of a short 
leave of absence, for instance. There is hardly any need to 
describe the feelings of the man who gets it. But there is 
another thing that one can easily understand—the feeling 
of the man who waits for months for this leave. Sometimes 
it has a negative effect on his conduct. 

Can such undesirable occurrences be avoided? Of course. 
There is no need, in our opinion, to grant a leave of absence 
to many servicemen all at once. Practice reveals that it is 
better to grant short leaves of absence to small groups of 
men who have distinguished themselves but to do it more 
frequently, and thus avoid deferring the reward that goes 
with the commendation. 

Discipline in general, and military discipline in particular, 
cannot be maintained at a high level if the responsibility of 
each person for his action is not clearly defined. Moreover, 
responsibility ought not to be regarded merely as a moral 
factor. Public and military duty entails definite obligations 
which are secured by law, regulations and orders and turn 
into legal norms that are absolutely binding on all. 

The means of disciplinary responsibility in the Armed 
Forces are penalties—measures of influence prescribed by 
the regulations which the commanders are authorised to 
apply to their subordinates for misdemeanour or for violation 
of public order if the latter does not entail a trial by a court 
of justice. 

The order in which penalties are imposed is defined by 
the Disciplinary Regulations. Strict observance of these 
regulations precludes mistakes and distortions in disciplinary 
practice. 

The regulations attach much importance to substantiation 
of penalties. “Disciplinary punishment must conform to the 
degree of guilt and gravity of the offence,” the Disciplinary 
Regulations of the Soviet Armed Forces say. “In determining 
the kind and measure of punishment, it is necessary to take 
account of the nature of the offence, the circumstances in 
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which it has been committed, the delinquent’s conduct in 
the past as well as the length of service and the extent of 
knowledge of service regulations.” 

Special care must be taken in appraising the offences 
committed by young servicemen. Most of the offences are 
not due to negligence but to inadequate knowledge of life 
in the Army and the Navy. Consequently, it is necessary to 
concentrate on the education and the upbringing of recruits. 
When punishment is meted out hastily, without sufficient 
grounds, it weakens discipline and is apt to make a weak- 
willed man indifferent to his duties. And, conversely, if the 
punishment is justified, it prompts the offender critically to 
analyse his conduct and think of rectifying his mistakes. 

The fundamental aim of punishment is to cultivate dis- 
cipline in servicemen. However severe it may be, it should 
not undermine the man’s belief in his ability to overcome 
his shortcomings. Consequently, an experienced commander, 
while meting out severe punishment for an offence, tries to 
impress upon him that he believes that the man will reform 
and shows him how to avoid errors. Belief in the subordi- 
nate, trust in him even after he has committed an offence 
as a rule make a very profound impression. Very often it 
impels people to reappraise their conduct and resolutely 
overcome shortcomings. 

The educational import of punishment also depends much 
on how promptly it is put into effect. A commander who 
metes out punishment but does not put it into effect displays 
lack of organisational ability and strictness. In such circum- 
stances an offender may take into his head that he can get 
away with anything. Punishment, the Disciplinary Regula- 
tions stress, is usually put into effect immediately and, in 
exceptional cases, not later than a month after its imposi- 
tion. If more than a month has passed, punishment is not put 
into effect but recorded in the service card. In such cases, 
the person responsible for not putting punishment into 
effect is himself penalised. 

No less important is the remittance of punishment if the 
man has mended his conduct. Such encouragement means the 
commander recognises that his subordinate has realised that 
he was wrong and has taken the right path. The remittance 
of punishment inspires the serviceman in the performance 
of duty and training. 
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Much attention is paid to commendation and punishment 
in analysing the state of discipline. Their detailed analysis 
yields much of interest for the comprehension of the complex 
processes in life in the Army and the Navy, for the revela- 
tion of the characteristic trends in the personnel’s conduct, 
for the characterisation of the instructors’ methodological 
skill. 

But the number of commendations and punishments can- 
not by themselves serve as an adequate basis for drawing 
conclusions about the state of discipline. What is more, 
attempts to appraise the order prescribed by the regulations 
on the basis of the number of penalties imposed make the 
commanders less strict and lead to efforts to conceal infringe- 
ments of discipline and prevent their being appraised in a 
sufficiently principled manner. And that is fraught with 
negative consequences. 

Military discipline is reflected most fully in the level of 
the army and naval units’ combat readiness and the per- 
sonnel’s ability to conduct military operations in present- 
day conditions. Only these indicators give the commanders 
reliable criteria objectively to appraise the state of military 
discipline and decide on the most effective methods of en- 
hancing it. 


Public Opinion in the Enhancement 
of Discipline 


An increasingly big role in the struggle for the enhance- 
ment of state discipline is played by public opinion. 

Enhancement of labour discipline and complete abidance 
by the laws and rules adopted in socialist society do not 
militate against the democratic principles of the Soviet 
system. On the contrary, they promote the development and 
extension of Soviet socialist democracy. The substance of 
socialist democracy lies in the socialist organisation of 
society for the sake of every individual and in the socialist 
discipline of every individual for the sake of society. 

Public opinion in the Soviet Armed Forces is the military 
collective in which people are united by common ideals in 
building communism and defending the homeland, by the 
same moral principles and joint activity directed towards 
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enhancing the might of the Army and the Navy and 
strengthening the defence potential of the Soviet homeland. 

In such a collective the feelings of friendship and com- 
radeship-in-arms and mutual assistance are well developed 
and relations between people are morally interdependent. 
Having common interests, the collective sees to it that the 
conduct of every soldier and sailor and their attitude to 
duty and training conform to Soviet laws and military 
regulations. Consequently, when a serviceman distinguishes 
himself, his act is appreciated by his comrades, and if he 
violates discipline, public opinion censures him, makes strict 
demands upon him and sees to it that they are carried out. 

Friendship and comradeship in an organised collective 
develop on the basis of lofty principles which manifest 
themselves in everything. The collective’s intolerance of 
violations of discipline deters people from perpetrating 
unseemly deeds and cultivates in them a sense of modesty 
and respect for their comrades. 

The most active elements of a collective, the commander’s 
reliable aides in strengthening discipline, are the Party and 
Komsomol organisations. They constantly exert an ideologi- 
cal influence on the servicemen, rallying them round the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government and mobilising 
them for the successful fulfilment of combat and political 
training tasks. The Party and Komsomol organisations per- 
severe in their efforts to make the Communists and the Kom- 
somol members serve as models to others, teach them to be 
devoted to principles and intolerant of shortcomings. Every 
violation of discipline is censured as an act incompatible 
with communist morality. 

In its struggle for strict discipline, the collective disposes 
of powerful weapons of moral influence. It is, first and 
foremost, education of the personnel in the light of the 
achievements of servicemen with excellent records in combat 
training and political studies, and criticism of those who 
display laziness in their studies and violate the order pre- 
scribed by the regulations. Use is made of the most diverse 
forms of expression of public opinion. The following proce- 
dures are employed in the public condemnation of violations 
of military discipline and public order: the offences of pri- 
vates and seamen are discussed at the meetings of the per- 
sonnel of companies, batteries, battalions, warships and anal- 
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ogous units; those of the non-commissioned and petty offi- 
cers, at the meetings of the non-commissioned and _ petty 
officers of battalions and analogous units; those of the offi- 
cers, at the meetings of the officers of regiments and analo- 
gous units. In all instances, the decision on the discussion 
rests with the commanders. Moreover, officers’ offences may 
be discussed at officers’ courts of honour. 

Critical articles in the press, wall newspapers and satirical 
bulletins are very powerful means of influence. There are 
wide possibilities for criticising negligence offered by army 
and naval amateur theatricals and radio. 

The effect of any form of expression of public opinion is 
determined first and foremost by the extent to which it 
corresponds to the nature and danger of the offence. There 
are quite a few things which should not be made public for 
ethical reasons. Consequently, very often the number of 
people expressing public opinion is deliberately limited and 
the offence is discussed at a Party meeting or at a meeting 
of a Party or Komsomol bureau. In some cases it is enough 
for the commander or a Party or Komsomol activist to speak 
to the offender. 

One should not overindulge in any one form of expression 
of public opinion. It should be carefully chosen each time. 
Moreover, account should be taken of the individual quali- 
ties of the serviceman, his conduct in the past and the results 
of the influence exerted on him on other occasions. 

It is no less important to take into account the educa- 
tional potentialities of the collective. And that is not always 
a simple thing. In the Army and the Navy there are men 
with different education, knowledge of life, inclinations 
and habits, and so a commander cannot always expect that 
an offence will be unanimously condemned by the entire 
unit. Consequently, the commanders and the political workers 
rely in the first place on the Party and Komsomol organi- 
sations and the servicemen who enjoy indisputable authority 
in the collective. They see to it that these activists not only 
correctly understand the nature of their comrade’s offence 
but condemn his conduct, guide the servicemen and know how 
to counter the influence of undisciplined people. The main 
thing is to prevent offences, clearly to explain to the person- 
nel the requirements of Soviet military discipline, the social 
danger of violation of the order prescribed by the regula- 
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tions and the harm it does to the combat readiness of army 
and naval units. 

Skilful application of all the forms of expression of public 
opinion and correct guidance of public opinion enable the 
commanders and the political workers to maintain in the 
collective an atmosphere that stimulates devotion to princi- 
ples and intolerance of shortcomings and inspires the per- 
sonnel to combat the least transgressions against the norms 
of communist ethics and military discipline. 














XI. SOME PECULIARITIES 
OF PARTY-POLITICAL WORK 
IN COMBAT TRAINING 

IN DIFFERENT SERVICES 


Party-political work in combat training covers a wide 
range of questions, and many of them have been dealt with 
above. This chapter deals with some peculiarities of this 
work in the different services of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
A number of them, including military-technical propaganda 
and training of rated specialists, are equally important for 
all the services. To avoid repetition, the authors deal with 
general questions in the first section of the chapter, which 
is devoted to Party-political work in the rocket forces. In 
the other sections they are dealt with partially or only as 
they come up. 


Rocket Forces 


Rocket troops are entrusted with the most complex and 
responsible tasks of defending their Soviet homeland and 
the entire world socialist system against imperialist aggres- 
sion. 

The growing aggressiveness of imperialism and the im- 
perialist aggressors’ possession of missiles and nuclear 
weapons have wrought major changes in the significance 
and content of combat readiness. In the event of war today, 
it should be at a level making it possible to achieve the most 
important strategic aims in minimum time by means of a 
devastating blow—by simultaneously smashing the most 
important enemy groups, undermining the enemy’s military 
and economic potential, destroying the strategic means of 
nuclear attack, and disrupting the entire system of govern- 
ment and troop control. 

Rocket troops are constantly kept in combat readiness. To 
maintain it at the highest possible level, they constantly 
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stand by, and this is tantamount to performance of combat 
mission. The commanders, the political bodies and the head- 
quarters concentrate all their efforts on the fulfilment of 
this task. 

Political work in the rocket forces is designed to stimu- 
late the servicemen to learn skilfully to handle military 
equipment and keep it in constant combat readiness, raise 
the level of special training, perform stand-by duty well 
and enhance their political level and morale to a point 
required by the place, role and tasks of the rocket forces 
within the complex organism of the Soviet Armed Forces. 


Equipment for the Skilled 


Rocket troops are equipped with up-to-date weapons 
made on the basis of the latest achievements in electronics, 
telemechanics, physics, chemistry, metallurgy and _ other 
branches of science and technology. They have the best 
weapons in the world—unfailing, reliable, fully meeting the 
needs of the country’s defence. These weapons are also 
highly complex. And so a very big role in maintaining the 
forces in constant combat readiness is played by the technical 
training of the personnel of all categories. 

There are different forms of technical training. Theoret- 
ical studies are combined with practical work, individual 
training with group training. The methods of special training 
are complicated. Since there are limited possibilities for 
employing weapons for training purposes, the technical 
means of training (models, dummies and electrified schemes) 
are of special importance. The importance of the role of 
differentiated training for servicemen of different categories 
and specialities is growing too. 

This is well borne in mind in a regiment, for instance, 
which employs diverse forms of technical training. The state 
of training there is systematically analysed and prompt steps 
are taken to eliminate shortcomings. It holds regular tech- 
nical seminars and competitions, has the necessary arrange- 
ments for propagating technical information and preparing 
surveys of journals, and training classes for all the basic 
specialities. Its methodological council functions efficiently, 
generalising and introducing advanced methods of training. 

The regimental officers enhance their technical knowledge 
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chiefly through self-education, the importance of which has 
grown sharply on account of high-level specialisation. The 
commanders and the political workers see to it that the 
officers of all categories keep to the working routine, arrange 
technical consultations for them and take good care that 
they have all the necessary materials for their studies. 

The officers’ self-education is indissolubly bound up with 
the planned studies and the individual tasks assigned to the 
commanders, political workers, engineers and technicians. 
The individual tasks are most diverse in nature: study of 
theoretical and practical problems in one’s field, investiga- 
tion into and generalisation of experience in handling 
military equipment and weapons, search for ways of raising 
the level of combat readiness, etc. The tasks, assigned with 
due consideration for the officers’ abilities, level of knowl- 
edge and specialities, are gradually made more complex. 

In the subunits, lectures and reports are systematically 
arranged for privates and non-commisioned officers. Engi- 
neer and technical officers conduct studies of the most 
complex themes and take an active part in scientific and 
technological propaganda. 

There are all sorts of competitions in which the personnel 
take part—handling military equipment and weapons, 
increasing the number of men with excellent results in 
combat training and political studies, rated specialists, model 
and high-class companies and platoons, acquiring kindred 
specialities, replacing other members of the crew, reducing 
time in fulfilling an assignment. 

All this helps promote efficiency and creates an atmo- 
sphere of intolerance of stagnation and backwardness. 

Solid theoretical grounding is the very foundation of 
rocket troops’ professional skill and habits. The very nature 
of missiles and nuclear weapons requires profound knowl- 
edge of nuclear physics, mathematics, chemistry and 
electronics, for only then is it possible thoroughly to study 
and understand the processes occurring in the weapons, to 
be a real master of one’s trade. 

Rocket units possess vast potentialities for military- 
technical propaganda: every fourth officer has a higher 
education and 90 per cent of the privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers have secondary (general or special) education. 
The personnel operate with up-to-date weapons and are 
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keenly interested in everything that relates to scientific and 
technological progress. The training and material facilities 
allow to combine the propaganda of technical knowledge 
and experience with the graphic demonstration and practical 
study of the most rational methods of handling weapons. 

Rocket units employ diverse forms of military-technical 
propaganda: in companies—lectures, reports, talks, technical 
circles, quizzes, competitions (in handling and_ repairing 
weapons, eliminating defects, achieving the required 
standards), technical information, discussion of military 
technical literature; in regiments—technical lecturing bu- 
reaus, advanced courses, higher qualifications circles, tech- 
nical conferences and seminars, demonstration of educational 
films. One cycle of lectures designed to help the personnel 
enhance their skill in handling nuclear weapons consists of 
eight themes, including “Fundamentals of Nuclear Physics”, 
“The US Army’s Weapons of Mass Destruction and Methods 
of Their Employment”, “Nuclear Weapons and Ways and 
Means of Defence Against Them” and “Nuclear Weapons: 
Design and Operation”. 

A big job in propagating military knowledge is done by 
clubs, libraries and Lenin Room councils. They help the 
commanders and the political workers to prepare for and 
conduct all planned studies. 

Since the role played by self-training—not only of the 
officers but of sergeants and privates as well—has become 
a major factor in the mastery of theory and practice in the 
rocket field, day-to-day propaganda of technical literature 
and establishment of technical libraries in the companies 
should be encouraged in every way. Many companies hold 
weekly technical information classes, acquire the necessary 
books on the fundamentals of nuclear physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and radioelectronics, arrange periodical dis- 
cussions of new technical books, and issue technical bulletins. 

Rationalisation, invention and military research are effec- 
tive means of improving the personnel’s technical know-how 
and enhancing the troops’ combat readiness. In many units 
most of the officers and a considerable part of the sergeants 
and privates take an active part in the rationalisation 
movement. Companies compete with each other. Monthly 
campaigns are systematically organised to collect proposals, 
and competitions among innovators and exhibitions of their 
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achievements arranged. The best among them are commend- 
ed. Privates, sergeants and officers are explained the tasks 
and purport of rationalisation in the Armed Forces, the 
rights and duties of rationalisers. Special rationalisation 
councils are set up. There are rationalisers’ rooms in which 
they can obtain technical advice, hold discussions and find 
the necessary instruments and materials. Members of the 
invention committee and other activists are always on duty 
there. 

One of the most important prerequisites of rocket troops’ 
high-level combat readiness is model care of military 
equipment, maintenance of all systems and weapons in good 
condition and readiness for action. Special hours and days 
are provided for by the regulations for maintenance and 
preventive maintenance. 

The reliability of missile systems is ensured when instrv- 
ments and assemblies are well looked after, the sequence of 
check-ups and the order and rules of maintenance are 
observed, and the defective and worn-out parts are replaced 
in due course. It should be pointed out that weapons main- 
tenance is a good school of technical training for rocket 
troops. In looking after the instruments and units and 
detecting and eliminating defects, the personnel acquire expe- 
rience in handling materiel, learn better to comprehend the 
substance of physical processes in the scheme and their duties 
in looking after weapons. 

The unit commanders are directly responsible for the 
maintenance of materiel and the quality and organisation 
of preventive maintenance. The basic aim of Party-political 
work in this period is to get the personnel to carry out all 
operations perfectly and strictly on schedule. It is expedient 
to draw up plans of Party-political measures for every unit 
of the regiment and for the regiment itself. In this, account 
should be taken of the unit’s concrete tasks, the nature and 
volume of the work to be done in maintaining the weapons 
and technical systems, the experience of privates, sergeants 
and officers in the maintenance of materiel. Measures are 
envisaged for the political education and combat training of 
various categories of servicemen, assistance to commanders 
in teaching the rules of maintenance to their subordinates, 
and logistic support in preventive maintenance. Particular 
attention is paid to the personal responsibility of every 
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officer, sergeant and private for fulfilling maintenance op- 
erations well. 

Here is an illustrative example of the preparations for 
preventive maintenance made by one of the units. First there 
were talks and reports to acquaint the personnel with the 
provisions of the unified maintenance timetable. Next, as 
instructed by the commander, came the determination and 
planning of the volume of maintenance work to be done on 
every instrument and unit and the assignment of persons 
responsible for the fulfilment of the operations and the subse- 
quent check-up on their quality. A group of engineers and 
technicians investigated the characteristic defects in the 
assemblies and components and worked out methodological 
recommendations for their discovery and elimination. These 
methodological recommendations were then discussed by the 
officers. After that a technical conference was held and it 
recommended a number of measures aimed at improving 
maintenance and prolonging the service life of equipment. 

By word and personal example, the Communists mobilised 
the servicemen to fulfil preventive operations well. Among 
the talks given in the units were “Preventive Maintenance 
Is Tantamount to a Combat Mission”, “Safety Arrangements 
in Preventive Maintenance”, “Methods of Discovering and 
Eliminating Defects” and “The Serviceman’s Personal Re- 
sponsibility Is the Basic Factor in the Exemplary Fulfilment 
of Preventive Maintenance”. Quizzes were arranged to test 
the servicemen’s knowledge of equipment and the sequences 
of maintenance. These quizzes were held for servicemen of 
the same speciality, and this made it possible better to analyse 
the peculiarities of preventive maintenance in the case of 
one or another unit or one or another technical system. 

During the drill, the instructors demonstrated the methods 
and technique employed in the fulfilment of the most com- 
plex operations and drew special attention to the equipment 
of the battle stations. In the course of the preparations the 
servicemen were given individual tasks and trained to assist 
one another in the maintenance of equipment. Experienced 
specialists were assigned to help young servicemen. 

In acquainting the sergeants and privates with the tasks, 
the officers discussed with them in detail every item of the 
maintenance timetable, consulted with them, invited sug- 
gestions. The servicemen assumed individua) and group 
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commitments to perform all operations well, to learn skil- 
fully to use checking and measuring gear, and to save on 
materials. 

Such preparations enabled each serviceman to form a 
correct idea of the volume, dates and sequence of mainte- 
nance operations, to see what his tasks were and how to 
accomplish them. 

The slightest deviations from the maintenance rules and 
every case of unskilled or careless handling of equipment 
were minutely studied. The servicemen were explained that 
failure to discover and eliminate defects could lead to un- 
foreseen consequences. 

Every day of maintenance ended with the servicemen 
summing up the results. The commanders and the political 
workers analysed the results of plan fulfilment, the achieve- 
ments and the shortcomings, and outlined measures for the 
improvement of maintenance operations and the enhance- 
ment of political educational measures. The results found 
expression in visual propaganda. Daily bulletins were broad- 
cast about those who had distinguished themselves and the 
winners of the competition were presented with challenge 
pennants. 


Ensuring Unit Teamwork 


The growing demands upon the rocket troops’ combat 
readiness and ability skilfully to handle complex weapons 
make unit teamwork all the more important. 

The leading role in promoting this teamwork is played 
by combined training and tactical exercises. 

Party-political work in the fulfilment of the tasks posed 
by combined training and tactical exercises is divided into 
three stages—preparations, training and exercises, and 
summing-up of the results. This makes it possible better to 
understand the most important tasks and to make fuller use 
of the activists and specialists. 

The preparatory stage includes explanation of the tasks, 
instructions and regulations, arrangement of meetings with 
servicemen with excellent results in combat training and 
political studies, rated specialists, men who have launched 
combat missiles, exchange of experience in handling weapons, ) 
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technical meetings and training, competition in the detection 
and elimination of defects, consultations, etc. 

In the process of combined training and tactical exer- 
cises educational work is conducted by the most efficient 
and mobile forms and methods. While various forms of mass 
work (meetings, seminars, lectures, technical consultations) 
are possible in the preparatory period, during the combined 
training and tactical exercises, when the possibilities for 
such arrangements are highly restricted, the important things 
are individual work, the personal examples shown by the 
Communists and the Komsomol members, quick summing-up 
of the results of operations, popularisation of achievements 
and commendation at the battle stations of those who have 
distinguished themselves. It is very important for the com- 
mander and the political worker to know how to create a 
calm, businesslike atmosphere during training exercises, 
relieve men of their nervous strain, and teach the crew 
members to be constantly attentive and active. 

In order continually to improve the training process, the 
commanders, the political workers and the secretaries of the 
Party and Komsomol organisations thoroughly analyse the 
results of each operation and each assignment, and the actions 
of each member of the crew, ascertain the causes of success 
and the shortcomings, popularise achievements, and take 
steps to preclude the repetition of mistakes. 

Unit teamwork in battle conditions depends directly on 
the level of the specialists’ proficiency rating and cross-train- 
ing. 

Conere tasks in the training of rated specialists for every 
category of servicemen are outlined in the documents. Bear- 
ing the target figures in mind, experienced commanders start 
planning the training of rated specialists in their units from 
below—from crews and sections. This method of planning 
gives the company and other commanders, political workers 
and the Party and Komsomol organisations greater leeway 
for displaying initiative. It also helps discover and make 
fuller use of the latent possibilities and reserves, better to 
see the attitude of each commander to his job. All training 
and education work is based on this plan. 

The efforts of the rocket forces are directed towards 
helping specialists attain the highest possible level of pro- 
ficiency rating, towards increasing the number of units with 
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a high level of proficiency rating and towards getting the 
privates and sergeants to acquire technical know-how. 

A big explanatory job is being done among rocket troops 
and ways and means of further enhancing their combat skill 
are actively discussed. The capabilities of every serviceman 
are thoroughly taken into account and exchanges of expe- 
rience, comradely mutual aid, and assistance by veterans to 
recruits, by the more experienced specialists to the less 
experienced, are organised. Additional training and studies 
are arranged in free time. 

By their personal examples and active organisational and 
educational work the Communists and the Komsomol mem- 
bers inspire the others to achieve excellent results in combat 
training, to overcome their shortcomings. 

A big role in this respect is played by the way in which 
orders conferring proficiency ratings are read out, by the 
presentation of certificates and badges, by the analysis of 
the results of examinations and the acquaintance of pri- 
vates, sergeants and officers with these results. Many units 
regularly hold meetings in honour of each new batch of 
rated specialists. The order conferring proficiency ratings 
is read out in the presence of the entire unit. Special issues 
of wall newspapers, photographic exhibitions, unit radio 
broadcasts and request concert programmes are dedicated 
to the servicemen who have excelled themselves. System- 
atic meetings are arranged between rated specialists and 
young servicemen. And so it is not in the least surprising 
that the number of rated specialists and servicemen and 
whole units with excellent results in combat training and 
political education is constantly increasing. 

The cross-training of specialists is a difficult but entirely 
feasible task. There is no need to say how important inter- 
changeabifity is. The high level of interchangeability in the 
rocket forces allows the commanders confidently to ma- 
noeuvre with the forces and means at their disposal in any 
conditions and releases a part of the personnel for the ful- 
filment of any tasks which may unexpectedly arise. 

To achieve such a level of interchangeability it is neces- 
sary for the units to have highly-trained officers and 
political workers, and generally well-educated and crea- 
tively active sergeants and privates who are profoundly 
aware of their duties. It is also necessary, of course, to have 
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good training and educational facilities. But things natu- 
rally cannot be left to themselves. The commanders and the 
political workers daily have to tackle a whole number of 
practical problems : who and under what conditions can be 
allowed to acquire kindred specialities, when and how this 
work is to be done, what reserve specialists should be 
trained first? 

The war in our day and the very nature of missiles and 
nuclear weapons require from those who are entrusted with 
these weapons to display the strictest discipline in collective 
actions. 

There are servicemen of the most diverse specialities in 
every rocket unit and, what is more, there are no minor 
specialities, just as there are no minor operations. Every one 
of them is important and responsible, any member of the 
crew and any unit perform an independent cycle of work, 
which is equal in its consequences to other operations, and 
together they all prepare the timely and accurate launching 
of a missile. 

High-level teamwork depends not only on the level of 
professional training of the members of the team but on how 
friendly the men are with one another. Consequently, striv- 
ing to teach the crew members and the crews to interact 
efficiently, the commanders and the political workers pay 
constant attention to the strengthening of bonds of comrade- 
ship and teach the servicemen to understand and fulfil 
their assignments in the same way. They popularise the 
fighting traditions of rocket troops, the interaction and 
mutual assistance of Soviet servicemen on the battlefield and 
in every-day training and service. Questions relating to the 
co-ordination of work are discussed at the meetings of the 
personnel of the interacting units and the most active mem- 
bers of the Party and Komsomol organisations. Arrange- 
ments are made for the units to inform one another of 
advanced methods of training and educating privates, ser- 
geants and officers, of looking after equipment. Besides 
general measures meant for all rocket troops, group training 
sessions are organised for servicemen of one speciality and 
of kindred or closely interacting specialities. 

Take signalmen, for instance. Maintenance of continuous 
and stable communications is one of the basic prerequisites 
of the successful fulfilment of a combat mission. Active 
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political work with signalmen is consequently indispensable 
on the part of the commanders, political bodies and Party 
organisations. The responsibility for the maintenance of 
communications in perfect order and for the training of 
signalmen lies mainly with the headquarters. 

The elder comrades and experienced specialists see to it 
that signalmen go through a good school and cultivate in 
them a sense of responsibility for maintaining communica- 
tion equipment in constant combat readiness and teach them 
strictly to observe the rules governing telephone exchange. 
Special talks, lectures, reports, quizzes, contests—in which 
signalmen compete in the knowledge of the communication 
equipment, the detection and elimination of defects and 
establishment of communications in complex conditions—and 
the show and discussion of educational films are organised 
for the signalmen. Visual propaganda urges the servicemen 
to be vigilant and to fulfil their missions in an exemplary 
manner. 

There are different forms of popularising advanced 
methods—technical conferences, seminars, personnel meet- 
ings, etc. But there are many categories of specialists whom 
general forms do not suit inasmuch as in each particular 
case it is not simply a matter of experience and its signifi- 
cance but one of concretely analysing one or another method 
and of practically employing it. When all the servicemen 
are constantly brought together, the exchange of experience 
is not always maximally instructive, for what may be very 
important for some is less interesting and practically valu- 
able for others. 

Consequently, it is expedient to organise exchanges of 
experience among rocket troops of the same specialities or 
closely interacting ones. It is good when servicemen ex- 
change experience next to the missile, at the missile site, in 
the process of training and practice, for this makes it pos- 
sible to demonstrate the most rational methods of handling 
equipment and to improve upon them. 

The importance of the time factor has sharply increased 
in present-day warfare and it is now indispensable to know 
how to count not only minutes but even seconds and split 
seconds. 

Precision, accuracy and speed are the main indicators of 
rocket troops’ skill, their combat readiness. Bearing this in 
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mind, the commanders and the political workers teach the 
servicemen to act precisely, quickly and in a co-ordinat- 
ed manner, and cultivate initiative and hardiness in the 
personnel. Rocket troops strive to work just as well in 
winter as in summer, in the night as during the day, to 
operate in the individual protective gear as well as without 
it. 

The work of rocket troops is connected with the operation 
of instruments, assemblies and systems which function in 
conditions of high speed, temperature, pressure and tension. 
The personnel, consequently, must be thoroughly familiar 
with and strictly observe the safety regulations. Unfamil- 
iarity with or neglect of these rules may seriously impair 
the rocket troops’ teamwork and lead to accidents. 

In training and teaching subordinates, the commanders 
and the political workers see to it that the officers display 
greater responsibility for the strict and full observance of 
the safety rules. Irrespective of the measures taken earlier, 
they make the servicemen study and assimilate safety rules 
before every training session and equipment maintenance, 
teach them to be intolerable of negligence and disorganisa- 
tion, supply them with protective garments and means, and 
see to it that they know how to use them. They organise 
sanitary propaganda of safety measures and teach rocket 
troops to take care of themselves and help others in the 
event of electric shocks, burns and other injuries. The obser- 
vance of established rules is systematically controlled and 
the reasons for violation of safety rules are carefully ana- 
lysed. 
 Stalids and displays about safety measures are arranged 
in the units. Special tables enumerating safety rules for every 
assembly, machine and communication installation are dis- 
played prominently. The contents of these tables remind crew 
members of their special duties and warn them of the conse- 
quences of negligence and carelessness. 

The nature of the rocket troops’ assignments require them 
to be vigilant and to know how to keep military and state 
secrets. The main thing is to watch out for the enemy’s intri- 
gues, constantly to be ready to foil their criminal schemes 
and actions, and to rout the aggressor. 

It is well known that the imperialist intelligence services 
exert vast efforts to obtain information about the Soviet 
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Armed Forces, especially about rocket troops, their sites, 
armaments and combat readiness. Use is made of the 
numerous “secret war” means, embassy personnel, mis- 
sion employees, tourists. The Pentagon and the US Central 
Intelligence Agency have drawn up an extensive programme 
of subversion in the rear of the socialist armies and de- 
struction of military objectives, communication lines, roads 
and missile sites. According to foreign press reports, noise- 
less rifles and submachine guns have been designed in the 
United States to fire on missiles at sites or when being trans- 
ported. Saboteurs are equipped with the so-called rocket 
belts which enable them to jump tens of metres in length and 
in height, and with other means from the huge arsenal of 
spy equipment. 

To teach rocket troops to be highly vigilant means first 
and foremost to display concern for the enhancement of 
their political awareness, combat training and discipline. 
The servicemen are told what concretely vigilance means, 
what information constitutes a military and state secret, 
what punishment is imposed for divulging it. Officers always 
talk with servicemen going on leave and remind them how 
they should behave themselves outside the billets. 

The commanders and the political workers plan concrete 
measures for ensuring high vigilance during combat training 
drill and especially during tactical exercises and missile 
launchings. Talks, reports and lectures are not enough, 
although there is no doubt about the vastly important role 
they play. Along with explanatory work it is expedient to 
plan and carry out measures of organisational and adminis- 
trative nature—to check on the way literature is kept and 
used, to devote attention to the camouflage of the elements 
of disposition, to teach the personnel to guard their units 
against spies, saboteurs, etc. 

Attention should also be constantly paid to the guarding 
of military installations and to the observance of admittance 
regulations. 

The need to display vigilance is impressed not only on 
servicemen of all categories but also on their families and 
the civilian personnel of the Armed Forces. 

The responsibility for the fulfilment of combat training 
plans and for the units’ combat readiness rests with the 
officers. Seventy-five per cent of the officers in the rocket 
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forces are engineers and technicians. The absolute majority 
of them are experts in their field. Some officers, however, 
have not enough experience in political educational work 
and special care should be taken of them, In helping them, 
the commanders and the political workers explain that the 
handling of complex systems, which requires the co-ordi- 
nated efforts of many servicemen, raises the importance of 
the officer's organisational capabilities and his ability to 
stimulate his subordinates’ efforts in the fulfilment of combat 
readiness tasks. Every engineer and technician, like every 
commander, must have the qualities of a military and tech- 
nical specialist, an experienced educator and administrator. 

Good care is taken in the Armed Forces to develop the 
officers’ political maturity, give them special training and 
teach them the Leninist style of work. The older officers 
teach the less experienced always to rely on public opinion, 
capably to train and educate the personnel and to develop 
their activity, efficiency and initiative in their work and 
social activity. Seminars and lectures on military peda- 
gogics and psychology, talks by distinguished methodologists 
and exchanges of experience in the training and education 
of servicemen are regularly arranged. 


Air Defence Rocket Forces 
Preparations for Stand-By 


The high level of the equipment and weapons at the dis- 
posal of the Armed Forces of the leading imperialist states, 
the vast destructive power of nuclear weapons and the up- 
to-date means of their delivery predetermine the enormous 
importance of initial nuclear blows in the event of the out- 
break of war. In certain circumstances, they can decisively 
influence the outcome of war. This obliges the Soviet Armed 
Forces, and particularly the Air Defence Forces, whose des- 
ignation is to frustrate the aggresscr’s attempts to deliver 
a surprise nuclear attack on the country’s vital centres, to be 
always on the alert. 

In the early hours of a war, if it were to break out, the 
Air Defence Forces, especially the anti-aircraft rocket troops, 
will face the full might of the enemy strategic aircraft and 
missiles, and will perform their combat missions under the 
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direct attack or threat of imminent attack by the enemy 
nuclear and missile power. 

It is to ensure their readiness to administer a devastating 
rebuff to the imperialist aggressors at all times that stand-by 
duties have been established in the air defence forces. A 
stand-by duty is a battle mission of particular importance. 

Successful performance of stand-by duty is ensured by the 
skilful organisation of the personnel’s day-to-day training 
and education, efficient direction of the units’ combat oper- 
ations, combat skill and discipline of every private, ser- 
geant and officer, their knowledge of the potential enemy’s 
air attack weapons and the tactics of their employment. 
Political work in the air defence rocket forces is directed 
entirely towards the fulfilment of these tasks. 

The training of a serviceman for stand-by duty in the 
air defence battalion begins on the day of his arrival in the 
unit and goes on uninterruptedly. It includes very many 
elements and we shall deal only with the more important 
ones. 

First and foremost, the moral and political training of 
rocket troops. Its level depends on the state of day-to-day 
ideological work, on the political education and military 
training of privates, sergeants and officers. This work be- 
comes especially intensive and purposeful just before the unit 
begins its tour of duty. Particular efforts are made to culti- 
vate the servicemen’s love for and devotion to the Soviet 
homeland and the Communist Party, pride in the people’s 
successes in the fulfilment of state plans and sense of person- 
al responsibility for the defence of the country and the 
entire world socialist system against imperialist aggressors. 
The officers explain the Soviet Government’s foreign policy, 
the nature and peculiarities of present-day war, the vastly 
increased importance of the surprise factor, the political, 
economic and military significance of the defended objective 
and, consequently, of the mission imposed upon the unit. 
Rocket troops are taught bitterly to hate the imperialists, 
especially the American imperialists, these vicious enemies 
of socialism and stranglers of the peoples’ freedom and 
independence. They are also taught to see a predatory and 
cruel enemy bringing death to thousands and millions of 
people in every air target. 

Very useful for the explanation of the personnel’s re- 
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sponsible tasks and the demonstration of the importance of 
what they have to defend are meetings with the representa- 
tives of the local bodies and distinguished workers. Where 
possible, excursions are arranged to enterprises. 

Before a unit begins its tour of duty, it is visited by the 
regimental commander, his deputies and staff and political 
section officers. They help organise training and practice, 
take part in the political educational work. 

It is a rule that a unit cannot be detailed to duty even 
if only one of its crews or specialists has not fulfilled the 
requirements. And so, together with the unit officers, the 
regimental commander, the headquarters and the political 
workers ascertain the operations that are not sufficiently well 
learned and take steps quickly to eliminate the shortcomings. 
Among these steps are additional training and practice, or- 
ganisation of comradely mutual assistance, and popularisa- 
tion of achievements. 

Particular attention in training rocket troops for stand-by 
duty is paid to the question of vigilance and military se- 
crets. The personnel are told that they must keep secret the 
time they begin the tour of duty and the time they are 
relieved just as thoroughly as they guard the positions of the 
air defence rocket units to prevent strangers from penetrating 
into their territory. 

The personnel are taught to have equipment in perfect 
readiness for the fulfilment of a mission. Check-ups upon 
and adjustment of all equipment are absolutely indispens- 
able to the maintenance of the unit’s combat readiness at 
a high level. 

The preparation of equipment is ensured by timely preven- 
tive maintenance in strict conformity with the operating in- 
structions. The commanders and the political workers acquaint 
servicemen with the tasks and schedule of preventive main- 
tenance, discuss with privates, sergeants and officers of dif- 
ferent specialities the peculiarities of the work to be done and 
the proposals to improve the quality of and reduce the time 
necessary for the operations, analyse the achievements of 
other units and also the characteristic shortcomings encoun- 
tered in the past, and familiarise the personnel, notably the 
officers and the sergeants, with the requirements of instruct- 
ions, directives and recommendations of special manuals. 

The detail enters on stand-by duty after the unit’s com- 
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mission has checked upon the personnel’s training standard, 
teamwork and equipment. 

The tour of duty begins with a ceremony. The detail lines 
up and is read the order assigning it to stand-by duty. This 
is followed by a rally and, wherever possible, by the troop- 
ing of the colours—a thing practised in many units. Such 
a ritual helps better impress upon the servicemen the signifi- 
cance of the mission, draw a clear-cut line in their minds 
between ordinary training and an assignment of major state 
significance. 


Stand-By Duty 


Particular attention during stand-by duty is devoted to 
the fulfilment of the main task, that of keeping the per- 
sonnel in constant readiness immediately to open fire and 
destroy the enemy in the air. Every man in the rocket forces 
prepares himself to act resolutely in the most complex con- 
ditions of missile and nuclear war, to fulfil his duty to the 
end without sparing his blood or life. 

One of the prerequisites of the rocket forces’ constant 
readiness immediately to destroy the enemy in the air is 
stand-by duty discipline. 

Stand-by duty discipline is a very comprehensive concept. 
It presupposes high-level efficiency, exemplary observance 
of the order and rules laid down by manuals, instructions 
and other directives, faultless performance of duty, initia- 
tive, determination, and ability to act correctly and quickly 
in the most complicated conditions and to take appropriate 
decisions. 

An army is inconceivable without iron discipline. And it 
is doubly and trebly necessary for a detail on stand-by duty, 
for the least violation of regulations, the slightest hesitation 
or slackening on the part of any member of a team and, 
worse still, indiscretion and relaxation of vigilance, may 
cause irreparable damage. 

A stand-by duty is not a short-term, one-time mission in 
the rocket forces. It is the whole purport of service. A mis- 
sileman is assigned to stand-by duty relatively often. But 
this by itself does not heighten his morale or enhance his 
skill. What is more, people on duty for a long time are apt 
to become accustomed to the tense situation and this may 
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cause some servicemen to slacken attention, become compla- 
cent and, consequently, relax vigilance. 

All these factors are taken into account in planning Party- 
political work in the unit detailed for stand-by duty. It is 
easy to understand how vastly important it is to carry on 
this work uninterruptedly, particularly in the latter part 
of the tour of duty, when some servicemen get used to the 
tense situation and become less attentive. 

Constant preparedness to destroy the enemy in the air 
requires good knowledge, excellent maintenance and skilful 
handling of weapons. 

It is difficult to expect missilemen to act efficiently and 
confidently in the complex conditions of a sharply changing 
situation, and especially when they have to work in protec- 
tive clothing on account of high-level radiation, if they have 
not had excellent technical training. Only profound knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of electrical and radio engineer- 
ing, of the fundamentals of rocketry, and systematic training 
can ensure efficiency and teamwork. 

Like political studies and combat training, technical train- 
ing does not cease for a day during the tour of duty. Besides 
the planned drill, there are technical quizzes, competitions, 
surveys of new technical books, circles, mutual assistance, 
and popularisation of the experience of rated specialists and 
men who have excellent results in combat training and po- 
litical studies. 

The personnel are made systematically to undergo special 
training. Missilemen thus improve on their ability to per- 
form their functions in the time allotted for them. 

Training and educational work is especially intensified 
on the arrival of recruits replacing those put on the reserve 
list on the completion of military service. It is naturally 
somewhat more difficult than to maintain teamwork at a 
high level, but this does not mean that the effects to keep 
up a unit’s combat readiness can be relaxed, particularly if 
it is on stand-by duty. To keep combat readiness at the 
necessary level, additional drill is organised to supplement 
planned special training. The assistance of experienced pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers is widely sought in 
training recruits. Under the guidance of commanders, po- 
litical workers and technicians they pass on their experience 
and knowledge to recruits, teach them to act quickly and 
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efficiently, and inculcate upon them the need of strictly 
observing safety regulations. 

While on stand-by duty, the privates, sergeants and of- 
ficers are not allowed to leave the position and are not given 
any other jobs or missions. This makes it considerably easier 
to organise combat training and political studies and to 
arrange theoretical talks on political, military and technical 
subjects, lectures and reports, seminars and briefings for 
various categories of activists. 

Since no people from the unit on duty can be summoned 
to the headquarters, the commander, staff officers and polit- 
ical workers plan and arrange mass activities in the unit 
on duty: officers’ conferences, meetings of active Party and 
Komsomol members, seminars for those in charge of political 
study groups, officers’ training classes, mass cultural work, 
and sports contests. Political workers regularly visit the units 
on duty, spending several days there to help organise po- 
litical education work. 

Especially important is the work done with the members 
of crews and reliefs. 

The unit commander and his deputy for political affairs 
daily work with the team leaders, studying with them the 
orders, instructions and directives on the organisation of 
stand-by duty. They also work with the operators, signal- 
men, diesel engine operators and other specialists. They par- 
ticularly concentrate upon heightening the missilemen’s 
vigilance and responsibility for the faultless operation of the 
system and upon cultivating in each man a sense of personal 
responsibility for the task assigned him. 

The members of the teams and reliefs are reminded of the 
need of periodically checking the apparatus of the system and 
: of being especially attentive in receiving information, orders 

and signals from the higher headquarters, command posts 
and radio troops. 

A major and responsible element of the commanders’ and 
political workers’ activity is concern for the personnel’s ma- 
terial and cultural needs. Many members of the rocket forces, 
especially officers, study at Marxist-Leninist universities or 
Party evening schools, take correspondence courses at acade- 
mies, prepare to enroll in higher educational institutions, or 
simply prepare themselves for routine combat training and 
political classes. It is, consequently, necessary to create con- 
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ditions enabling them to study military, political, technical 
and service literature. 

Usually, it is first ascertained what books are needed by 
the unit. After that they are delivered and replenished or 
exchanged for others when needed. 

When a unit is detailed for stand-by duty, the mobile 
library is replenished with fiction and military and techni- 
cal literature, as requested by the privates, sergeants and of- 
ficers. The librarian or one of the officers makes a brief sur- 
vey of the new books and thus helps servicemen in their 
choice. A book display is arranged at the same time. 

Arrangements are also made to enable servicemen to lis- 
ten to radio, view television and play table games in their 
free time. 


Technical Unit 


The regimental deputy commander and the technical unit 
deputy commander for political affairs must always bear in 
mind when organising work that the men should be ready 
for action at any moment. 

Consequently, questions relating to stand-by duty are 
always in the focus of attention. Every plan of Party-polit- 
ical work includes measures to keep the unit in a state of 
combat readiness. 

Billeting peculiarities are also taken into account. The 
servicemen, especially the officers, who may not be in their 
quarters or billets at night, are constantly reminded of their 
responsibility for keeping the unit in combat readiness. 

To impress upon the personnel the importance of assem- 
bling quickly when an alarm is sounded, some units hang out 
charts on which they systematically note the time spent 
doing it. At the battle stations there are charts testifying to 
the speed with which the systems are prepared for action. 
This helps develop the spirit of socialist emulation among 
missilemen and discover latent possibilities for reducing the 
time needed to assemble the personnel when the alarm is 
sounded and to prepare the systems for action. 

The constant combat readiness of a technical unit makes 
interchangeability of crew members indispensable. For it is 
quite possible that at the time of the alarm a whole number 
of specialists may be out on some mission, on leave of ab- 
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sence, on some administrative assignment, in hospital, or be 
absent for some other reason—a thing that does not happen 
when an air defence rocket unit is on stand-by duty, except, 
of course, when someone is ill. It is clear that the absence 
of a specialist, even for a good reason, cannot be allowed to 
impair the combat readiness of the unit and much less pre- 
vent it from fulfilling its combat mission. Consequently, the 
organisation of cross-training enabling the men to acquire 
kindred and other specialities is one of the most important 
tasks of the commanders, engineers, technicians, and the 
whole of the unit’s political section. 

Work with the personnel of columns also requires a great 
deal of attention. Column leaders are chosen from among 
highly-disciplined, resourceful men capable of taking deci- 
sive measures in complicated conditions to overcome any 
obstacles (radioactively-contaminated areas, slashings, de- 
stroyed bridges, fires started by enemy thermonuclear weap- 
ons). At the same time they must not be directly bound up 
with the organisation of operations at the battle stations. 

The technical unit deputy commander for political affairs 
appoints and instructs Komsomol group organisers and pro- 
pagandists in each column and, together with the secretaries 
of the Party and Komsomol organisations, issues instructions 
to the Party and Komsomol activists for the period of the 
march. 

The commanders and the political workers constantly see 
to the practical training of drivers, especially those of the 
transporter-loaders, for it is on them that the timely de- 
livery of missiles depends. 

Attention is constantly devoted to the maintenance of 
military equipment and to the observance by servicemen of 
safety regulations, of which we have spoken in the preceding 
section. 

In conclusion, a few words about the work with the person- 
nel of the teams at command posts. 

As is well known, the command posts constantly direct the 
air defence rocket units on stand-by duty to ensure its suc- 
cess. The success of the work done by the command post 
team depends above all on the headquarters officers it is 
made up of, on the level of their political awareness, tactical 
training, know-how, knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples governing the employment of the personnel and weapons 
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of the air defence rocket forces, and acquaintance with the 
potential enemy’s arms and tactics. 

Particular care and concern are displayed in training duty 
officers who, in the absence of the commander and the chief 
of staff, bear full responsibility for keeping the units on duty 
in constant combat readiness. 

The commanders and their deputies for political affairs 
very thoroughly supervise the studies of this category of 
officers at the officers’ training courses, their self-education 
with a view to raising their political, military and technical 
level and improving their proficiency, teach them properly 
to understand international developments and explain the 
Soviet Government’s policy to the personnel, and cultivate 
their initiative and ability to take proper decisions and direct 
fire. Conferences on the exchange of experience among the 
officers are regularly arranged. 


Land Forces 


There are many factors decisively influencing the combat 
readiness of the land forces. The most important are the 
level of the personnel’s political awareness, morale and dis- 
cipline ; the quantitative and qualitative state of weapons 
and transport facilities; the degree of the operational-tacti- 
cal and military-technical training of the commanders, staff 
officers and political workers; the level of the servicemen’s 
combat skill, and the service and living conditions. All these 
factors are closely interlinked and interdependent. Improve- 
ment or deterioration equally affects the general state of the 
combat readiness of the land forces. 

One of the key indicators of the personnel’s combat skill 
is the standard of field training. The main purpose of field 
training is to teach privates, sergeants and officers to operate 
with skill, initiative and determination in the complex condi- 
tions of present-day warfare. 

A high field training standard is achieved in the process 
of combat training. Whatever the aspect of training, it gives 
the serviceman the knowledge and habits he will need in 
the field, in battle. Utilisation of the properties and poten- 
tialities of weapons, organisation and camouflage of fire 
positions, decontamination and degassing of equipment—all 
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these and many other elements of field training are assimi- 
lated in the process of day-to-day special, fire, engineer, 
driving and atomic defence training. 

At the same time, field training is based upon tactical 
training. In the process of tactical training, the knowledge 
and habits acquired by the personnel in the course of com- 
bat training blend and improve together in the fulfilment of 
tasks requiring the efficient co-operation of many specialists. 
Tactical exercises enable servicemen better to understand 
the nature and character of present-day warfare, overcome 
camp life difficulties, cultivate courage, boldness, valour and 
offensive spirit, learn to help one another, and acquire skill 
in handling weapons. 

The form of tactical training in tank and motorised infan- 
try units is, as is well known, that of tactical and marching 
drill and tactical exercises which are closely interlinked and 
form an organic whole. 

In field training, attention is daily devoted to individual 
training, for teamwork in a unit on the whole depends deci- 
sively on the preparedness of every serviceman. 

In the process of individual training at tactical and march- 
ing drill exercises together with his section, team or crew, 
a serviceman acquires the knowledge and habits that are es- 
sential in present-day warfare. A serviceman’s tactical train- 
ing standard improves in the course of tactical and marching 
drill and tactical exercises in the unit. Day-to-day work is 
done to explain to the personnel the importance of the forth- 
coming exercises, the aims of the combat training programme, 
regulations and instructions, and to popularise the achieve- 
ments of individual servicemen and small units both during 
the Great Patriotic War and at tactical exercises in peace- 
time and the experience of those who have excellent results 
in combat training and political studies. 

An especially important role in individual training is 
played by the sergeants and junior officers. Instructional- 
methodological and demonstration classes and exchanges 
of advanced methods of training servicemen are organised 
regularly to improve their methodological skill. At the meet- 
ings of the squad, team and crew commanders, experienced 
officers analyse training exercises, note the positive aspects 
in the methods of the sergeants and the shortcomings, and 
give advice. Very useful in this respect are the advance courses 
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and lectures on such subjects as the role of small units in 
battle today, sergeants’ experience in individual training 
at tactical and marching drill and tactical exercises, the im- 
portance of a sergeant’s personal example in training men, 
the heroism displayed by the unit’s sergeants during the 
Patriotic War. 

In the organisation of tactical and marching drill exercises 
in motorised infantry and tank companies and platoons, the 
stress is on tactical and methodological training of officers 
and sergeants, on teaching the commanders, their deputies 
and active Party and Komsomol members to conduct Party- 
political work in preparation for and during the exercises. 
To muster the servicemen’s efforts to achieve good results 
in tactical training, use is made of company Party and Kom- 
somol meetings, talks, lectures and wall newspapers. The aim 
is also furthered by the organisation of socialist emulation 
and popularisation of advanced experience. 

Party-political work in the fulfilment of the programme 
of tactical and marching drill exercises is conducted chiefly 
by the company commanders, political workers and Party 
and Komsomol organisations. But this does not mean that the 
officers of the regiment’s political section take no part in it. 

The regimental deputy commander for political affairs, 
for instance, gives lectures and talks in the companies and 
battalions on themes linked with the training programme, 
periodically attends the field exercises of platoons and com- 
panies, and teaches the officers and Party and Komsomol 
activists to work with the servicemen in the field. 


Before Tactical Exercises 


Tactical exercises are the main element in the improve- 
ment of the troops’ field training standards and in the pre- 
paration of the units, their commanders and headquarters 
for all-arms combat in present-day conditions. They are car- 
ried out in conditions simulating actual battle and the oper- 
ations of the units go on non-stop, day and night, on unfa- 
miliar terrain, in any weather. Since present-day warfare is 
distinguished by frequent change in type of actions, the 
tactical exercise programme provides for all-round training. 

Every exercise is a serious test of the troops’ morale, polit- 
ical and fighting qualities, of the commanders’, staff officers’, 
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and servicemen’s abilities to apply in battle the knowledge 
and habits they have acquired in training. 

In the preparatory period it is necessary to ensure that 
the personnel understand their duties, the peculiarities of 
present-day combat, the requirements of field training and 
the importance of tactical exercises for the unit’s combat 
readiness, to mobilise the privates, sergeants and officers to 
prepare themselves well for the exercise, and to encourage 
them to display initiative during the exercise. 

In drawing up the plan of Party-political work for the 
preparatory period, the regimental deputy commander for 
political affairs is guided by the provisions of manuals, regu- 
lations and directives and the instructions of the commander. 
He takes into account the sequence and duration of the exer- 
cise, the nature of the terrain, climatic conditions, the level 
of training of the different categories of the personnel, and 
the specifics of military specialities. 

The plan usually provides for the measures to be taken 
in preparing the commanders, political workers, Party and 
Komsomol activists, and all servicemen for the exercise, 
outlines the forms and methods of control and assistance to 
the commanders, political workers and Party and Komsomol 
organisations in political educational work, and assigns tasks 
to political officers during the preparatory period. 

The regiments have accumulated considerable experience 
in planning Party-political work at tactical exercises. In 
planning work, it should be borne in mind that a different 
approach is required to different categories of servicemen. 

The plans should not be overburdened with mass measures. 
Meetings, conferences, reports, lectures, etc., often account for 
half the regimental measures in the preparatory period. Is 
that expedient? Obviously not. For the overabundance of 
these measures leaves the regimental commanders and politi- 
cal workers no time for active organisational work in the 
companies, for helping the commanders and political workers. 
Nor can the requirements of the battle situation be ignored. 
And they say the number of mass measures should be reduced 
to the minimum and the main efforts should be concentrated 
in the infantry and artillery battalions, and especially in the 
companies and batteries. 

The level of tactical exercises depends first and foremost 
on the officers’ knowledge and experience. 
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War games, group exercises, and tactical and tactical-spe- 
cial meetings are held, mostly in the field, to help officers 
broaden their military outlook, increase their knowledge of 
the fundamentals and character of modern combat, and im- 
prove their ability to command troops. The officers thorough- 
ly study the organisation of interaction, the peculiarities of 
operations with the employment of weapons of mass de- 
struction, the fundamentals of nuclear physics, the combat 
characteristics of missiles and nuclear weapons, and the 
methods of their employment. Special surveys of develop- 
ments abroad and at home are made for the officers. 

All this helps heighten the officers’ political and military 
activity and enhances their personal responsibility for the 
preparations for the exercises. Much attention is being de- 
voted to the improvement of the abilities of officers, especially 
of the company and battery commanders, their deputies for 
political affairs, and the platoon commanders. The measures 
include organisation of seminars, individual briefing of of- 
ficers, and assistance on the spot, in the unit. 

Party-political work with the privates and the sergeants 
is planned with due account of the tasks and the character 
of actions of different specialists. Particular attention is 
devoted to the drivers of lorries and armoured carriers, 
drivers of tanks and tractors, wireless operators, dosimeter 
operators and other specialists. For the drivers, for instance, 
there are practice in driving vehicles in column formations, 
technical conferences, educational film shows and study of 
instructions. Advanced methods are popularised and the 
causes of accidents and breakdowns thoroughly analysed. 
The best specialists acquaint drivers in practice with the rules 
of servicing vehicles. 

Competitions in the speed of detection and elimination of 
defects in the vehicle and technical quizzes are arranged 
more and more frequently. Different units make different pre- 
parations for them. As a rule, a special box is hung out and 
the servicemen are asked to write down their questions and 
drop them into it. In some units it is done differently: a blank 
sheet of paper is stuck on a board for people to write down 
their questions. What advantages does this offer? The ques- 
tions attract the attention of all servicemen and are discus- 
sed before the actual competition or quiz. These questions are 
actively discussed, and this prompts the servicemen to look 
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into text-books and reference books. As a result, many 
questions “do not reach” the competition or quiz because 
their authors get exhaustive answers from their better train- 
ed comrades. During the quizzes, the answers to the ques- 
tions are given by officers. In the case of questions posed 
during the quiz, an opportunity to answer them is given to 
any sergeant or private evincing desire. 

A big job is being done with the reconnaissance men, 
including chemical reconnaissance men of companies and 
batteries, and the personnel of radiation and chemical recon- 
naissance units. The increased significance of reconnaissance 
in present-day combat requires of the commanders and the 
political workers to pay more attention to the selection and 
training of the servicemen of these categories. The recon- 
naissance men are taught different methods of action in 
different kinds of battle, quickly to orient themselves in the 
situation, to discover the enemy’s strength, determine his 
nuclear attack weapons, ascertain the contaminated areas and 
immediately convey the findings to the commanders. 

The political educational measures taken during the exer- 
cises are designed to cultivate the reconnaissance men’s vigi- 
lance, honesty, truthfulness, initiative, knack for observation, 
intelligence, courage and determination. Personal appear- 
ances of the veterans of the Great Patriotic War, talks about 
the heroism of reconnaissance men, analyses of accomplish- 
ments during exercises, pertinent novels and films all make a 
big impression on privates and non-commissioned officers, 
particularly on those who have not been long in the Armed 
Forces. 

Much attention is paid during the preparations for exer- 
cises to acquainting the personnel with the combat charac- 
teristics of mass-destruction weapons and to teaching them 
to master protective means and methods and to use protec- 
tive means in action. Lectures and reports on action in pres- 
ent-day warfare and on the fundamentals of nuclear phy- 
sics are arranged and the study of the appropriate sections 
of the manuals, instructions and journal and newspaper ar- 
ticles is organised. Considerable experience in this field has 
been amassed in the Moscow and Carpathian military dis- 
tricts. Many of the units there have circles for the study of 
the fundamentals of nuclear physics. The studies are in the 
form of talks with the use of visual aids and slides. The cir- 
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cles are headed by officers and sometimes by privates and 
non-commissioned officers who have graduated from the 
physico-mathematical faculties of higher educational insti- 
tutions before the call-up. Very often teachers of local high- 
er educational institutions are invited to give lectures and 
consultation. 

Very popular with the servicemen are the contests on the 
knowledge of mass-destruction weapons. As a rule, they are 
held in infantry and artillery battalions, companies and bat- 
teries. 

Considerable work is done in the course of preparations 
for exercises in the logistical units. The personnel are taught 
to cultivate a sense of responsibility for supplying combat 
troops with foodstuffs, ammunition, fuel and lubricants, for 
keeping the medical services at the appropriate level. 

Before the field exercise the political workers help the 
commanders check up on the readiness of the personnel and 
the state of weapons and equipment. 


As in Battle 


Party-political work during the exercises is organised to 
conform with the kind of operations and concrete tasks as- 
signed to a unit. In the case of an offensive, for instance, it 
is expedient to divide it stage by stage: march, concentra- 
tion, deployment, and attack and “battle” in the depth of the 
“enemy's” defences. 

Present-day manoeuvrability and high speed of advance 
have immeasurably increased the importance of movement. 
The troops, consequently, constantly improve on their march- 
ing preparedness and learn to move quickly over different 
distances in all possible terrain and weather conditions, at 
any time of day and year. 

After the commander has decided about the march, his 
deputy for political affairs acquaints himself with the aim, 
the route formation and the route. Bearing these details and 
the commander’s instructions in mind, he decides upon the 
basic political educational work in the preparation for the 
march. The time allotted for the preparation is always lim- 
ited, and so the deputy commander for political affairs must 
display a high level of organisation and efficiency. 

As a rule, the commanders, the political workers and the 
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Party and Komsomol activists are briefed on the basic tasks to 
be fulfilled in the preparation for and during the march. Or- 
ganisational activity is generally restricted to companies. The 
regimental political workers help their commanders to ex- 
plain to the personnel the purpose of the march and to see to 
it that the servicemen understand their duties, know the es- 
tablished signals and how to act on them, and learn to elimi- 
nate flaws in the preparation of weapons for action. Talks are 
given on the strict observance of marching discipline, the 
troops’ readiness for action, identification and execution of 
signals, safety measures during night marches, and vigi- 
lance. 

Particular care is taken to train drivers, for the success of 
movement depends a great deal on them. The drivers are 
reminded of the rules of driving in columns, the established 
speed, the peculiarities of the route and the methods of ne- 
gotiating the most difficult parts of terrain and “contami- 
nated” areas. Drivers and driver-mechanics find it very 
useful to study the instructions. Since troops usually move 
at night, the drivers’ attention is drawn to the need strictly 
to observe blackout rules; they are reminded that they are 
not allowed to by-pass a column even if they lag behind and 
must always keep distance. 

Preparatory work with the men assigned for reconnais- 
ue security on the march and traffic control is done sepa- 
rately. 

In the course of the march, efforts are made to maintain 
combat readiness, discipline and organisation at a high level, 
to ensure that the personnel act efficiently and skilfully 
on the receipt of signals and orders. The officers make use 
of the most efficient and appropriate forms of exerting Party- 
political influence upon the servicemen—group and indi- 
vidual talks, personal contacts. During halts, the command- 
ers and the political workers sum up the results of the last 
stage, acquaint servicemen with the achievements of their 
comrades, inform them of current events, organise newspa- 
per readings. They see to it that the drivers look well after 
their vehicles and have them ready to continue with the 
movement. The political workers and Party and Komsomol 
activists help the commanders to ensure that the security 
elements perform their duty vigilantly and to organise meals 
and rest for the troops. The deputy commanders for politi- 
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cal affairs stay with their companies, batteries and platoons, 
talking with the Communists and the Komsomol members, 
checking on the fulfilment of the missions assigned to them, 
organising the officers, sergeants and privates quickly to 
eliminate shortcomings. 

On the arrival in the assembly area, the commanders and 
the political workers sum up the results of the march, famil- 
iarise the personnel with the new situation, and direct their 
efforts towards the immediate camouflaging of weapons and 
vehicles and putting them into order. 

In the assembly area the units may be assigned different 
tasks. And this is borne in mind in planning Party-political 
work in “battle” conditions. In this particular instance we 
shall deal with such work in the conditions of an offensive. 

Upon the issue of the order to advance, the privates, ser- 
geants and officers are explained the tactical problem and 
after that a check-up is made on the readiness of the unit 
and every serviceman taken separately. 

The regimental deputy commander for political affairs and 
the propagandists visit companies and batteries to see how 
well the servicemen understand their missions and know the 
safety measures and the procedure of negotiating “con- 
taminated” areas. 

The advance to the deployment line is usually preceded by 
brief conferences of Communists and Komsomol members. 
The commanders, the political workers and the secretaries 
of the Party and Komsomol bureaus remind the Communists 
and the Komsomol members of their tasks and check on the 
instructions they have received. 

In the course of “battle” efforts are made to accelerate the 
offensive and ensure that every serviceman display initia- 
tive and courage in using the results of the “nuclear” blows 
dealt on the “enemy” and fully carry out the tactical task 
assigned to him. A relentless struggle is waged against 
instances of indulgence. 

A combat in present-day conditions is extremely bitter 
and strains the servicemen’s moral, mental and_ physical 
efforts to the utmost. These efforts have to be constantly re- 
newed, in other words, it is necessary constantly to exert a 
political influence on the personnel’s consciousness and feel- 
ings by diverse forms of ideological work, by ensuring that 
they have everything they need for decisive action. A tactical 
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exercise is only a battle exercise, of course. It lacks the main 
element of battle—danger, which sharpens the instinct of 
self-preservation and imposes a heavy strain on people’s ner- 
vous system. Nevertheless, a tactical exercise with its high 
speed and tension consumes a great deal of energy, especially 
in the case of drivers, reconnaissance men and anti-aircraft 
gunners. Complex equipment, quick change of the type of 
battle and brief periods of preparation for it require 
exceptional concentration of attention, high-level efficiency, 
capacity for work, morale and constant readiness to overcome 
any difficulties arising in field conditions. 

Hence it is clear that the most important thing in tactical 
exercises is the incessant influence upon every serviceman. 
The indispensable rule is that the more complex and tense the 
situation in the field, the more active and energetic the po- 
litical work. 

In the course of an offensive the work of constantly in- 
fluencing the personnel meets with many difficulties. The use 
of mass forms is practically excluded, the possibilities of 
conducting widespread propaganda are limited. But this 
gives no right to conclude that a decline in Party-political 
work at the exercises is inevitable, that it is altogether im- 
possible to conduct such work in the conditions of mobile 
combat. There are plenty of effective forms and methods 
of work in the most complex conditions of an offensive. 

During the attack and “battle” in the depth of the “ene- 
my’s” defences the stress is on the use of such a tested means 
of influence as the personal example of the commanders, 
political workers, Communists and Komsomol members. By 
their skill and initiative they show others how combat train- 
ing tasks should be fulfilled. Their personal example, rein- 
forced by a word of encouragement and advice, deeply im- 
presses privates and makes them display greater activity. 

Or take such tasks as acquainting the personnel with the 
new situation and popularising achievements. These tasks 
may be carried out without a hitch. This is done by issuing 
bulletins in the companies during a pause and holding brief 
talks about those who have distinguished themselves in the 
teams, crews and squads. But this is done on the spot, during 
a brief halt. And what can be done at the height of “battle” 
and, then, not in a squad or crew but in a company or bat- 
talion? It is far more difficult but there is a way out too: 
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as the experience of many units shows, use can be made of 
radio. Every tank and every armoured carrier has a wireless, 
and the commanders can always organise information from 
top down. It does not mean of course that the radio network 
should be stuffed with information broadcasts. As in every- 
thing else, one should display rationalism and reckon with 
the conditions and the situation. 

There are ample possibilities during the exercises to ar- 
range competitions in the fulfilment of tasks and norms. The 
tasks may be the following: placing of guns from travelling 

| position into combat position; carrying out of orders to be 
ready for battle; action on the receipt of signals warning of 
radioactive, chemical and bacteriological contamination; de- 
contamination of weapons; change of firing positions; readi- 
ness to open fire, etc. The servicemen compete not only in 
speed of performance but in its quality, in the observance of 
safety measures, and in taking care of equipment. 

It is no simple matter, of course, to arrange competitions 
during the exercises. Everything has to be well thought out. 
For instance, at the height of “battle”, when the sides con- 
front each other, a competition in the fulfilment of norms 
is hardly expedient. But in other instances, it produces a 
big effect. 

A big role in ensuring that soldiers display initiative and 
act resolutely in the course of an offensive is played by the 
commanders’ firm and confident leadership, by their ability 
to direct the efforts of their subordinates towards the fulfil- 
ment of their mission in the most complex conditions of pres- 
ent-day combat. The commanders’ ability properly to size 
up the situation, quickly adopt decisions and clearly explain 
missions has a direct effect on the enhancement of the per- 
sonnel’s fighting activity. 

A tense situation arose at one of the tactical exercises when 
a motorised infantry battalion was unexpectedly dealt a “nu- 
clear blow” by the “enemy” as it approached the deployment 
line. The communication was disrupted, the battalion ele- 
ments sustained considerable “losses”, many privates, ser- 
geants and officers suffered “wounds” and “burns”. It was 
necessary to do everything possible to restore the battalion’s 
fighting efficiency and eliminate the consequences of the 
“nuclear blow”. 

The critical position in which the battalion found itself was 
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very close to one apt to arise in actual battle and was a seri- 
ous test for its commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Kozhukhin. 
He felt that he was being watched by scores of his subordi- 
nates, that they expected him to take a firm decision, and 
that the personnel’s activity in the “stricken area” depended 
a great deal on that. 

Kozhukhin quickly sized up the situation, organised radia- 
tion reconnaissance, determined who of the commanders were 
capable of going on with their duties, assigned tasks to them 
in rescue work and the administration of first aid to “in- 
jured” servicemen in the “stricken” area. He then formed com- 
posite companies out of the units and groups of servicemen 
who had escaped unhurt and set them the task of preparing 
to go on with the offensive. The regimental deputy com- 
mander for political affairs helped set up Party and Kom- 
somol organisations in the composite companies, to select 
platoon propagandists and to instruct them in their work. 

Together with the deputy commander for political affairs 
and the Party and Komsomol activists, the battalion com- 
mander explained the situation and the new tasks to the ser- 
vicemen. Such briefing after a nuclear blow is indispensable. 
War veterans know very well that the first impression made 
by a bombing attack is apt to be misleading. It seems that 
everything has been destroyed, levelled to the ground. And 
this painful impression weighs upon the man until he rea- 
lises that the losses are actually much smaller. There is no 
need to say how misleading the first impression of an enemy 
nuclear blow may be and how important it is to get the ser- 
vicemen to orient themselves in the situation. 

The commander’s energy, experience and self-control in 
the difficult conditions inspired his subordinates and made 
it possible to resume the offensive very quickly. 

Firm and capable leadership on the part of the command- 
er is a factor of major mobilising significance. And, con- 
versely, slowness in adoption of decisions, the subsequent 
lengthy pauses and inopportune assignment of missions 
make servicemen lose interest in the exercise, fetters their 
initiative and dooms them to inaction. 

The place of the deputy commander for political affairs 
during an offensive is determined by the situation. He 
should be where it is most convenient and best to direct 
Party-political work. where his advice is needed most. 
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But how is one to determine this “convenient” place in 
the present-day conditions of high-speed manoeuvrability? 
It is useless to prescribe where the deputy commander for 
political affairs or other political workers should be at dif- 
ferent stages of battle. There are quite a few such places 
and sectors. The thing that helps a political worker to select 
the best place in each concrete instance is his combat training 
which enables him quickly to size up the complicated situa- 
tion and see where the fate of the battle is being decided and, 
consequently, where he can be of greatest use. 

Further. It is necessary to maintain close contact with the 
commander and the headquarters in all conditions, to inquire 
about the progress made in the fulfilment of the mission 
and changes in the situation, to co-ordinate with the com- 
mander his visits to the units and obtain the necessary 
instructions and recommendations from him. 

During the exercises servicemen often have to cross a 
“contamination” zone. It is necessary to see to it that units 
move across such zones quickly and without stopping. Par- 
ticular attention is devoted to drivers of tanks, tractors and 
armoured personnel carriers and lorries who to a large extent 
are responsible for the uninterrupted movement across the 
“contamination” zone. The drivers and tank crews are in- 
structed carefully to inspect their vehicles, quickly eliminate 
the defects, and acquaint themselves with the itinerary. The 
commanders and the political workers remind them of the 
consequences the breakdown of a vehicle may have in a 
combat situation. 

All the servicemen are told about their responsibility in 
moving across a “contamination” zone, about the use of the 
means of individual protection, and personnel and equip- 
ment decontamination. Before and during the movement the 
units are informed of the levels of radiation in the “contami- 
nation” zone. 

Since there is really no contamination during the exer- 
cises, the commanders and the political workers see to it that 
this circumstance does not reduce “battle” tension. They 
firmly oppose all indulgence and demand that their subordi- 
nates properly execute all movements and operations. If this 
rule is not observed, the servicemen may form a wrong idea 
about the danger and difficulties encountered in crossing 
contamination zones and about the character of present-day 
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combat. To cultivate high moral and fighting qualities in 
privates, sergeants and officers, it is necessary to create du- 
ring the tactical exercises a complicated situation which 
requires them to exert all their moral and physical efforts. 

After the tactical exercises the units proceed to the assem- 
bly area where they put their equipment in order and pre- 
pare to return to their barracks. At this stage, when moral 
and physical strain eases, it is very important not to slacken 
Party-political work and to go on with it in order to main- 
tain high discipline, order and organisation. At the same 
time, political workers generalise and analyse the experience 
gained and prepare material for the critique. 

Critiques are of major educational significance. They are 
conducted by the officers in charge of the exercises. They 
explain to the officers the underlying idea, appraise the 
actions of the commanders, the headquarters, the political 
workers and the servicemen at all stages, and note the 
positive aspects and the shortcomings. 

The results of tactical exercises and the conclusions de- 
rived are borne in mind by the commanders and the political 
workers in enhancing the personnel’s combat skill and the 
units’ combat readiness. 





Fire Training Problems 


Firing accuracy in the armoured, artillery and infantry 
forces comes with good knowledge of weapons, the funda- 
mentals of firing and firing regulations and with hard train- 
ing. The aim of Party-political work here is to cultivate in 
servicemen a high sense of responsibility for their own train- 
ing, to stimulate their interest in firing practice and training, 
to combat simplification and indulgence, to expose to public 
sensure those who display slackness in fire training. 

During the exercises and firing practice the officers and 
the sergeants strive to get their subordinates to act conscious- 
ly and independently, to perform all operations in the 
shortest possible time. One way to achieve this is by organis- 
ing competitions in the execution of the order to be ready 
for battle, loading tanks with ammunition, stripping and 
assembling machine-guns and wedges, sighting and laying, 
taking up firing positions, etc. Competitions during the exer- 
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cises and firing practices heighten the servicemen’s interest 
in training and help them better to perform operations and 
combat missions. It is highly important, however, not to 
allow a competition to become an end in itself, to link it 
closely with the theme of the exercise and the practice, to 
carry it out on a tactical plane. 

There is keen competition among infantrymen, tankmen 
and artillerymen in hitting the target with the first shot, burst 
or salvo, in working at night as during the day. These are 
complicated but feasible tasks. Experience shows that in 
many units the privates and the sergeants confidently per- 
form daylight firing exercises at night. This success is the 
result of high standard of fire and technical training, vehicle 
driving, skilful organisation of socialist emulation, and the 
creative initiative of the Communists and Komsomol mem- 
bers. 

Firing practices are a serious test in the servicemen’s com- 
bat training. In the course of these practices the officers, the 
sergeants and the privates enhance their theoretical knowl- 
edge and practical skill and learn better to perform their 
tasks in different conditions. 

The commanders, the political workers and the Party and 
Komsomol organisations mobilise the personnel’s efforts in 
preparation for firing practice and inspire in them the urge 
to perform well. Particular attention is paid to improving 
the organisation of training and practice, explaining the 
rules and order of fire drill and tasks, preparing the 
weapons and ammunition, and explaining safety measures. 

At the firing range the efforts are concentrated on the 
maintenance of a high level of discipline and organisation, 
sustainment of the servicemen’s self-confidence, popularisa- 
tion of the achievements and experience of sharpshooters, 
struggle against indulgence and simplification, observance by 
the personnel of safety rules and measures, and faultless 
performance of duties. 

Special places are selected in the rear of the firing line or 
position for training appliances and visual propaganda. Here 
the servicemen find layouts of training targets, posters with 
the rules of sighting and aiming, shields with the conditions 
of the exercises and tasks, and slogans. Visual propaganda is 
useful. But one should have only the most essential training 
and propaganda materials at the firing range because if 
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there are too many of them they distract the privates and 
the sergeants. 

The results obtained by the first men to fire mean a great 
deal, for they inspire the others to do better. The first men 
on the line are the ones who set the pace. The commanders 
and the political workers therefore do well when they in- 
clude sharpshooters in the first detail and themselves set the 
example. 

Being constantly in touch with the personnel, the com- 
manders and the political workers have short individual 
and group talks in the details, squads, crews and teams. 
Privates and sergeants who have obtained good results in 
firing exercises are also enlisted to give talks. 

In the case of night firing exercises, much attention is 
devoted to the study and preparation of infra-red devices. 
During the exercises the commanders and the political work- 
ers see to it that these devices are properly used, that the 
targets are lit up as provided for by the firing regulations 
and that safety measures are observed. When fire is deliv- 
ered from tanks, the tank commanders and the gunners are 
thoroughly briefed on how to orient themselves on the firing 
range at night and on target illumination. This helps them 
to avoid confusing illuminated reference points and pre- 
vents errors in firing. 

After the exercise, the servicemen are acquainted with 
the results, the achievements of sharpshooters and their fu- 
ture fire training tasks. It is best to analyse the results 
separately with the privates, the sergeants and the officers. 
The results are given wide publicity. Together with the re- 
sults of the fulfilment of socialist obligations, the photo- 
graphs of sharpshooters and copies of the targets, they are 
displayed in the Lenin Rooms, clubs or in other prominent 
places of the unit camp. 


Air Force 


The Air Force is constantly improving on the methods of 
employing all types of combat aircraft and is prepared for 
resolute action in any conditions. 

A big role in the fulfilment of this mission is played by 
painstaking ground training in the course of which pilots 
prepare themselves for flights, improve their practical skills 
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with the aid of flight simulators, increase their know-how, 
broaden their tactical outlook, steel themselves physically, 
acquire the necessary knowledge in navigation, aerial gun- 
nery, bombardment, etc. The efforts of the commanders, the 
political workers and the Party and Komsomol organisations 
are directed towards raising the flyers’ level of theoretical 
and practical training, rationally planning training time and 
using classes and appliances, and organising the servicemen’s 
self-education. The officers’ main method of study is inde- 
pendent ground training. 

Party-political work is conducted especially intensely 
when new aircraft require the retraining of the officers, ser- 
geants and privates. They are given every assistance in fa- 
miliarising themselves with the practical aerodynamics of 
high-speed and high-altitude planes, their designs and en- 
gines, navigational devices, instructions on the operation of 
the aircraft and flying technique, and the programme of 
combat readiness. Lectures are delivered on the influence 
technical progress exerts on military affairs, on the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet aircraft industry and the performances 
of modern aircraft. Most of these lectures are read by 
members of lecture groups. 

Many units have what we call universities of technical 
culture, lecturing bureaus and circles. The university of 
technical culture in one garrison, for instance, has been oper- 
ating successfully for several years. It has graduated hun- 
dreds of officers. The course extends over two and a half 
years (450 teaching periods). The officers study mathema- 
tics, nuclear physics, electronics, automation, the theory of 
bombing, astro-navigation, practical aerodynamics, the 
theory of jet engines, and take examinations on these sub- 
jects. The main forms are lectures, seminars, class and group 
studies, and self-education. The teachers are aviation engi- 
neers and teachers of local educational institutions. Some of 
them are doctors and masters of physico-mathematical sci- 
ence. The university is given considerable assistance by air 
force academies and colleges, which supply it with training 
appliances and books and the teachers of which periodically 
lecture on the more complex themes. The commander and 
the political department of the formation take good care 
constantly to improve the thematic plans and programmes 
and teaching methods, and control the studies. 
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Much importance is attached in the units to the popula- 
risation of technical literature. Exhibitions, discussions and 
reviews of books are organised regularly. 

Every effort is being made in the Air Force to arm fliers 
with the technical knowledge and skill necessary for pre- 
and post-flight operations. 

One of the basic indicators of flyers’ combat efficiency is 
their proficiency rating. In many units, additional studies 
and consultations and special flights are arranged for those 
preparing for proficiency rating tests. They are helped to 
select the necessary literature, allowed to use training appli- 
ances and given time for self-education. The personnel are 
told that the tests are open only to those who are familiar 
with aviation equipment, know how to use it properly and 
have good marks for the basic subjects in combat training 
and political studies. Much attention is paid to the selection 
of members of the examining board and the organisation of 
its work. Special ceremonies are held to announce the results 
of the tests and to present badges and certificates to the new 
rated specialists. 

Rapid military development confronts air force personnel 
with ever new tasks in improving the methods of using avia- 
tion equipment. An important role in the fulfilment of these 
tasks is played by invention and rationalisation. 

The foremost units systematically popularise the expe- 
rience of the best innovators, arrange displays and have 
special studies where flyers can acquaint themselves with the 
achievements of rationalisers and inventors, hear talks, read 
books and obtain consultation. 

The commanders and the political workers pay the closest 
attention to the tactical training of the flying personnel, 
notably flight crews. Together with the flying personnel, 
they look for and improve on the most rational and effec- 
tive ways and means of using aviation equipment in the 
complex conditions of present-day warfare. Political work- 
ers take part in the briefing of the flying personnel and 
group exercises and help their comrades to study by them- 
selves the most important aspects of air operations. Confer- 
ences on flight tactics, consultations, meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the other services, exchange of experience in 
target destruction, talks and lectures on the armed forces of 
the imperialist countries and the flight performance of their 
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aircraft are systematically organised. Talks are held with 
the members of the command post teams about flying 
planes in the conditions of radio and radar jamming, direct- 
ing aircraft at air and ground targets, etc. 

The tactical training of the flying personnel is linked in- 
dissolubly with their air gunnery training. Systematic steps 
are taken to teach them skilfully to hit air and ground tar- 
gets with missiles. 

The officers of fighter units, for instance, are taught to hit 
radio-controlled targets at high altitudes, to fly planes with 
cr ia missiles at different speeds, to fire missiles at 
night. 

The crews of rocket-carrying and bomber aircraft are 
taught to hit ground and waterborne targets, to use radar 
sights, to employ radio-engineering equipment in the con- 
ditions of radio counteraction, etc. 

The flyers of the naval rocket-carrying and anti-submarine 
aviation are taught the most effective tactical methods of 
seeking out and destroying enemy surface ships and subma- 
rines, to fly over the sea, to determine the nature of targets 
and decide on the ways of attack at a considerable distance 
from the target. 

Constantly improving on their skill, the flyers learn to 
act boldly and resolutely in the complex conditions of pres- 
ent-day warfare. Political workers help them improve their 
way of acting in the conditions when nuclear weapons may 
be used. 

Particular importance is attached to the organisation of 
the study of mass-destruction weapons by all servicemen 
and the practical utilisation of the means protecting against 
them. One of the units, for instance, has set up a special 
class where servicemen are acquainted with the combat 
characteristics of mass-destruction weapons, the methods of 
using hasty shelters, and anti-nuclear and anti-chemical de- 
fence of airfields, as well as with personnel decontamina- 
tion, decontamination of aviation equipment, radiation and 
chemical reconnaissance, dosimetric patrol actions, etc. 
Reports and surveys of new publications dealing with the 
protection of troops from new types of weapons are 
arranged. 

The unit also makes good use of posters about the decon- 
tamination of the personnel and equipment, first aid, etc. 
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The club’s library selects literature dealing with meas- 
ures to be taken in the event mass-destruction weapons are 
employed and arranges displays of the latest publications on 
this subject. 

The club of one of the squadrons has set up a little li- 
brary which includes the following publications: “Airmen’s 
Actions in Flying Through Radioactive Clouds”, ‘“Mass- 
Destruction Weapons”, “Protection Against Nuclear Weap- 
ons”, “Protection Against Chemical and Biological Weap- 
ons’, “Radiation Sickness”, “Instruction to Airmen About 
Protection Against Nuclear Weapons’, and ‘Personnel’s 
Action in the Event Mass-Destruction Weapons Are Em- 
ployed”. 

In the process of ground training, the personnel are ac- 
quainted with air navigation, aviation meteorology, medi- 
cine, parachute-jumping, etc. The political workers make it 
their particular task to see to it that such training is organ- 
ised at a high level. 

Only the strong and the bold can be flyers. A well-trained 
flyer can stand big strains and quickly reacts to any change 
in the combat situation. Good care is taken of the flying per- 
sonnel’s physical training. Training is conducted regularly 
and takes into account the specifics of air service. Air force 
units have different sports circles, organise competitions and 
sports festivals, and arrange military sports rating contests. 

Ground training is subordinated entirely to one aim—to 
teach flying crews to act efficiently and courageously in the 
air and the other specialists to do everything to ensure the 
success of flights. 

The revolution in military affairs and the appearance of 
new aviation equipment call for a higher-level training of 
flyers and other specialists. The speed, ceiling, range and 
carrying capacity of planes have increased. Flying a modern 
plane places an extremely heavy strain on a man’s will, 
attention and memory, and requires him to be capable of 
immediately orienting himself in any situation in the air. 
Courage, self-control, vigilance, discipline, initiative and 
cautiousness are the qualities airmen are required to have. 
Party-political work in the Air Force is, consequently, 
concentrated on flight training. The commanders and the 
political workers take all steps to ensure the safety of flights 
and see to it that the servicemen observe rules and regula- 
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tions and carry out instructions and combat training prog- 
rammes. It is their responsibility to make flight training 
plans realistic, to see to it that they are fully carried out, to 
prevent seasonal prevalence and lengthy intervals in flights, 
and to take care that flight exercises are carried out con- 
secutively. 

The success of flight missions depends a great deal on the 
quality of preliminary and pre-flight training and prepara- 
tions. Even before taking off, the flyer and the crew must 
know exactly what they have to do at every stage of the 
flight and how. 

The deputy commander for political affairs plans his work 
in line with the tasks set by the commander for the flying 
day (night). It provides for control and assistance to flyers, 
engineers and technicians in familiarising themselves with 
the missions, exchange of experience, explanation of the 
documents relating to flight safety, and other measures. The 
nature and peculiarities of flights and the level of training 
of flyers, engineers, navigators, technicians, wireless oper- 
ators and mechanics are also taken into account. 

If the deputy commander for political affairs himself flies 
on the scheduled flying day (night), he sets himself time for 
preparing thoroughly for it. 

Political work in the course of preparations for flights is 
done with all categories of flyers, but particular attention is 
devoted to the flying personnel. Political workers help them 
familiarise themselves with the content, order and technique 
of fulfilment of the planned tasks and exercises, with 
safety measures, characteristics of radiotechnical and illu- 
mination devices, the sequence of interaction among the crew 
and in the group, the peculiarities of aircraft exploitation, 
and the provisions of directives, instructions and other 
documents. The flyers are acquainted with the achievements 
of their comrades and with past shortcomings. All these 
questions are discussed during individual and group talks 
and are reflected in visual propaganda, photographic bul- 
letins and instructions. 

The training classes of one unit have worked out the 
methodology for every exercise in combat conditions. It 
concretely and consecutively reflects the conditions of the 
flight, safety measures, the manoeuvre scheme, the plan of 
the flyer’s training, the flight route, the anti-aircraft and 
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anti-missile manoeuvre, the target search, the means of 
attacking the target and the weapons to be used. There are 
dummies of the probable enemy’s missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons and information about their tactical and_ technical 
characteristics, locality, factors of recognition and vulne- 
rable spots. 

In the process of preparation for flights use is made of 
slides about flying aircraft, about attention sequel during the 
take-off, the climb, in horizontal flight and landing, about 
action to be taken in special cases. 

During preparations for flights in difficult meteorological 
conditions Party-political work is directed towards helping 
the flying personnel to familiarise themselves with safety 
measures, the peculiarities of flying in the clouds and beyond 
them, with the rules to be observed in flying into and out 
of the clouds, in approaching and landing with the aid of 
instruments. The commanders and the political workers 
help the flying personnel acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with aircraft and the ground equipment which ensures the 
safety of flying and landing in difficult meteorological con- 
ditions. Before night flights, talks are held about the pre- 
paration of planes and radio and illumination devices, about 
the meeting, towing and inspecting of the plane. Flyers are 
mobilised skilfully to carry out tactical operations, drop 
bombs and intercept aerial targets. 

To cope successfully with the tasks, it is necessary to pre- 
pare the equipment well for the flight. Since a pair is ser- 
viced, apart from other specialists, by the technician of one 
plane and the mechanic of the other it is necessary to cul- 
tivate in the technical personnel a sense of responsibility and 
mutual trust, honesty and truthfulness. 

Complex equipment and the modern methods of mate- 
riel maintenance have considerably enhanced the role played 
by engineers as organisers and educators of servicemen. 
The commanders and the political workers teach them cor- 
rectly to organise the personnel’s work in maintenance and 
skilfully to plan political educational activity. 

In the process of preparation of aircraft, the political 
workers and the secretaries and members of Party and Kom- 
somol committees and bureaus are usually on the spot, as 
it were. They explain the mission, popularise innovations, 
seek out characteristic shortcomings in the preparation of 
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aircraft and strive for their elimination, urge engineers, 
technicians and mechanics to do their job on time and well. 

To achieve teamwork among different specialists, meetings 
are arranged between flyers and airfield landing personnel, 
between engineers and technicians, on the one hand, and fuel 
supply officers and the personnel of motor transport and 
airfield technical units, on the other. At these meetings, they 
exchange views, discuss reciprocal complaints, seek ways of 
jointly eliminating shortcomings. 

One of the most complex and strain-imposing elements 
of flying training is the flight itself. The possibilities of 
undertaking mass measures here are highly restricted. Suc- 
cess is achieved by work with small groups of servicemen 
and by individual work. 

If the deputy commander for political affairs flies with 
one of the units, he works with the flyers there. There are 
political workers in the other units. 

If the flights are arranged in shifts, the deputy command- 
er for political affairs is usually with the unit entrusted with 
the most important mission. 

The main aim of Party-political work in the units is to 
ensure high-level discipline and organisation, flight safety 
and efficient performance of the mission. 

While it is important to act on every violation of disci- 
pline and on every premonition of trouble, it is more impor- 
tant still to prevent possible mistakes. Besides strictness, a big 
role is played by training in the light of the latest achieve- 
ments. Very useful are talks between engineers and _tech- 
nicians on the preparation of aircraft for repeated flights, 
demostration by experienced aviation specialists of such 
operations as refuelling and inspection and preparation of air 
equipment, reloading and adjusting of photo cameras, etc. 
The personnel are immediately informed of all defects 
found on board aircraft and steps are taken to eliminate 
them. 

Talks about flights without any trouble or sign of trouble, 
about the achievements of officers, sergeants and privates 
and also about the mistakes made are often arranged at the 
servicing positions. At the first position, besides elucidating 
general questions, the commanders explain to the flyers the 
precautionary measures to be taken when handling weapons 
and when their plane is being towed. At the second, he ex- 
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plains the regulations relating to starting line inspection, 
refuelling and air and oxygen recharging, the need for flyers 
to assist each other in eliminating defects, etc. 

Socialist emulation does not slacken for a single hour 
during flights. The airmen compete in the fulfilment of the 
flight mission, bombing, preparation of equipment, techni- 
cal servicing, etc. 

At airfields and places where flying and technical per- 
sonnel rest, posters are set up with orders, excerpts from 
regulations and manuals, instructions, bulletins, posters with 
a brief description of the principles of concentration of 
attention during flights in adverse meteorological conditions 
and on the use of radio and other devices. 

The Air Force publishes instructions for flyers, naviga- 
tors, technicians and other airmen. They remind them of 
elt responsibilities and the actions to take to ensure flight 
satety. 

Flight planning tables (including the reserve variants) are 
displayed in the houses set apart for the flying personnel’s 
rest in some units. Every flyer and technician can see who 
is in the air, who is to take off or land, and when. Arranged 
on the tables are files with materials designed to help flyers, 
navigators and technicians in their work. The flyers are 
constantly informed of the progress of flights, changes of 
weather, of when they have to be ready for their flight, of 
the results of flights, firing and bombing, of the achieve- 
ments of other flyers, mistakes and their causes. 

Leaflets, bulletins, illustrated newspapers and satirical 
leaflets are regularly issued at many airfields. 

The flights are analysed. The flyers’ achievements and 
Party-political work are generalised, the causes of successes 
and shortcomings are analysed, and steps are outlined to 
eliminate mistakes. Very often bulletins are issued in time 
for the analysis and the results of the flying day are posted 
on shields. 

Air force units have accumulated considerable experience 
in Party-political work during flights. There is much that is 
positive especially in the units where the flyers and the 
crews are familiar not only with the current mission but 
with that on the following flying day (night). This helps 
develop the personnel’s sense of responsibility, to be inde- 
pendent and display initiative, and allows unit commanders 
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and service chiefs to plan training time well and the crews 
to use it rationally. The deputy commander for political 
affairs, the secretaries of the Party and Komsomol commit- 
tees, and the activists are in a position to work more pur- 
posefully and to plan their work for longer periods. 

During flight tactical exercises the commanders, the polit- 
ical workers and the Party and Komsomol organisations 
strive for the successful fulfilment of tasks calling for inten- 
sive flights in different conditions from unsurfaced airfields, 
for the interaction of different air force units with the units 
of the other services, and redeployment at other airfields, 
etc. 

In preparation for flights, the flying personnel are given 
talks on diverse subjects—on take-off and landing on 
unsurfaced airfields, interception of targets at low altitudes, 
redeployment at other airfields, search for and attack on 
small targets, interaction with the land forces, and crews 
actions at contaminated airfields and in crossing contamina- 
ted zones. 

Talks are given before engineers and technicians on ways 
and means of speeding up the preparation of aircraft for 
flight when a battle alarm is sounded, for the preparation of 
planes for a repeated take-off from field aerodromes, on 
possible breakdowns and their elimination, on action to be 
taken to eliminate the consequences of a nuclear attack, etc. 
The efforts of the service units are directed towards en- 
suring uninterrupted logistical support as well as appropriate 
living and cultural conditions for airmen. 

Airmen are trained to reduce the time necessary to pre- 
pare themselves and the planes for flights and to polish up 
on the more complex elements of combat missions. 

When fighters, fighter-bombers and bombers are sent on 
a mission together, the political workers see to it that the 
flying personnel know well the targets assigned them, the 
flight route, the flight profile, etc. If the mission also in- 
volved anti-aircraft gunners, steps are taken to organise an 
exchange of information about their tasks. Special safety 
measures are taken when an attack is delivered jointly by 
the air and land forces. 

A political worker must know how to detect the causes of 
a possible accident, analyse the situation engendering these 
causes and take correct decisions in order to eliminate de- 
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fects. Without such knowledge it is difficult to organise an 
effective struggle for accidentless flights. 

The possible causes of accidents are carefully studied in 
the air force units. Besides registering these causes in accord- 
ance with the existing regulations, some units keep spe- 
cial journals in which they record the most important short- 
comings in the preparation and execution of flying missions. 

The most important thing in the struggle for the preven- 
tion of accidents in the air is to teach flyers, engineers, 
technicians and other specialists to be highly disciplined, to 
cultivate in them the sense of personal responsibility for the 
execution of every mission, to work individually with flyers, 
particularly young ones. This work requires a great deal of 
effort, patience, perseverance and tact, but then the results 
are usually highly gratifying. 

Flights heavily tax flyers’ physical and moral strength. 
Being well aware of this, most of the commanders and polit- 
ical workers take good care of the flyers’ health, living con- 
ditions, nutrition, rest and physical training. Talks, discus- 
sions with the officers’ and sergeants’ wives about the crea- 
tion of conditions enabling their husbands to work at home, 
and lectures on medical subjects are arranged periodically. 

A big role in the struggle against flight accidents is played 
by flight methodological courses, methodological councils, 
advance courses, and the commissions of political bodies and 
Party and Komsomol committees. 

At the Air Force advance courses flyers study the achieve- 
ments of both individual specialists and units in general. 
The studies are organised section by section—for instance, 
flight and navigation training, engineering, aviation and 
radio equipment and conducted by experienced command- 
ers, flight directors, pilots, navigators, engineers and tech- 
nicians. Political workers and Party committees and bureaus 
take an active part in the organisation of the courses. 

The commissions set up by the political bodies and Party 
committees for the study and application of progressive meth- 
ods arrange lectures at which distinguished flyers address 
the personnel, organise demonstrations of advanced methods 
of handling weapons and other equipment, make arrange- 
ments for the issue of bulletins and wall newspapers, for 
special broadcasts, for the production of educational films, 
for the compilation of surveys and albums, draw up recom- 
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mendations for the application of progressive methods in 
the process of combat training and political education. 

The methodological councils are made up of leading 
flying, engineer and technical officers. They plan combat 
training courses, generalise the experience of the best meth- 
odologists, analyse the flyers’ most typical mistakes, and 
seek ways and means of preventing their recurrence. 


Navy 


Modern surface ships and submarines are complex com- 
bat organisms. Though relatively small in size, they have 
a considerable number of people and the most diverse equip- 
ment on board. To ensure the viability of this organism and 
its constant high-level combat readiness, the personnel 
must be assigned to battle stations, sections and command 
posts and must know and perform their duties well. Con- 
sequently, particular importance in combat training in the 
Navy is attached to the all-round improvement of the ships’ 
organisation and service routine, the foundations of which 
are laid in the initial period in the fulfilment of a mission 
and are then constantly improved. 

In mobilising the servicemen’s efforts to this end, the 
commanders take special care clearly to explain the content, 
significance and sequence of organisational work. This is 
done at Party and Komsomol meetings, at conferences for 
officers and petty officers, at personnel meetings in the 
departments, at briefings of propagandists, through the issue 
of wall newspapers and bulletins, broadcasts, etc. 

In the process of planning combat training courses unit 
commanders correct and compile battle, daily routine and 
evolution bills, and record books. The officers naturally do 
not all have the same experience. And so the elder comrades 
help the less experienced ones. Exchange of experience in the 
compilation and correction of battle bills, which form the 
basis of all other bills, is periodically organised on board 
many ships. 

The deputy commanders for political affairs and the secre- 
taries of Party committees and bureaus help the commanders 
correctly to assign Communists and Komsomol members to 
the battle stations, sections and command posts in order to 
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ensure Party influence everywhere and particularly in the 
decisive sectors of the ship’s organism, and teach officers to 
conduct Party-political work. 

The officers’ efforts are directed towards studying direc- 
tive documents and duties and towards training the person- 
nel and preparing mechanisms, weapons and other equip- 
ment. Special lectures, reports, seminars on the exchange of 
experience and theoretical talks on the subjects of the ship’s 
organisation and service routine are arranged for the officers. 

Special assistance is given to the officers, particularly the 
young ones, who are preparing to pass examination to be 
allowed to stand the bridge watch at sea. Courses are organ- 
ised for them to study the duties of a watch officer, the 
instructions and other regulations relating to the employment 
of weapons and equipment, the naval theatre of operations, 
and hydrological, meteorological and navigational condi- 
tions. Other measures include talks, exchange of experience 
in standing the bridge watch at sea and in using various 
technical means, talks on the watch officers’ actions in the 
combat situation and during autonomous cruises in peace- 
time. 

A big role in the improvement of the ship’s organisation 
is played by the section leaders and crew petty officers. The 
officers help them better to understand the significance of 
the ship’s organisation, to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with their own duties and the duties of the seamen subor- 
dinated to them, and cultivate commanders’ qualities in 

/ petty officers. Questions relating to the training of the per- 

1 sonnel as required by the oath and the regulations and to 

q the petty officers’ tasks as direct superiors of seamen are 

analysed in the process of combat training and _ political 

studies, at talks and assemblies on the exchange of expe- 
| rience. 

All-round Party-political work is being done with the sea- 
men. They are told how important the ship’s organisation is 
for its combat readiness, explained the provisions of the 
regulations relating to the preparation of the ship for battle 
and cruise, and helped to learn their duties, signals and ship 
rules. Much attention is paid to the observance of the rou- 
tine and the performance of duties. 

Like all other elements of combat training, organisation 
and day-to-day service on board a warship are improved 
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in the process of training drill, practice and studies. The 
commanders, the political workers and the Communist and 
Komsomol activists see to it that every member of the crew 
performs his duties efficiently, knows signals well, faultlessly 
carries out the instructions in preparing his equipment for 
battle and cruise, and acts efficiently in passing from one 
combat readiness to another. 

An important part in mobilising the personnel to improve 
on the ship’s organisation and level of day-to-day service 
is played by the skilful use of political studies and infor- 
mation and by the propagandists’ talks. Radio programmes 
and parties are also useful. On display in the crew’s com- 
partments are slogans, excerpts from the Ship’s Regulations, 
stands with the description of what seamen and petty of- 
ficers should know and do to carry out missions successfully, 
posters, etc. 

While polishing up on the organisational and subsequent 
tasks, the personnel learn to handle military equipment and 
weapons. This is done during training, practice and battle 
exercises. 

The quality of training given to petty officers and seamen 
depends largely on how well the commanders themselves 
know the ship’s organisation, the equipment in their charge, 
and the training methods. 

Together with the political workers, the commanders take 
good care to conduct at a proper level the studies with offi- 
cers provided for by the directives and to see to it that the 
officers improve the knowledge of their speciality and tac- 
tical skill. On many submarines and surface craft officers 
draw up long-term plans for self-education in which much 
importance is attached to special and tactical training. 

Talks are held with the officers about the ships’ organisa- 
tion, armaments and combat capability, about anti-missile 
and anti-nuclear defence, about the preservation of equip- 
ment, about electric power installations on board ships, about 
the fundamentals of cybernetics and its application in mili- 
tary affairs, etc. 

Of no little help to the officers are the regular informa- 
tive talks on technical novelties and on the ways and means 
of using mechanisms and technical devices in different cruis- 
ing conditions. The commanders and the political workers 
seek to know what the officers read, whether they are 
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acquainted with the latest military and technical literature, 
and how skilfully they apply their theoretical knowledge in 
teaching and training their subordinates. In many ward- 
rooms there are Officers’ Tactical Corners with little libra- 
ries, displays and stands with materials about the tactical 
and technical characteristics of Soviet missile surface ships, 
submarines and planes, and of foreign missiles and war- 
ships. 

The importance of constant military training for the po- 
litical workers should be particularly stressed. Much is 
being done, for instance, to enable the submarine deputy 
i] commanders for political affairs to qualify for the bridge 
| watch at sea, for the right to steer the submarine both under 
| and above water. To help political workers in their self- 
education, the headquarters and the political bodies period- 
| ically arrange special studies, lectures, reports and_ talks, 
\ and acquaint officers with the latest achievements of mili- 
tary science and technology, the latest methods and forms of 
pce and progressive methods of training the per- 

sonnel. 

Unit commanders conduct specialisation classes for the 
petty officers and the seamen, and so it is very important 
for the officers to improve on their teaching methods. Meth- 
odological conferences and individual talks with officers 
are held regularly and help is given them on the spot. There 
are systematic discussions of problems relating to the pre- 
paration of petty officers for training, to methods and forms 
of training, to the cultivation of the personnel’s love for 
military equipment and weapons, to the organisation of 
control over combat training. 

The Party and Komsomol organisations actively assist the 
commanders to mobilise the personnel to learn skilfully to 
handle military equipment and weapons. They explain to 
the seamen that this is very important for keeping up the 
ship in a state of combat readiness and for achieving vic- 
tory in present-day warfare, cultivate in young people the 
urge to achieve new heights, do everything to promote so- 
cialist emulation. The seamen compete in handling mili- 
tary equipment and weapons, in qualifying for the leader- 
ship of battle stations, groups and units and for standing a 
bridge watch at sea, in acquiring kindred specialities, rais- 
ing their proficiency rating, etc. 
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Classes for petty officers, technical seminars, talks on 
military technical subjects, etc., are held regularly. Rated 
specialists share their experience with young seamen, tell 
them how they overcame difficulties, and teach them to mas- 
ter complex methods in handling equipment. Young sea- 
men are helped to familiarise themselves with their respon- 
sibilities and duties, the ship’s design, to prepare for the 
tests qualifying them to command a battle station and stand 
a bridge watch at sea. 

Diverse forms of military technical propaganda are used 
to broaden the seamen’s technical outlook. They include 
technical conferences at which the main points of discussion 
are usually the ship’s organisation, its construction and 
repair, anti-nuclear and anti-chemical defence, etc. The con- 
ferences are directed by commanders and engineers. An ac- 
tive part in their preparation and direction is also played by 
the political workers who explain to the seamen the purport 
of the conference, select the necessary books, organise exhibi- 
tions of technical books, help prepare the reports to be de- 
livered. 

Very popular in the Navy are the technical talks. They are 
usually organised for servicemen of one speciality in the 
form of lively discussions, practical demonstration of opera- 
tions, and exchange of experience in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the mechanisms, weapons and technical devices. The 
talks are given by officers and the most experienced petty 
officers and seamen. Technical quizzes are very useful. Some 
warships have military technical lecturing bureaus. The lec- 
tures are delivered by experienced specialists and in select- 
ing the themes particular attention is paid to the heightened 
demands made upon the level of the seamen’s military tech- 
nical training. Lectures are given on the fundamentals of 
nuclear physics, missiles and nuclear weapons and_ the 
means of defence against them, the peculiarities of the 
struggle for the ship’s survival in the conditions of radioac- 
tive contamination, the possibilities and methods of protect- 
ing submarines against the destructive factors of nuclear 
weapons, on Soviet missiles, and other subjects. 

Educational films and visual aids effectively help the 
personnel. 

The decisive role in the ships’ firepower belongs to mis- 
siles. But ordinary artillery and torpedoes are still formi- 
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dable and effective weapons. And so not only the missile- 
men but artillerymen and torpedomen should constantly 
improve on their firing skill and learn to hit a target with 
the first shot or salvo. 

Whatever achievements the crew may already have, they 
must prepare themselves thoroughly for each new missile, 
artillery and torpedo firing practice. 

Ship commanders inform their deputies for political 
affairs and the secretaries of the Party and Komsomol or- 
ganisations about the coming firing practice in good time 
and, together with them, plan Party-political work. 

The preparation of the personnel for firing practice is 
best begun with the setting of tasks to the Communist and 
the Komsomol members at meetings and in the process of 
individual talks. 

Much attention is paid on board the warships to the pre- 
paration of officers for firing practice. It is very important 
to set them concrete tasks, to organise talks about missiles 
and their effect on the character of naval operations, about 
the ways and means of using conventional armaments in a 
present-day naval battle, the importance of the interaction 
of different units, etc. The deputy commanders for political 
affairs instruct officers on the content, forms and methods of 
educational work with their subordinates and advise them 
on how Communist and Komsomol influence can best be 
used. 

The work done with the petty officers and the seamen 
takes into account their duties at the forthcoming firing 
practice. The petty officers, for instance, are told what their 
duties will be and are instructed on how they should pre- 
pare themselves and their subordinates and equipment. The 
seamen are explained the peculiarities of the firing practice, 
the role played by different specialists, and the need of all- 
round training for every member of the crew. 

Socialist emulation becomes more widespread still. The 
seamen pledge themselves to fire well, to prevent any 
breakdowns in mechanisms, weapons and _ technical 
devices, to secure interchangeability at the battle stations, 
etc. 

The success of a firing practice depends quite a lot on the 
efficiency of the ship’s crew, on the interaction of all its links. 
Among the decisive factors are the specialisation assemblies 
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and the assemblies of the representatives of different depart- 
ments. In one squadron, for instance, the political section 
organised assemblies for the officers and petty officers of 
missile and navigating departments. They discussed concrete 
questions relating to the co-operation of missilemen and 
navigators, preparation of weapons and navigational equip- 
ment, and methods of locating a ship at sea and computing 
initial firing data. The participants in the assemblies also 
exchanged views on how best to organise the training and 
education of the personnel of missile and navigating depart- 
ments in order to secure complete mutual understanding and 
interaction in battle. 

Similar work in mustering the personnel’s efforts to pro- 
mote efficient interaction is carried on aboard each warship. 

In the course of the preparations for firing practice the 
deputy commanders for political affairs take part in the 
training of missile, torpedo and artillery crews, radio range- 
finding exercises, promotion of competitions among special- 
ists, and analysis of their results. The progress achieved in 
training is given publicity at political information classes, in 
talks, over the radio and in bulletins. 

Attention is concentrated on individual work with the 
seamen at the battle stations. In their talks with the seamen 
and the petty officers the commanders, the political workers 
and the Party and Komsomol activists explain the task, role 
and responsibilities of each man, remind them of the pro- 
visions of the instructions and regulations and of the safety 
measures to be taken during the firing practice, and analyse 
the typical causes of equipment breakdowns. 

On board missile ships particular attention is paid to 
individual work with missilemen. They are told that they 
must have perfect knowledge of their weapons, of the whole 
system and of the fire control devices, be able carefully to 
prepare the equipment and ensure safety measures. The 
missilemen are taught to cultivate a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the successful execution of the fire mission, 
to display restraint and self-control, and strictly to abide 
by the regulations and instructions. 

Wide use is made of the instructions, leaflets and appeals 
published by the political bodies in training the personnel 
for the execution of fire missions. 

The results of firing practice are to a large extent affect- 
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ed by the state of the military equipment and weapons. The 
responsibility for the preparation of mechanisms, weapons 
and technical devices lies with the commanders of subunits. 
But this does not at all mean that the ship’s commander, his 
deputy for political affairs and the Party and Komsomol or- 
ganisations can keep aloof. It is their duty to keep them- 
selves well informed about the state of military equipment 
and weapons and to take urgent steps to eliminate defects. 

Party-political work becomes particularly intensive when 
a ship puts to sea on a firing mission. The personnel are then 
required to display a very high standard of co-ordination, 
efficiency and discipline. Sailing in difficult meteorologi- 
cal conditions complicates the employment of weapons, puts 
the seamen’s morale and physical strength to a severe test, 
and naturally imparts certain peculiarities to Party-politi- 
cal work in this period. It becomes more important still for 
the commanders and their deputies for political affairs to 
conduct individual work, to visit battle stations and compart- 
ments, to talk to seamen, to help them, particularly in rough 
weather, at night, when it is difficult to stand a watch and 
there is a greater likelihood of accidents. 

The execution of a firing mission should not be regarded as 
a one-act performance: a ship puts to sea, finds the target 
and fires missiles, torpedoes or shells at it. There is a whole 
complex of combat training missions to be executed at sea. 
As a rule, a cruise is replete with training exercises, includ- 
ing those relating to the struggle for the ship’s survival 
and to anti-nuclear and anti-chemical defence. 

Cruises and bridge watches at sea multiply the seamen’s 
experience. It is important quickly to acquaint the personnel 
with the best achievements. This is done with the aid of the 
radio, bulletins and talks by the men who have distinguished 
themselves. On some ships the contents of the bulletins are 
repeated over the radio. The ship’s station gives wide pub- 
licity to the socialist emulation movement. The marks given 
seamen for standing the watch are written down in promi- 
nently displayed graphs. 

Systematic information about changes in the tactical 
situation and about combat training at various stages of the 
cruise facilitates the personnel’s task of finding the target and 
successfully completing the firing practice. Such informa- 
tion enhances the seamen’s confidence in the correctness of 
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their actions and helps keep the ship in constant combat 
readiness. 

The decisive moment in the execution of the firing mis- 
sion comes when the ship goes into an attack and fires mis- 
siles, torpedoes or shells. The attack—the conduct of 
“combat”—is usually undertaken at high speed and 
is fluid and tense by nature. The attention of the seamen 
who take up their positions on being alerted is concentrated 
on the mechanisms, weapons and technical devices. It should 
simultaneously be borne in mind that the crew, besides firing, 
is executing a definite tactical mission. The seamen often 
have to act in gas masks and protective suits. And so it is 
important for the commanders, the political workers and 
the Communists, whose job it is to mobilise the personnel 
for action, firmly to oppose simplification and indulgence 
and to inspire people with their own example to overcome 
difficulties. 

When the alert is sounded, the deputy commander for 
political affairs is usually at the primary command post. He 
visits battle stations, takes steps to eliminate defects, and 
informs the crew during the breaks about the results of the 
firing mission and the actions of seamen, petty officers and 
officers. 

Before the ship returns to base, the preliminary results 
may be broadcast by the ship’s station and those who have 
distinguished themselves may be commended. 

The concluding part of the missile, torpedo and_ shell 
firing practice is the summing-up of the results. Political 
workers and Party and Komsomol activists help command- 
ers to analyse the personnel’s actions fully and objectively, 
and take part in drawing schemes, graphs and diagrams 
which give a clear picture of the crew’s achievements and 
shortcomings. The results of the firing missions and ad- 
vanced experience are widely popularised with a view to 
further enhancing the seamen’s combat readiness. 

During the tactical exercises and cruises in conditions 
simulating actual battle the ships’ crews constantly improve 
on their combat skill, temper their will-power, learn to sur- 
mount difficulties and wage operations at sea. 

The all-round preparation of ships for tactical exercises 
and sea cruises goes all through the training year and after 
the senior officer has announced the concrete mission to be 
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performed during the training exercises and the cruise. It 
is constantly borne in mind that in such cases the ships find 
themselves often and for lengthy periods in complex con- 
ditions, far from their bases, with the commanders and the 
political workers deprived of the possibility of maintaining 
contact with the headquarters and the political department 
of the squadron. 

The officers’ preparations for tactical exercises are organ- 
ised by the commanders, headquarters and political bodies. 
The officers’ efforts are directed towards improving their 
tactical skill, looking for new tactical methods in the employ- 
ment of weapons and military equipment, and conducting 
political educational work with the personnel. The officers’ 
tasks are explained and the experience of the preceding 
exercises is popularised and put to use. There are assemblies, 
seminars and briefings. Sometimes, however, the situation 
does not allow to hold them. In these circumstances, it is 
very important for the headquarters and the political depart- 
ment to operate efficiently, correctly to assign their repre- 
sentatives to various ships, to organise individual briefings 
for officers, and to help them on the spot. 

Of paramount importance during the training exercises 
is the organisation of co-operation of the various arms of 
the Navy. A big role is played by the personal contacts of 
commanders and chiefs of political bodies, the meetings of 
the officers, petty officers and seamen of the co-operating 
crews, and exchange of leaflets, appeals and information. 

Much work is also done in the preparation of the crews 
for long cruises. The squadron commanders, headquarters 
and political departments carefully instruct ship commanders 
and their deputies for political affairs and the secretaries of 
Party and Komsomol organisations about the tasks, content, 
forms and methods of Party-political work in the complex 
conditions of lengthy cruises, and acquaint them in detail 
with the experience amassed by ships returning from long 
and distant cruises. The tasks and peculiarities of distant 
cruises are explained to the seamen, and advanced experi- 
ence and shortcomings analysed. Assemblies of leading spe- 
cialists are organised and seamen from the ships returning 
from long cruises give talks. They tell about the peculiarities 
met with in handling equipment and apparatus during 
cruises far away from base and cite instructive examples of 
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how to handle them in complex meteorological, climatic and 
hydrological conditions. The officers demonstrate in prac- 
tice how best to stand the watch at the different mechanisms 
and devices and repair them without enlisting outside help, 
and give other recommendations on how to avoid break- 
downs during cruises. 

Preparing officers for exercises and cruises, the ship’s 
commander, his deputy for political affairs and the Party 
committee or bureau help them conduct Party-political work 
on a large scale, organise socialist emulation and popularise 
achievements. The activists are told in detail about the tasks 
confronting them and given advice on the use of different 
ways of exerting influence upon the personnel. The subma- 
rine libraries are replenished, forms are supplied for bulle- 
tins, reference books are selected, etc. 

As in the case of the officers, the training of petty offi- 
cers and seamen calls for individual approach and due con- 
sideration of their duties. Talks are arranged and assemblies 
organised for different specialists at which they exchange 
experience and study the tasks and peculiarities of exercises 
and cruises. Wide use is made of instructions, leaflets, ap- 
peals, and newspaper and magazine materials. 

Before a ship puts to sea the parents and relatives of the 
seamen who will celebrate their birthday while on cruise are 
asked to record their greetings, and the tape recordings are 
broadcast later on. 

From the very beginning of the exercise or cruise partic- 
ular attention is paid to the crew’s readiness to enter battle 
at any moment, to bridge watch, observation, prevention of 
breakdowns of mechanisms, weapons and technical devices, 
defence and protection of ships, and observance of safety 
measures. Moreover, in the case of submarines, paramount 
importance is attached to concealing their movements. The 
seamen are acquainted in detail with their tasks, the tacti- 
cal situation, the composition of the forces and the cruising 
area. These questions are dealt with in the officers’ talks, in 
the Military Council’s and squadron command’s messages 
which are read to the crews, and in the talks given at the 
battle stations and in compartments. When there is no pos- 
sibility of getting the seamen together or making the rounds 
of the battle stations and compartments, the commanders 
address the personnel over the radio. The Party and Kom- 
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somol functionaries conduct explanatory work at the battle 
stations and in compartments. 

In the complex conditions of an exercise, when the sea- 
men, the petty officers and the officers perform their duties 
at the battle stations and in the compartments which are 
isolated from one another, the most effective ways in which 
the Communists and the Komsomol members can exert po- 
litical influence is through personal examples, encourage- 
ment and heart-to-heart talks with them. 

There is every possibility available for group talks with 
the part of the crew that are off duty. The ship’s radio is a 
mighty instrument of propaganda. The broadcasts are dedi- 
cated to general political issues and to practical problems 
arising in the course of the exercise and the cruise. 

Party-political work aims at making good use of every mile 
of the cruise to raise the standard of the crew’s combat train- 
ing and to build up the morale and the fighting efficiency 
of the seamen, the petty officers and the officers. 

Long cruises are used for intensive special and political 
training. A movement is organised among officers for qua- 
lifying for posts one rank higher than the ones they actually 
hold. The seamen and the petty officers prepare and stand 
for an examination in proficiency rating, polish up on inter- 
changeability and acquire kindred specialities. 

On ships with new power installations particular atten- 
tion is paid during cruises and exercises at sea—in addi- 
tion to questions of general import—to teaching the person- 
nel properly to observe instructions regarding the observa- 
tion of the radiological situation, to look after the assemblies, 
stand watch over reactors, etc. Differentiated educational 
work is conducted with the command group officers, with 
the personnel of the engine, survival, navigational and other 
groups. 

Tactical exercises and cruises often take place at the site 
of famous naval battles. This should be taken advantage of 
in educating the personnel in the spirit of fighting traditions. 
The commanders, the political workers and the Party and 
Komsomol activists organise talks and broadcasts dedicated 
to memorable places and events and to the heroism of sea- 
men of older generations, and thus stimulate the younger 
generation to perform their duties in an exemplary manner. 

Experience accumulated during sea cruises and exercises 
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shows that an important role in heightening the crews’ vig- 
ilance and enhancing their combat readiness is played by 
the commanders’ and the political workers’ talks with the 
seamen going on duty, organisation of socialist emulation 
among the reliefs, regular summing-up of training and 
battle missions, popularisation of achievements and the sea- 
men who have distinguished themselves. During the sea 
cruises and exercises many ships issue thematic radio news- 
papers under the following headlines: “Who Has Distin- 
guished Himself Today?”, “News from Compartments and 
Battle Stations”, “Advanced Seamen’s Experience”, “Win- 
ners of Competition Among Reliefs’, etc. 

Exercises and cruises, which last a long time, take place 
in different meteorological conditions and go on day and 
night, heavily tax the personnel’s physical and moral 
strength. Some sailors, especially young ones, do not always 
find the strength to overcome difficulties, get sea-sick. To 
prevent this, the commanders carefully select the seamen for 
the bridge watch and see to it that their subordinates rest 
and eat well. In their talks with young seamen experienced 
officers and petty officers tell them how they themselves got 
used to rigid naval service conditions. 

During lengthy cruises officers study Marxism-Leninism 
and political classes are organised for the petty officers and 
the seamen. Before the ship puts to sea the commander and 
his deputy for political affairs decide on the theme, train 
those who are to conduct classes, acquaint the personnel 
with what they are to be taught, select the necessary litera- 
ture, visual aids, etc. During the cruise they organise self- 
studies when the circumstances permit them. 

Political classes in the form of talks on the pertinent 
theme are usually organised for each relief. With the officers, 
Marxist-Leninist studies assume the form of talks on the 
basic points of the theme. 

In between the exercises and training practice there are, 
if the situation permits it, performances by amateur theat- 
rical companies, collective readings of books, chess, checkers 
and domino competitions, radio literary and musical pro- 
grammes. 

During the cruises it is very important for the seamen to 
observe the rules of hygiene and keep their compartments 
clean. 
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A tactical exercise is always followed by a critique. On 
board ships the results are summed up with the officers after 
receiving the appraisal of the exercise from the officer in 
command. The political workers and the secretaries of the 
Party organisations help the ship’s commander to analyse 
the officers’ actions. In the process of the analysis the com- 
mander assesses the role played by Party-political work and 
the Party and Komsomol organisations in the fulfilment of 
the tasks of the exercise and appraises the officers’ part in 
the political-educational work with the subordinates. 

The results achieved by each element are summed up by 
its commander. Every petty officer and every seaman thus 
knows how his work during the exercise and the cruise has 
been evaluated, what he did correctly and what mistakes he 
committed. Also analysed are the questions relating to the 
petty officers’ role in training and educating seamen. 

The achievements of the seamen, the petty officers and the 
officers are popularised with the aid of wall newspapers, the 
ship’s radio, photographic displays, talks, reports, leaflets put 
out by the political bodies, and at political and information 
classes. 

The aim of Party-political work in the process of combat 
training is to enhance the troops’ combat readiness, strength- 
en their discipline, teach them expertly to handle military 
equipment and weapons, and to act ably, courageously and 
resolutely in the conditions of present-day warfare. 

The main instrument of Party influence on combat training 
is the exemplary conduct of the Communists and the Komso- 
mol members, the impression they make on their comrades- 
in-arms by their examples, authority, perfect knowledge of 
their military speciality and their irreproachable discipline. 
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